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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 





Norice,—SyLvanus Ursan requests bis Friends to observe that Reports, 
Correspondence, Books for Review, announcements of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths, &c., received after the 20th instant, cannot be attended to until the 
following Month. 





SAMUEL WOODRUFFE. 

Srr,—A gentleman of this name lived 
at Gainsborough, Lincolnshire, during a 
considerable part of the first half of the 
last century. He was an accomplished 
mathematician and otherwise a learned 
man. I have reason to think that he was 
an occasional correspondent of this Maga- 
zine and of some of the other periodi- 
cals of that day. He was also a corre- 
spondent of several of the learned men 
of his time. I shall be much obliged to 
any one who can point out to me any 
communication of his to the periodical 
literature of his time, and still more so 
for information as to any of his letters, 
if such be now in existence. He had, 
family tradition says, a large and well- 
selected library: some five-and-twenty 
volumes that once formed a part of it 
are now in my possession. His books 
may be identified by his exceedingly 
beautiful signature, usually inscribed on 
the first board or first fly-leaf of the vo- 
lume. In some cases the name is sur- 
rounded by a scroll-work frame of great 
beauty, shewing a high degree of excel- 
lence in the then fashionable art of pen- 
manship. 

Tam, &c., 
EDWARD PEACOCK. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


INSCRIPTION ON AN ANELACE. 


Srtr,—In the GenTLEMAN’s MaGa- 
ZINE for January, 1864, at p. 54, you 
notice a short Italian sword, or anelace, 
of mine bearing an inscription, which I 
exhibited at the Society of Antiquaries 
on the 26th of November last. 

Will you kindly allow me to state 
that the “conjectured” interpretation 
of the inscription which appears in your 
notice was not furnished by me. 

I am, &c., 
EDMUND WATERTON. 

Walton Hall, Feb. 2, 1864. 


PARENTS OF HUBERT WALTER, 
ABP. OF CANTERBURY. 

Srmr,—Mr. Brewer, in his preface to 
the third volume of the “ Works” of 
Giraldus Cambrensis, in the Master of 
the Rolls’ Series, when noticing some 
passages in the life of Hubert Walter, 
observes (p. xxi.), “no record has been 
preserved of his parents.” Mr. Brewer 
will be glad to learn that Hubert’s pa- 
rents are known. He was the second 
son of Herveus Walter (ancestor of the 
Ormonde family), by Maude, eldest 
daughter of Theobald de Valoines, his 
eldest brother being Theobald, first 
Butler of Ireland.—See Carte’s “ Life 
of James Duke of Ormonde,” fol., vol. 
i, Prefice, p. xxvi.—I am, &c. 

JAMES GRAVES. 
Feb. 13, 1864. 


LAMBETH DEGREES, 

Srr,—Will any of your readers have 
the kindness to give me any informa- 
tion, or tell me where it is to be found, 
respecting what are commonly called 
the “Lambeth Degrees”? that is to 
say, as to their origin; who was the 
first Archbishop of Canterbury to whom 
the power of granting degrees was given, 
and who was the first that exerted this 
power? by whom was it given to him, 
and what was the object of it? I cannot 
but think, if no publication of the sort 
is in existence, and I have never heard 
of one, that if a list of those on whom 
different degrees have been conferred, 
arranged under the names of the dif- 
ferent Primates who have granted them, 
were published, it would be interesting 
and acceptable to many. Any informa- 
tion on the subject will be gladly re- 
ceived by Yours, &c., 

Feb. 13, 1864. W. E. L. 


ERRATUM. 
P. 258, for “John Henry Green” 
read “ Joseph Henry Green.” 


Several Reports, Reviews and Obi- 
tuaries, which are in type, are unavoid- 
ably postponed. 
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e. St. Kevin’s Keep. 


NOTES ON THE ARCHITECTURE OF IRELAND.—III. 
GLENDALOUGH. 


Tus place, in the heart of the Wicklow mountains, is approached 
most readily from the Rathdrum Station on the Wicklow and Wexford 
Railway, from which place it is distant nine miles. The Avonmore, the 
principal tributary to the stream of the Ovoca valley, has some of its 
sources in the mountain recesses at Glendalough. In the “ Acts of 
St. Kevin,” compiled as early as the beginning of the twelfth century, 
the valley of Glendalough is thus described :— 

“A solitary place enclosed by lofty mountains and watered with fair streams ; 
for there the waters of two lakes and of a beautiful river flowing down from 
the mountains unite, and in the upper part of the valley, where the mouutains 
close in and terminate it, the lake stretches from the roots of one mountain to 
the foot of the other; and that valley was formerly called in Irish Gleand De, 
but now Gleanndaloch, that is, the valley of the two lakes.” 


a. Site of Priest’s Church. 


3 8 

Pree The author of this description was evidently well acquainted with the 
Ps ee valley, and would have prevented much conjecture and speculation, if he 
ey had pourtrayed the buildings of the famous monastery whose founder 
be BM he was celebrating, with the fidelity and distinctness with which he has 
wre pictured the natural features around them. 


St. Kevin is represented by this writer to have attained celebrity at 
the time of the death of St. Kieran of Clonmacnoise, and may therefore 
have founded his monastery at Glendalough as early as the middle of 
the sixth century. His death is pretty well ascertained to have occurred 
in the year 618, when he must have reached a venerable age, though 
we may doubt the accuracy of the annalists who report his life at 120 
years. His actions at Glendalough, as gathered from the ancient writer 
before quoted, may be comprised in a few sentences as follows. Where 
the waters from the lakes and the river meet in the lower part of the 
valley he founded a great monastery, filling it with monks he had brought 
from another place, together with many who came to him from all parts, 
and of whom he made monks in that place. Over this monastery he 
appointed a ruler of sanctity and experience, assigning to each person 
of the religious body his duty. St. Kevin then withdrew to the upper 

Gent. Mac, 1864, Vot. I. Ll 


4. Round Tower. 


_5. Cathedral. 
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part of the valley, about a mile distant from the monastery, and formed 
for himself a humble dwelling in a narrow place, between the mountain 
and the south side of the lake, where was a clear rivulet and a densely- 
wooded spot. Here he pursued the life of a recluse for four years, prac- 
tising great austerity, and communicating with none except upon the 
most urgent necessity. At the end of this period he was prevailed 
upon by his monks to relax his self-denial, and they built for him at the 
same spot a beautiful cell (clara cella), where at the time of the writer 
there stood a fair monastery (clarum monasterium), called in Irish Disert 
Cavghin, and filled with most religious men. In this cell * St. Kevin 
dwelt with his monks apparently seven years, but he seems still to have 
had his own private oratoriolum apart, constructed of branches and twigs. 
In the times of special fasts, as that of Lent, he retired to a cave in the 
rocks upon the side of the upper lake, accessible only by water. After 
this he made another change of residence. Divinely directed, he went 
to a spot east of the lower lake, where his interment and resurrection 
would take place, and where, according to a prophecy introduced at this 
part of the narrative, and delivered on the spot by an angel, a city and 
monastery would arise, eminent for its greatness, piety, and wealth, 
Upon the departure of the angel, the chieftain and owner of the valley, 
named Dymma, came directly to the Saint, who informed him of the 
events by which the spot where they stood would be hallowed. The 
chieftain consenting to the Saint’s purposes, at once caused his sons, 
servants, and others attending, to convey the furniture and place of wor- 
ship (supellectilem et ades elevantes deposuerunt) to the spot, and sought 
to know where the church and cemetery should be constructed (ubi 
ecclesia et cemeterium illius loci edificaretur). ‘ Cut away,’’ replied the 
Saint, “‘ the thorns and thistles and begin here, for in this place you will 
be buried, and there after much time a temple will be built in my name, 
and under its altar you will lie.” The chieftain granted to the Saint the 
whole valley, but upon the spot where a fresh church was thus com- 
menced the Saint continued to dwell, practising great austerity and in 
solitude, till again prevailed upon by his monks to rejoin them ; and in 
this spot, says the writer, a fair and religious city grew up in honour of 
St. Kevin. 

Every locality mentioned in this narrative may at this day be iden- 
tified in the valley. At the meeting of the waters from the lakes with 
the river stands the cathedral, with the adjacent round tower; near it 
St. Kevin's Church, and to the west of it, but within the bounds of the 
ancient city wall, the Church of Our Lady, and even one gate of the city 
wall remains. Here, then, was the first monastery of St. Kevin, of 





* Cella, Irish cill, is the origin of the prefix to the names of many Irish eccle- 
siastical establishments, as Killmacduagh, Killfenora, &. 
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which the cathedral seems to point out the precise site. The Church of 
Our Lady traditionally held the tomb of St. Kevin, and standing near 
to the lower lake agrees with the spot where the angel announced to him 
that his interment would take place, and where he held the conference 
with Dymma, at the site of a future church. A mile distant from the 
cathedral, and on the south shore of the upper lake, shrouded in coppice 
and foliage, is the Refeart Church; and here, leaping down the rocks 
and passing close to the church, is the stream which completes the pic- 
ture of the retirement to which he betook himself as soon as he had 
settled his monks in the valley. Not far distant is the almost inacces- 
sible cave called St. Kevin’s Bed, where he occasionally found his most 
solitary seclusion. 

Of the nature of the clara cella in this woody nook of the glen, 
of the buildings of the monastery at the meeting of the waters, or of 
the church which Dymma proposed to erect, we are absolutely without 
description or particulars. 

From the death of St. Kevin the names of his successors the abbots 
of Glendalough are preserved, with probably few omissions, until the 
decay of the city and monastery in the thirteenth century. When the 
see of a bishop was first established here is by no means certain, but it 
cannot have been much before the beginning of the tenth century. 

Glendalough was burned or plundered in 770, 833, 835, 886, 982, 
983, 1012, 1020, 1061, 1071, 1083, 1095, and 1163, before the coming 
to Ireland of the Anglo-Normans. In these calamities we learn that in 
835 the oratory (dertech) of Glendalough was burned, and the oratories 
(dertaigib) were burned in 1020. In 1061 the churches of Glendalough 
were burned, and again in 1083; and, lastly, in 1163 the church of 
St. Kevin, that of St. Kieran, and the church dedicated to the two 
saints Sinchell were burned. 

The church of St. Kevin still exists and will be described hereafter ; 
the other two churches named were both in existence towards the close 
of the last century, but of them scarcely a trace remains; they were 
close to St. Kevin’s Church. 

Notwithstanding the numerous calamities from marauders and acci- 
dental fires, the compiler of the “ Acts of St. Kevin” regarded the city 
as in a state of prosperity commensurate with the sanctity of its patron 
saint and the fulfilment of the prophecies concerning it. He could 
hardly have been so satisfied if he had lived so late as the transfer of 
the see, with most of its wealth, to the Archbishop of Dublin, which was 
decreed in 1152; and that the compilation was made considerably later 
than the beginning of the previous century seems to be certain from 
his mention of the city of Dublin, which he says was then inhabited by 
a nation most able in war and skilled in the management of fleets, a de- 
scription applicable to that city after the battle of Clontarf in 1014, by 
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which the Danes were driven from their possessions in the country 
around Dublin, and their power limited to the city. It may therefore 
be assumed that the “Acts” were written about the close of the eleventh 
century. Of the buildings then existing we learn from the compiler 
that there was a considerable city and monastery, but concerning the 
churches within it he is silent. There was, however, the cella of 
St. Mochuarog to the east of the city, and the clarwm monasterium to 
the west, against the upper lake. It may fairly be conjectured that the 
Trinity Church of the present day is that of St. Mochuarog, the dedi- 
cation being changed when, in the twelfth century, in many cases the 
more Catholic dedications were made to supersede those of the old Irish 
saints. The Refeart Church, it cannot be doubted, is the church of the 
clarum monasterium in the mountain wooded nook ; and under the name 
of Disert Cav~hin, which the compiler attributes to it, it is mentioned 
in the Annals of the Four Masters in a.p. 1108, when the death of 
a noble priest and senior of Disert Cavghin (Kevin) is recorded. 

The city of Glendalough was not at once deprived of its bishop in 
1152. Though then subjected to Dublin with the intention that the 
one see should be absorbed in the other upon the death of the B: shop 
of Glendalough, those interested in maintaining the doomed see never- 
theless contrived to continue it to three successors till 1214, when 
the Archbishops of Dublin secured whatever they had not before pos- 
sessed of its property, and no English government afterwards recog- 
nised it as a bishop’s see. Still with true Irish tenacity the native 
chiefs of these mountains had their bishop at Glendalough, and it is 
certain that on several occasions they procured for him the sanction of 
the Pope of Rome. This continued down to the year 1479, when the 
last of them finally submitted himself to the English powers. 

The abbacy of Glendalough was filled in the early part of the twelfth 
century by St. Laurence O'Toole, next to the founder the most emi- 
nent name connected with the place, and the only one besides that of 
Gilla-na-naomh, who was abbot about 1085, and afterwards abbot of 
Wurtzburg in Germany, requiring record here. In the ancient “ Life 
of St. Laurence,” printed by Messingham, we learn that the abbey was 
grievously plundered by marauders in his time; that, nevertheless, he 
had the means to exercise charity largely and to erect churches, and 
that the abbot of Glendalough was a much more wealthy person than 
the bishop. He was promoted to the archbishopric of Dublin in 1166. 
The architecture of the church of the Priory of St. Saviour, to the east 
of the city of Glendalough, belongs to the time of his abbacy; and this 
fact, taken in connection with his introduction of Regular Canons at 
Christ Church, Dublin, immediately after his accession, gives fair ground 
for assigning to him the erection of this building, which was also for 
Canons. Except fragments inserted into or added to the other churches 
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during the same century, this priory church is the latest work to be 
found here; and the antiquities of Glendalough are therefore the more 
interesting and remarkable from their purely Irish character, being the 
whole of them anterior to the arrival of the English in Ireland. Glen- 
dalough was ransacked by the English in 1176, which was very shortly 
after their coming. The English Government readily adopted the 
project, already for some years in progress, for the suppression of the 
see. It is therefore no wonder that this should be found a time of 
great depression for the city, and its dependencies in the valley. We 
need not, however, admit that it had become a den of thieves and 
robbers, desert and desolate, as the Archbishop of Tuam represented it 
to have been for forty years, when a few years later he drew up a state- 
ment which was forwarded to the Pope with a view to secure his 
authority for its complete annexation to Dublin. In 1179 Pope Alex- 
ander expressly confirmed all the possessions of Malachy, Bishop of 
Glendalough, reserving the rights of the Abbot of Glendalough and 
of his church. At the end of the twelfth century we find the Abbot 
styled abbot of the church of St. Peter and St. Paul of Glendalough, 
this being about the time of the introduction of that dedication for the 
ancient cathedral and abbey church. In 1216 Pope Innocent received 
into his protection the Church of St. Peter and St. Paul of Glendalough, 
along with the two cathedral churches of the city of Dublin. The legal 
suppression of the see was then just completed, and this suspicious 
protection was almost the last step in the decay of the city. It existed 
henceforth only as a fastness of the unconquered mountaineers, and the 
object of their religious reverence. Of the history of the cathedral and 
abbey church we hear no more, except an incidental mention fifty 
years later, under Archbishop Fulk of Dublin, concerning two chapels 
in the Deanery of Ballimore, which formerly belonged to the canons of 
the greater church of Glendalough. Something still remained, however, 
in the valley to excite the cupidity of the prelates of Dublin, for in 
1224 Pope Gregory confirmed the Priory of St. Saviour to the canons 
of the Priory of All Saints at Dublin. Thus subjected, St. Saviour’s 
Priory continued for some years, and the next mention of it occurs 
in 1264 along with the Refeart Church (Disert Kevin), which at this 
time was also furnished with canons. In that year the canons of 
St. Saviour’s and of Disert Kevin sought and completed an agreement 
with Fulk, Archbishop of Dublin, upon some subject not stated in 
Ware’s papers. The next we hear of them is from this same Arch- 
bishop Fulk, in whose survey of the churches of his diocese, made 
about 1275, he tells us that at Glendalough “there were canons, now 
dispersed, and here were formerly many religious and a city, but all 
their possessions have been translated and united to the see of Dublin.’ 

Unable to conquer the mountaineers, the Government erected castles 
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and forts to shut them in. In 1308 the Irish took one of these forts 
and massacred the garrison. In the next year the notorious Piers 
Gaveston, then in exile avoiding the consequences of his unpopularity 
in England, undertook the command of an expedition into this moun- 
tain fastness: he retook the castle and forced his way to the city. Six 
years later and the place was ravaged by a part of the forces of Edward 
Bruce, who, landing in Ulster, to revenge the injuries inflicted by the 
English upon Scotland, had desolated one-half of Ireland, and reduced 
the English power in this country to so low an ebb that for near two 
centuries after they exercised but little authority beyond the limits of 
the district around Dublin, which came to be denominated the Pale. 


Turning now to the architectural remains, and proceeding 
along the Glen from east to west, we come first to the Priory of 
St. Saviour (1), standing on the south bank of the river. This 
church is well described and illustrated in Dr. Petrie’s book. 
It seems to have been a very rich piece of work, Norman in 
character, but with local peculiarities. The chancel-arch was 
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Base and Capital of Chancel-arch, St. Saviour’s, Glendalough. 
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very fine; the bases are remarkable in their carved enrich- 
ments, and in the resemblance which some of them bear to 
inverted capitals; and some of the capitals exhibit the same 
mixture of the early frette-work from the crosses, with later 
features, as is found in the chancel-arch of the Nun’s Church 
at Clonmacnoise. It is more than probable that this building 
is of the same date, that is, the latter half of the twelfth cen- 
tury. The peculiar embattled ornament found in this church, 
and given by Dr. Petrie on page 260, is doubtless from the 
jamb of an arch. A similar ornament occurs on the jambs of 
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the west doorway of the church of Aghadoe, known to be 
of the twelfth century; and a very similar one on the door 


A 
Section of Chancel-arch, St. Saviour’s, Glendalough. 


of Freshford Church, which Dr. Petrie illustrates, is of that 
date. It exhibits the same idea as the peculiar Irish battle- 
ment. The custom or fashion of introducing human heads 
at the angles of the capitals, where in English or continental 
work the ornaments generally exhibit more or less of a volute, 
is very prevalent in Ireland. Examples were given from 
Clonmacnoise, and it occurs again here in the chancel-arch 
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Capitals, Corcumroe Abbey. 


of St. Saviour’s». And the fashion continued to later times, as 
may be seen from the annexed cuts of capitals from Corcumroe 





» Many examples of the use of heads instead of volutes are, however, met with 
in England and in Normandy towards the end of the twelfth century. 
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Abbey, co. Clare, a Cistercian monastery built soon after the 
commencement of the thirteenth 
century. The chancel-piers are 
of the same stone as that used 
in the east window of the cathe- 
dral presently to be described, 
a stone nearly resembling Caen 
stone. Upon the north side of 
the nave of St. Saviour’s Church 
was attached a building, pro- 
bably the residence of the ca- 
nons, but of its architecture there 
are no remains, little more than 
the foundation being traceable. 
The historical evidence shews 
that a priory of St. Saviour was 
founded for Augustine canons at 
Glendalough in the twelfth cen- 
tury, and although Dr. Petrie 
could not find any authority to connect this building satisfac- 
torily with the title of that monastery, there really seems to be 
very little room for doubt about it. 

On the left of the road before we enter the village is Trinity 
Church (2), or, as before suggested, anciently the Church of 
St. Mochuarog. This consists of a small nave and chancel, 
of which the walls are perfect, and at the west end of the nave 
is a square basement, surmounted formerly by a round tower, 
which being clad with a thick coat of ivy, gave to the building 
the name of Ivy Church. This tower fell down in 1818. The 
walls are constructed of undressed mica slate, with some very 
large blocks of granite. The nave measures 29 ft. 5in. by 
17 ft. 7 in. inside, and chancel 13 ft. 6in. by 9ft. wide. The 
chancel is lighted by one window in the east end, a small 
round-headed one, and one in the south side with angular 
head, the same in form inside and outside. The chancel-arch 
is of granite, in large well-wrought stones, all of them through 
stones, but without chamfer or moulding, and is of semicircular 
form. One round-headed window remains in the south wall of 
the nave, and there was a door in the same wall, but its dress- 
ings have been removed. Ledwich’s view shews it a pointed 
door, and probably it was an insertion. The original door is 
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Capital, Cercumroe Abbey. 
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in the west end of the nave, and is very massive in character ; 
it has a flat head of a single piece of granite, wrought on the 
faces, and the jambs are of large blocks of wrought granite ; 
the jambs incline inwards, making the doorway about 2 in. less 
in width at the top than at the bottom: the ground is a little 
raised above its original level, which reduces the door to about 
5 ft. in height, and the width at the top is 2ft. 5in. The 
square base of the round tower may have formed a western 
porch, but except on the north side but little remains of its 
walls. There is a small round-headed window in this north 
wall, which was the only north window of the church. All the 
windows splay to a good width on the inside. 

We next come to the group of buildings in the fork of the 
two streams, the site of the ancient city. The entrance is 
through the original gateway (3), once a low square tower with 
a large semicircular arch in the front and back. One arch is 
still standing, and in a tolerably perfect state. It is semicir- 
cular, and of large squared stones of granite, very massive and 
simple in construction, without the slightest attempt at a 
moulding, or even a chamfer, bearing in all particulars of form 
and material a close resemblance to the chancel-arch of Trinity 
Church just described. Passing through the gateway we have 
before us the Cathedral, or abbey church of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, a round tower, Our Lady’s Church, St. Kevin’s Church, 
popularly called St. Kevin’s Kitchen, and the barely perceptible 
traces of some other small churches. 

The Round Tower (4) first attracts attention: it is 90 ft. high, 
and is built chiefly of mica slate, with blocks of granite inter- 
mixed. The slate is much of it in large blocks, measuring 
3 ft. or more in length, the stones are laid together as they are 
gathered, and merely hammer-dressed on the face to bring 
them into the circular form of the tower. The dressings of 
the doorway are of granite, without moulding or ornament of 
any kind. The tower has lost its conical capping, but in other 
respects is almost perfect. Close to the top of the tower are 
four small quadrilateral windows which face the cardinal points, 
and there are three of similar form in the shaft, each lighting 
a story. All the openings in the tower have inclined jambs, 
and, as usual with the windows of other round towers, they are 
the same in width inside and outside. 


The large church or Cathedral (5) which stands near it, and 
Gent. Mac, 1864, Vor. I, Mm 
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to which the round tower was most probably the belfry, is of two 
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Round Tower, Glendalough. 


distinct ages; the western part, or nave, being much earlier 
LM sie 2a. than the eastern, or 
es, 


5 eal choir. The west door 
oh is wholly of mica slate, 
: and is square-headed, 

with a round arch over 

the lintel, the tympa- 

num of which is filled 

with rough stones. The 

doorway is wider at bot- 

tom than top, and the 

jambs are formed of 

rmaee large squared stones, but 

= na. with a flat raised archi- 

West Door of Cathedral, Glendalough. trave on the jambs and 
head outside. The masonry of this end of the church and ex- 
tending along the sides is likewise of large blocks of squared 
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stone in the lower part, but of rubble in the upper, and the 
windows on the south side have something like long-and-short 
work in the jambs: the jambs are inclined. A point in which 
the nave windows here resemble those of the round tower is, 








Interior and Exterior of South Window, Cathedral, Glendalough. 


that the windows do not splay to the inside, but are the same 
width inside as outside. The nave has two buttresses at each 
end, projecting east and west similar to those of the cathedral 
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Plan of Cathedral, Glendalough. 





at Clonmacnoise, an arrangement found in many other in- 
stances associated with the earliest work. 

The chancel, which is built up against the nave without 
bonding to it, and distinctly a later work, is now very much 
mutilated, but little except the plain walls being left. The 
chancel-arch, an insertion in the east wall of the nave, exists 
only as to parts of its jambs, which are without moulding. All 
the ornament which once decorated the east chancel window 
is gone, leaving nothing but part of the jamb. The mouldings 
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of this are valuable as giving a key to its date, which must be 
the latter half of the twelfth century. In the sculptures as 
they formerly existed, and as given by Dr. Petrie, there is again 


Jamb of East Window, and String on the Chancel, Cathedral, Glendalough. 


a curious mixture of early ornament with later, as before no- 
ticed at St. Saviour’s. This window, with some parts of the 
string under it, is executed in a fine oolitic stone. The string 
extends along the sides to the extent of the sanctuary, and ter- 
minates on each side in a carved ornament in oolite. The 
string is a simple torus moulding. 

There is a square-headed door in the south wall of the 
chancel which opened into a sacristy now destroyed. The 
door and windows of the chancel splay inwards. The entire 
length of the cathedral is about 96 ft. 

St. Kevin’s Church (6) stands south of the cathedral, and is 
a very remarkable building. The nave is perfect, the chancel 
totally destroyed, but a sacristy which stood on its north side 
remains. The nave is without buttresses, and measures thirty 
feet long outside. It is covered by a roof of steep pitch, and 
constructed of solid work in mica slate, carried by a semicircular 
barrel-vault, also of mica slate. The curve of the vault leaves 
a hollow space or croft in the upper part of the roof, with the 
back of the vault for a floor, and the sloping walls of the roof 
for sides. It is about 5 ft. wide and 5ft. high, lighted by a 
small loop at the east end, whilst at the west end it opens to 
the turret or round tower, which is set upon the west gable and 
partly on the vault. Three holes are visible, pierced through 
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the vault, apparently fer the passage of the bell-ropes. The 
only access to this croft is by a hole in the vault, immediately 
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8t. Kevin’s Church, Glendalough. 


under the turret —a merely rough opening broken through ; 
and it is hardly conceivable that this croft could have been used 
for a dwelling, even by a hermit, although there are in existence 
some crofts of similar construction, but more spacious and with 
positive marks of habitation or use. The whole of the vault and 
roof, with the tower, is of mica slate, and seems to have been 
raised upon the walls of an older structure, for the workmanship 
of the lower part of the walls is different in its character from 
that above. 

The nave thus described formed originally a church com- 
plete in itself. This is distinctly shewn by the remains of 
its east window, the top of which was not wholly destroyed 
when the chancel-arch was cut through, and by the plain eaves 
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cornice of the sides which returns across both ends of the 


Nave of St. Kevin’s Church (interior), Glendalough. 


church. The ranean was at the west end, and though still 
perfect, is walled up. The con- 
trivance for hanging the door is 
curious: the lintel was worked 
so as to leave a projecting ledge 
of stone on the outside, beneath 
which the door fitted when closed. 
A hole for a pivot remains in one 
'end of this ledge, and a corre- 
sponding one in a stone sill at 
the foot. Upon these two points 
the door turned, and when closed 
was upon the face of the wall. 
The use of stone sockets to re- 
ceive the door pivots continued in 
Ireland through medieval times, 
and this instance of the begin- 
ning of the practice is interesting. When the chancel was 
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Doorway, St. Kevin’s Church, Glendalough. 
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built to St. Kevin’s Church an opening with a semicircular 
head was cut for a chancel-arch, but without inserting vous- 
soirs, in the east wall of the nave. The chancel walls never 
bonded to those of the nave. It had a steep roof, and pro- 
bably a vault, similar in form to that of the nave, and when 
it was built a groove was cut in the outside of the nave wall 
to make a weather-tight joint of the external part of the roof 
to the nave wall. There is a loop window in the nave wall 
immediately under the vault, which must have opened into 
the chancel croft between the vault and apex of the chancel 
roof. There was a window in the south wall of the nave, but 
its dressings have been destroyed. From what little is known 
of it, it appears to have been enriched with ornament, and was 
probably an insertion of the twelfth century. The sacristy to 
the north of the chancel communicates with it by a flat-headed 
door, which nevertheless is later in character than most of 
the quadrangular doors previously described. The apartment 
is vaulted with a barrel vault, which remains, though the high- 
pitched stone roof which it carried is reduced to an almost 
shapeless mass above it. A small round-headed window is in 
the east end, which splays to a considerable width on the inside, 
The sacristy evidently formed a part of the work of those who 
erected the chancel, and it does not bond to the nave, against 
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Interior and Exterior of East Window, Sacristy, St. Kevin’s Church, Glendalough. 


the north corner of which it touches. We have seen that a 
church of St. Kevin is mentioned at Glendalough in the twelfth 
century. 
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The Church of our Lady (7) is west of the cathedral; it con- 
sists of a nave without buttresses, and a chancel. The entire 
length is about 62 ft. The west wall and side walls remain, but 
the east walls are destroyed. The quoins are chiefly of granite, 
and wrought, the walling mostly of mica slate ; some of the stones 
are very large. The chancel is clearly an addition to the nave 
made at a later period, and its rubble-work is more regular and 
in smaller stones than that of the nave. No window remains 
in the church. The door is in the west end of the nave and is 
of wrought granite, the jambs inclined, the flat head formed by 
a lintel of a single stone. Upon the outside face of the door 
is a flat band or architrave slightly raised, and upon the inside 
edge is a small torus or bead. The soffit of the lintel has upon 
it an incised cross saltire. The dedication of this church to the 
Virgin Mary cannot be older than the twelfth century. It has 
been suggested by a learned authority that the earlier patron 
of the church may have been St. Iffin, whose church in the 
valley is mentioned by an ancient hagiographer, with some 
circumstances of situation which would agree with this. 

Leaving this most interesting and venerable collection of 
ruins, we pursue the path up the valley past the lower lake, 
along the foot of the mountain on the north side; obtaining 
an enjoyable prospect in front, and to the left of the almost 
perpendicular cliffs which bound the upper lake, and of the 
woody precipices of the nearer mountain. The pathway is 
among stunted trees and masses of rock decorated with heath 
and rich in ferns. The space at the west end of the lower 
lake, where the church stands which we have just left, had 
been cleared of the rocky obstructions before the twelfth cen- 
tury, as our chronicler of that date tells us, by the more than 
human influence of the patron Saint. The débris of the cliffs 
and the great water-worn boulders we afterwards meet with 
seem to have been resorted to, from the earliest time up to 
the present, for building materials, whether for a field wall, 
a modern house, a church, or a round tower, it being much 
easier to gather the stones on the surface of the earth than 
to cut them out of quarries, thanks to the Saint, whose influ- 
ence, we are told, made them moveable. The chief stones in 
this district are mica slate, or schist, and granite, but there is 
no limestone. 

Crossing the valley between the two lakes, the path leads to 
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the mountain nook where stands the Refeart Church (8) (the 
Burial-place of the Kings), whose situation we have already 
identified with that of the clarum monasterium by a description 
which as vividly pictures the spot now as it did in the eleventh 
or twelfth century. The remains of the church are buried in . 
coppice and foliage. Its walls, with the exception of the west 
end, are broken down to the foundations, but enough remains 
to shew that it consisted of a nave 36 ft. long, and a chancel 
12 ft. long. The only feature preserved of architectural cha- 
racter is the door, which is in the west end, and of large well- 
wrought granite stones. It is of the quadrangular form, with 
inclmed jambs, and without any moulding. Upon the outside 
the workmen seem to have commenced and left unfinished a 
sunk groove which would have produced a plain flat architrave. 
The doorway is about 24 ft. wide, being somewhat narrower 
than most of the others. 

In the churchyard are remains of round-headed windows. 
The churchyard is still enclosed, though not now used for 
interment, but it contains several ancient monuments, grave- 
stones, and small crosses set on plain bases, some of which 
have carved ornaments of early interlaced work. This church 
derives its modern name from the tradition that it was the place 
of sepulture of the O’Tooles, who, in the thirteenth century, 
were driven by the English into these mountains, and whose 
descendants maintained a rude independence here, which bade 
defiance to the military power at Dublin down almost to 
modern times. The Refeart Church is decisively shewn to be 
that which, in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, 
was called Disert Kevin. 

A boat is usually to be had at the shore of the lake, close to 
the Refeart Church, by which access may be gained to ‘l'empul- 
na-Skellig (9) (or the Church of the Rock), the last of the 
churches to be noticed, and the only one concerning the history 
of which there is no means to make a suggestion. It stands on 
the south side of the lake, in a nook where for a few feet the 
perpendicular cliffs which here bound the water retire, and 
leave a small shelving space rising a little from the surface of 
the lake. In this secluded and almost inaccessible spot are the 
foundations of a church 23 ft. long and 15 ft. wide, but without 
any traces of architectural character to help to a knowledge 


of its age. It has been called by a medern writer the Priory 
Gent, Mac. 1864, Vor. I. Nn 
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of the Rock, but no ancient authority for that designation has 
come to our knowledge. The name of Disert Kevin has been 
given by the Ordnance surveyors to this church, and the title 
of ‘desert’ is apt enough, for the bare rudeness of its rocky 
nest contrasts forcibly with the woody glen in which the Re- 
feart Church is placed. The ancient sense of the word is, how- 
ever, expressly given by the writer of the “ Acts of St. Kevin.” 
Disert, he tells us, signifies a hermitage; and besides, we cannot 
avoid the application he so distinctly gives of it to the place of 
the clarum monasterium, now the Refeart Church. 

Close to Tempul-na-Skellig, and about thirty feet above the 
water, is a natural recess in the perpendicular face of the rock, 
artificially shaped and enlarged, in which a tall man can hardly 
stand, but one may sit or lie, and popularly called St. Kevin’s 
Bed (10). It has undoubtedly from very early ages been asso- 
ciated with the memory of the Saint. It is mentioned in the 
ancient Life of St. Kevin to which we have so frequently re- 
ferred, and according to the biographer of St. Laurence O’Toole 
was resorted to by that Saint also. 

We see both by the history and description of this place that 
it contains well-defined examples of the architecture of the 
twelfth century. It is more difficult to point with certainty to 
those of the preceding hundred years, but probably part of 
St. Kevin’s Church and the whole of Trinity Church may be- 
long to that era. The Refeart Church is certainly as old as 
that, and the Church of Our Lady, in its oldest part, of equal 
age with the Refeart Church. The nave of the Cathedral and 
the basement of St. Kevin’s Church each bear marks of anti- 
quity peculiar to these two works, and may be assumed to be 
the oldest in the valley. The great Round Tower cannot claim 
so great an age as the most ancient work of the Cathedral. 
Although we cannot speak with precision of the age of these 
buildings, we have very good reason to know that none of them 
were erected till long after the age of St. Kevin. 

Glendalough does not possess any of the enriched crosses 
like those which ornament many less famous localities. There 
is a lofty plain Latin cross in a single stone close to the Ca- 
thedral, and two or three smaller and equally plain way-side 
crosses at different points in the valley, 
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ART APPLIED TO INDUSTRY®. 
IntTRopDUcTORY. 


Ir has been well observed that the world, more especially the 
English portion of it, during the last half century, has been 
in its working dress; that is to say, although we have done 
some very wonderful things in the way of mechanics, and have 
produced other things which are marvels of cheapness, yet as 
regards the production of really beautiful objects, particularly 
those required in every-day life, we have been behind most 
other epochs of civilization. Of course there is no prima facie 
reason why cheap things should be ugly, for a die or mould of 
a good design costs no more than a bad one; but still the fact 
remains that the objects in use in every-day life are not beau- 
tiful, and it is to effect a change in this respect that the Go- 
vernment have established Schools of Design and the excellent 
Museum of which I shall have to speak hereafter. Great praise 
must also be given to the Society of Arts for beginning the 
movement and carrying it on to the present time; and al- 
though the sphere of its action must necessarily be infinitely 
smaller than that of the Government Schools, yet we should 
always remember that the initiative of our great English ex- 
hibitions of industry came from the Society, and that it is to 
those exhibitions that we owe the stirring among the dry bones 
of industrial art which is now taking place. 

In furtherance of the latter object I have been requested by 
the Council of the Society to give a few lectures, shewing how 
the arts have formerly been applied to industry ; how they are 
at present applied, and what may possibly be done to increase 
their application. Now there are various phases of art work- 
manship: thus a single expensive thing may be done to order, 
such as a piece of jewellery, or what is called a race cup; or 
a few expensive things may be turned out, such as Wedge- 
wood’s copies of the Portland Vase; but decidedly the best 
application of art to industry is when a great many copies are 
made from an exceedingly good pattern. ‘The two former con- 





* The following is the first of a series of lectures given by Mr. W. Burges at the 
Society of Arts. Sytvanus Urpan has obtained the copyright for the GENTLE- 
MAN’s MaGazing, and each of the papers as they appear will have the advantage 
of Mr. Burges’s revision, ‘ 
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ditions have very little effect on the progress of art, but the 
last one is everybody’s business; for it just comes to this, Are 
we to have ugly or beautiful things continually before our 
eyes? Let us for a moment consider the numberless objects of 
every-day life made by the aid of machinery or of low-skilled 
labour, and the question acquires additional force. In ancient 
times the problem was solved. The Greek saucepan or water- 
jug was really a work of art, and doubtless cost no more than 
ours do: and indeed, now-a-days, such things ought to cost us 
much less, considering the great mechanical means at our dis- 
posal. When, however, we do get excellent designs they gene- 
rally turn out to be very dear, and an impression seems to be 
afloat, that if a thing is beautiful, machinery should have no- 
thing to do with it; hence it only gets into the hands of the 
few; whereas the real mission of machinery is to reduce pounds 
to shillings and shillings to pence. This unwillingness to use 
machinery may, perhaps, be traced to the teaching of Mr. Rus- 
kin and of the late Mr. Pugin, but then these gentlemen have 
unfortunately been misunderstood. What they battled for was 
the disuse of purely mechanical means in the production of archi- 
tectural ornaments. Thus, in a building, they objected to cast 
leaves in a cornice because one would be exactly like another, 
and because the undercuttings could not be obtained from a 
mould ; but, as far as I can see, they never objected to the 
proper employment of machinery as a help to either the artist 
or workman. In fact, Pugin says in one of his works that had 
he a cathedral to build, one of the first things he would do 
would be to set up a lathe to turn the smaller columns. How 
completely his teaching has been misunderstood will be evident 
from the following twoinstances. The first is that ofa large firm 
who turn out very pretty tinned iron door-rings, just the sort of 
things that we should like to see on all our drawers and all our 
book-cases. Well, these rings are made by hand, and cost from 
3s. 6d. to 1s. 6d. Of course it is needless to say that they are 
not upon all our drawers and all our bookcases, and if the truth 
must be told, very few of them are sold at all. Some time 
ago, a gun-lock maker offered to make a die and supply these 
identical rings at something like 3d. a-piece all round, if the 
firm would only take a sufficient quantity—say five hundred: 
but no, the firm thought that this was a case where the use of 
machinery should be discouraged, and the consequence is that 
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if any one objects to the hideous patterns in the ironmonger’s 
shop the only resource is to buy what are called Dutch rings, 
value one penny, and used commonly for dresser drawers. 

The other instance is, where one of our most talented artists 
drew a set of designs for coloured tiles, representing some of 
the nursery stories in the most naive and charming manner. 
The firm for whom he made these designs caused them to be 
copied on the tiles by high-skilled labour; hence the price is 
10s. for each tile of 4in. square. On the other hand, had they 
got the artist to have engraved his outline so that it could 
have been transferred to the tiles in the usual manner, and 
then have obtained the aid of children to fill in the colours, 
the said tiles might have been sold for 2s., or 2s. 6d. at the 
outside, and we should have the advantage of the artist’s own 
outline instead of a copy. 

However, the Exhibition of 1862 has given us this comfort, 
namely, that we really are getting on; and although it still re- 
mains the general opinion that both English designers and 
English artizans are inferior to those of France, it can scarcely 
be denied that of late years very much has been done to catch 
them up. A proof of this will be found in the following opinion 
of a perfectly competent French writer, M. le Comte Clement 
de Ris», one of the Conservateurs of the Louvre, and who was 
sent over here by the French Government to visit the Loan 
Museum last year. He thus writes :— 
~ “ With that admirable practical sense which is at the bottom of everything 
the English do, those to whom the arrangement has | een confided have de- 
sired not only to attract the public by the novelty of the objects, not only to 
draw the antiquary and artist by the beauty of these objects, but, above all, 
to exercise that salutary influence upon the taste of the British artisans, and 
to create a school for the innumerable artistic industries. Have they suc- 
ceeded ? The exhibition at Kensington, will it become a source of teaching 
more living and more direct than the International Exhibition ? The future 
alone can tell us. But in any case I advise our French manufacturers, if 
they do not wish to find ten years hence in all the markets of the globe for- 
midable rivals in matters of taste, where up to the present time they have 
only met humble tributaries, by no means to sleep upon their laurels, and 


at least be convinced that their monopoly of taste may some fine day be 
disputed.” 


Now I venture to think that most people would back this 
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opinion of a foreigner and, to a certain degree also, of a rival. 
Indeed, in some points one would be inclined to go rather 
farther, and assert that in one or two of our art manufactures, 
say for instance Minton’s ware, we are not only on a par but 
surpass the French, even if we take the design alone, to say 
nothing of the manufacture. Two great causes have brought 
about this improvement in English work: first, the general 
progress of most of the arts, particularly the master ones of 
architecture and painting; and, secondly, the establishment of 
the Government School of Design, with its provincial branches 
and its most excellent Museum. 

These schools, although used by students from nearly every 
class of life, from the young lady who thinks she should like 
to learn a little drawing to the stone-carver’s apprentice who 
comes after a long day’s hard work, are particularly adapted to 
the two important classes to whom alone we must really look 
for improvement in the objects of every-day life. These two 
classes are the designer and the artisan. And first of the 
designer. Every firm for the most part keeps a designer, who 
is paid an annual salary, varying from £100 to £400, and 
indeed sometimes even more: for this he is expected to make 
all the designs and to look over their execution when required. 
Should the business be an extensive one he has often a draw- 
ing-office and staff of draughtsmen, over which he presides. 

Sometimes the firm goes to extraneous aid and gets a design 
from an architect or painter; but this seldom answers in the 
long run, and for these reasons. In the first place, the said 
architect or painter is seldom up in the technical details, and 
he thus draws things which come more expensive in the 
execution than those of the designer. The latter, naturally 
jealous at being to a certain degree supplanted, is more inclined 
to throw impediments in the way than to help in removing 
those which exist, and the whole affair usually ends with the 
philosophic reflection on the part of the employer, that as he 
has to pay one designer, he does not very well see why he 
should pay two. 

It is therefore clearly the designer who must be caught and 
properly trained in the first instance, and the Government and 
provincial schools no doubt offer the best means of so doing. 

At present the system has hardly been established long 
enough to have produced any considerable quantities of 
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thoroughly trained designers, some of the best pupils having 
turned artists, while others have become masters in the pro- 
vincial schools; and we shall probably have to wait some few 
more years before the results prophesied by M. Clement de 
Ris take place. 

As to the artisan, to whom a knowledge of drawing and 
modelling would often be of the most important use in his 
carrying out the drawings of the designer, I am sorry to say 
that he has hardly taken that advantage of the schools that he 
might have done; most probably having before his eyes the fear 
of Dyce’s Outlines, especially those at the end of the book. 

At present I understand a much more sparing use is made 
of that book than used to be the case, and thus far matters are 
made more pleasant, for depend upon it no man is likely to 
attend every evening after a hard day’s work if he is kept 
grinding at things which could be drawn by a pair of compasses 
or reversed by tracing paper in one-fiftieth part of the time it 
takes him to copy them. If the artisan is to be caught, he 
must be interested in what he draws, and, as a general rule, 
what he draws should relate directly to his own profession. 
To expect him to attend regularly every night of the working- 
week would doubtless be asking too much, but by proper 
management he could be induced to give some three or four 
evenings, and when temporarily out of work or when waiting 
for a job he might even attend in the day-time. 

Another great source of improvement is the excellent Museum 
at South Kensington, which, even as a collection, takes its place 
at least on a par with that of the Hotel de Cluny. It is true 
that there are richer objects in the Parisian collection, but 
there are also a good many that are of comparatively little use. 
Now the Kensington Museum has been formed with reference 
to the special object of instructing the workman and designer, 
and the consequence is that there is no rubbish in it. Had it 
been placed in a more central situation, say at Charing Cross, 
it would have had an immense influence in educating the public 
generally, for people would then run in for half-an-hour when 
they were passing, as they do at the National Gallery: and it 
is precisely those half-hours that are the most precious, fer 
people then confine their attention to one or two things and 
study them well, knowing that they have no time for the others ; 
whereas when they go to see the Museum as a sight they try 
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to see as much as possible, and nothing gets properly studied. 
The consequence is that the Museum at South Kensington 
does only one-half the good it might do, and is visited prin- 
cipally by students, sight-seers, and the inhabitants of the 
vicinity, whereas it ought to catch all and every condition of 
life. Our climate unfortunately forbids us educating the people 
as they were educated in Athens and Florence, by the recur- 
rence of the best works of art in the most crowded thorough- 
fares, but there is no reason why our museums and galleries of 
pictures should not be placed in similar situations, where they 
would be, as it were, in everybody’s path. 

The Architectural Museum is another useful institution. 
When it was established there was no public collection of 
casts of medieval art. The architects and amateurs met to- 
gether, subscribed, and gave to the common stock the casts 
contained in their several offices and collections ; others were 
bought at the sale of the Cottingham museum, and a number 
were presented by Mr. Ruskin. The result was the formation 
of a most useful collection, which was located in Canon-row, 
Westminster, but which now, alas! is in captivity at Brompton. 
The Committee still give lectures and offer prizes, but it can 
hardly be denied that the casts are less accessible and the 
institution less useful than they used to be. 

Another great fact is the enlargement of the medieval de- 
partment of the British Museum under the care of Mr. Franks. 
This, however, is open to the public only three days in the 
week, and not at all in the evening. Perhaps some day this 
collection will be incorporated with that at South Kensington, 
and if the whole be then moved up to Charing Cross, we shall 
have a Museum which will be one of the most complete, and, 
above all, one of the most useful in the world. Finally, in 
enumerating the various aids to our present progress, we 
should not forget the public spirit and kindness of those gen- 
tlemen who possess private museums or small collections of 
choice works of art. A glance at any of the publications de- 
voted to art during the last dozen years will tell us on how 
many occasions these noblemen and gentlemen have tem- 
porarily deprived themselves of their most valued possessions 
to benefit their fellow-citizens. When Her Majesty, the Duke 
of Devonshire, and Mr. Beresford Hope, not to mention many 
others, send their jewels to a public museum for months to- 
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gether, a very practical answer is given to those people who try 
to set one class against another. Among secondary causes of 
our improvement we must not forget the splendid volumes 
published after the various Exhibitions, nor still less the won- 
derful spread of photographs, so useful in giving us correct 
representations of form, and so useless in rendering colour. 

Allowing, therefore, the great usefulness of the Government 
Schools, the Exhibitions, and the Museums both public and pri- 
vate, the question now arises as to what are the impediments to 
our future progress. The principal ones appear to me to be three. 

1. A want of a distinctive architecture, which is fatal to art 
generally, 

2. The want of a good costume, which is fatal to colour; and 

3. The want of a sufficient teaching of the figure, which is 
fatal to art in detail. : 

It will perhaps be as well to take these one by one. 

The most fatal impediment of the three is undeniably the 
want of a distinctive architecture in the nineteenth century. 
Architecture is commonly called the mother of all the other 
arts, and these latter are all more or less affected by it in their 
details. In almost every age of the world except our own only 
one style of architecture has been in use, and consequently 
ouly one set of details. The designer had accordingly to master, 
1, the figure, and the great principles of ornament; 2. those 
details of the architecture then practised which were neces- 
sary to his trade; and 3. the technical processes. Now what is 
the case in the present day? If we take a walk in the streets 
of London we may see at least half-a-dozen sorts of architec- 
ture, all with different details; and if we go to a museum we 
shall find specimens of the furniture, jewellery, &c., of these said 
different styles all beautifully classed and labelled. The stu- 
dent, instead of confining himself to one style as in former 
times, is expected to be master of all these said half-dozen, 
which is just as reasonable as asking him to write half-a-dozen 
poems in half-a-dozen languages, carefully preserving the idio- 
matic peculiarities of each. This we all know to be an im- 
possibility, and the end is that our student, instead of tho- 
roughly applying the principles of ornament to one style, is 
so bewildered by having the half-dozen on his hands, that he 
ends by knowing none of them as he ought to do. This is the 
case in almost every trade; and until the question of style gets 
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settled, it is utterly hopeless to think about any great improve- 
ment in modern art. 

At present the fashion appears to have set in in favour of two 
very distinct styles. One is a very impure and bastard Italian, 
which is used in most large secular buildings; and the other is 
a variety of the architecture of the thirteenth century, often, 
I am sorry to say, not much purer than its rival, especially in 
the domestic examples, although its use is principally confined 
to ecclesiastical edifices. It is needless to say that the details of 
these two styles are as different from each other as light from 
darkness, but still we are expected to master both of them. But 
it is most sincerely to be hoped that in course of time one or 
both of them will disappear, and that we may get something of 
our own of which we need yot be ashamed. This may, per- 
haps, take place in the twentieth century, it certainly, as far as 
I can see, will not occur in the nineteenth. But the discouraging 
fact still remains, that until some change does take place in 
this respect, it is in vain to think of any great results from all 
our study and all our training. 

If some kind fairy could make a clean sweep of all our exist- 
ing buildings and all our books on architecture, to say nothing 
of the architects, being then left to our own resources we might 
do something of our own. But as fairies have long ceased to 
exist, we can only live in hopes that the succeeding generations 
may be more fortunate. I forgot tosay that the fairy would 
also have to hide our museums and picture-galleries for at least 
a couple of hundred years. 

The next great impediment to progress is the want of colour 
in our costume. In this respect we are one degree more for- 
tunate than in architecture, for whereas we have several styles 
of the latter practised at the same time, fashion is so great 
a tyrant that she will allow of only one kind of costume. Since 
the great French Revolution all colour has been gradually dying 
out of the male costume, until we have got reduced to our pre- 
sent gamut of brown, black and neutral tint; which, combined 
with the chimney-pot hat and the swallow-tailed coat, form a cos- 
tume by no means particularly adapted to refresh the eye seek- 
ing for form or colour. Now this absence of colour is really 
a very serious consideration, for the eye of the designer is 
naturally affected by what he sees around him: thus in the 
East, where every one wears coloured costume, the fabrics pro- 
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duced are universally admired for their admirable harmony of 
colour. It is very true that the tints of certain garments may 
in the first instance be bright and gaudy, but they very soon 
become faded into better tones by atmospheric influences, and 
they are broken up by stains or discoloured by rain; or, as 
our great living novelist observes, “The sun takes away the 
colour from the cloths to give it to the flowers.” 

Again, Englishmen are without the sumptuous public proces- 
sions, both civil and religious, wherein rich and bright costume 
can be studied, as abroad: the only gratuitous exhibition of 
this kind accessible to the Londoner being the daily relief of the 
troop of cavalry at the Horse Guards. It may be urged that 
any one desirous of studying costume has ample opportunities 
of so doing at our various theatres, but, unfortunately, it is but 
too often not only ludicrously false in an antiquarian point of 
view, but utterly repugnant to good taste: the costumes fre- 
quently do not even fit the wearers, and look more as if they 
had been hired for the night from some Jew costumier than 
as forming part of the wardrobe of a well-appointed theatre. 

How different is all this from the old Greek theatre, where 
nothing was too good or too splendid to adorn what was to 
them a half-religious ceremony; but then their drama was in- 
timately connected with their history and religion, and their 
pieces were written by such men as Aischylus, Aristophanes, 
and Sophocles, and were not what our newspapers euphoniously 
call clever adaptations from the French by the talented and 
prolific Mr. Blank. 

Indeed, it must be confessed that our theatres are greatly in 
need of a most sweeping reformation, the first step to which 
will be the abolition of the invariable couleur de rose criticisms 
which occur in every newspaper. If an architect does a bad 
building, or an author writes a bad book, he deserves, and gene- 
rally is fortunate enough to obtain, a strong adverse criticism ; 
and why an actor or dramatic author should be exempt from the 
same very wholesome tonic is more than most people can explain. 
At least the Lord Chamberlain, who is endowed with almost 
despotic power, might set his face against translations from the 
French, by refusing to license them, although it might entail 
the inconvenience upon the dramatic authors of shutting up 
their French dictionaries and trusting to their wits. 

Again, it may probably be objected that at least we get 
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colour in our female costume. This is true, but then the form 
is so utterly bad that it is totally unfit for art purposes. As 
Mr. Beresford Hope most justly observed some time since, ‘‘ The 
ladies’ costume has very greatly deteriorated within the last 
dozen years, and if we search into the reason of this falling off, 
I am afraid we must refer it to no less a person than the 
Empress of the French.” When she attained her present high 
position there was a glorious opportunity open to her; and had 
she possessed a really artistic taste she would gradually have 
given the ladies a costume that sculptors would have delighted to 
carve and painters to paint, instead of borrowing the effete dress 
of an age which Carlyle describes as bankrupt in everything. It 
is difficult for us in the present day to realize the effects of bright 
colours seen in masses, but I well remember on one occasion 
seeing an assemblage of Turkish ladies on a quay of the Bos- 
phorus. The form of the dress was not at all unlike that which 
prevailed in our own country during the reign of Edward LI. ; 
the dresses themselves were of almost every conceivable colour 
under the sun, and being quite new were rather gaudy; but the 
effect of the whole was most wonderful, resembling an enor- 
mous moving flower-bed filled with the most brilliant flowers. 
A medizval holiday crowd must have been even more gor- 
geous, for there the colours were varied by embroidery. Now 
can any one question that these frequent assemblies of beautiful 
colours are without their due effect upon the eye of the designer, 
and that it is all the same to him whether he sees crowds such 
as we see in London or such as we may view on the Bosphorus? 
Unfortunately it is very questionable whether the present gene- 
ration is likely to see any great amount of colour used in cos- 
tume, for fashions in this respect change nearly as slowly as 
architecture. 

The third impediment to our progress is the want of a more 
extended teaching of the figure. Up to very lately there seems 
to have been a very great reluctance in almost every profession 
connected with the fine arts, except in those of painting and 
sculpture, to teaching pupils the human figure, and even where 
better things were to be expected it is usually the last thing 
the pupil attempts, whereas it ought to have been the first, as 
soon as the beginner has understood the value of a curve and 
learnt a little perspective. 

So important, indeed, is this acquisition of the power of 
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drawing the human figure, that there is scarcely a trade or pro- 
fession where the designer or artisan would not find it of the 
very greatest assistance; and even in architecture, which to 
a certain degree would seem independent of it except as an ac- 
cessory, it is the only way of giving the pupil that power of 
judgment which is generally called good taste. 

As to the designer for manufactures, he would do well to 
remember what no less a man than Haydon said upon this 
point, namely, that a man who could draw a head could draw 
a leaf, but that it by no means followed that the man who could 
draw a leaf could drawa head. At present it must be confessed 
that we are lamentably deficient in this branch of drawing, and 
therefore we find designers introducing the figure as little as 
possible in their compositions: but indeed they are hardly to 
be blamed, for if they did introduce it they would find almost 
insuperable difficulties in getting it executed by the artisans 
at their disposal. It is true that help is occasionally obtained 
in this difficulty by the employment of young artists, but the 
present system of exhibitions of easel pictures makes the first 
steps in their profession so much of a lottery that they can 
hardly be depended upon for any continuous work. Thus 
a young painter does not sell his pictures, and is willing to 
work, say for a stained-glass manufacturer, at the rate of a guinea 
a-day. Suddenly, however, by some good luck one of his pro- 
ductions gets hung on the line at the Academy, and is bought 
by some great picture-dealer. Our friend then bids adieu to 
his former client, and forthwith turns up his nose at cartoons or 
wall-painting, and paints nothing but easel pictures. Nor does 
the evil end here, for all his contemporaries seeing his success 
naturally go on painting similar easel pictures, in the hopes of 
the same good luck, and also despise cartoons and walls, to the 
great detriment of art in general and of the manufacturer in 
particular, who is thereupon obliged to fall back on his regular 
designer: which brings us to our former conclusion, that he (the 
designer) is the man to catch hold of and educate up. to the 
mark ; and if we want to do this, the most effectual method is 
to teach him the figure thoroughly. 

What, then, are we to do in the present state of things, when 
we labour under such serious difficulties as the want of a dis- 
tinctive architecture, of local colour, and a sufficient teaching 
of the figure. 
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The first two evils can only be cured by time, for sudden re- 
volutions are seldom if ever made either in the architecture or 
in the costume of a people. The only consolation we have is 
the very poor one that our rivals labour under exactly the same 
disadvantages. But if we are powerless to control the two first, 
the remedy for the third is entirely in our own hands. We can 
increase the number of Government Schools, and we can render 
them more useful by taking up the artisan, and teaching both 
him and the designer the human figure a great deal more. 

It is also possible to greatly ameliorate the public taste by 
establishing local museums, not only in the provinces but in 
London itself, where considerable portions of the Kensington 
Museum, or duplicates where attainable, might be exhibited 
and changed at stated periods, say every three or six months, 
so that the idler who drops in for half-an-hour might periodi- 
cally have the chance of seeing something new. This, it is true, 
might slightly diminish the number of visitors we find so con- 
stantly advertised in the papers as enjoying the advantages at 
the South Kensington, but still that Museum would always re- 
main the Mecca of designers and sight-seers. Probably also 
some relaxation might be made in cases like the present,.and 
Societies who are helping in the same work might have the ad- 
vantages of obtaining, by payment of a small fee, objects from 
the Museum to illustrate their lectures. Had this been possible 
at the present time I need scarcely say how happy the Society 
of Arts would have been to have taken advantage of it for the 
illustration of the lectures with which I intend to follow the 
present. I trust, however, that I may be able in some degree 
to supply the deficiency, and to shew you sufficient to illustrate 
what I may have to say; but even then the best advice I can 
give is to go through the turn-style and judge for yourselves. 

My suggestions, however, for our future improvements in 
the application of art to industry reduce themselves simply to 
these,— 

Increase the Government Schools of Design. 

Multiply local museums, and render them easy of access. 

Educate the designer as thoroughly as possible, but, above all, 
teach him the figure; and, if you can, catch the artisan and 
teach him as well. 

As to style and costume, they are beyond our control, and 
must be left wholly to time and Providence. 





TWO DAYS IN CORNWALL WITH THE CAMBRIAN 
ARCH ZOOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


(Continued from p. 41.) 


On Friday, August 29, a company scarcely less numerous than that 
of the preceding day left Penzance about 9 o’clock. Our course lay 
through the parish of Gulval, to the supposed British village of Chy- 
sauster, situated on the ridge and slope of a hill, the highest portion of 
which is occupied by the ancient fortification of Castle-an-dinas. The 
village with its surrounding enclosures extends over ten or twelve acres 
of ground, and there may still be traced the foundations of seven or 
eight huts, mostly of elliptical form ; some are more circular than others, 
but all were constructed on the same principle. The accompanying 
plan shews the arrangement of one of them in a comparatively good 
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Plan of Hut, Chysauster. 


state of preservation. This is formed of a thick wall faced externally 
and internally with stones built together without cement, the inter- 
mediate space being filled with earth. On the north-east side, the 
highest part of the ground, the wall is about two feet high, and nine 
feet thick from the external facing to the small circular chambers. - On 
the opposite side the wall is constructed on a rampart, sloping away 
from its base, and its height, exclusive of the rampart, is about nine or 
ten feet, the breadth four feet. The entrance faces a little east of south, 
and forms the approach to a passage somewhat more than twenty feet 
in length, and contracted in width towards the interior of the dwelling. 
Passing through this we came into a large open area thirty-two feet by 
thirty-four, from which openings led into small chambers apparently 
Constructed within the thickness of the wall on the east and north sides. 
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Three of these chambers are from fifteen to twelve feet in diameter ; 
the fourth, opposite the entrance, being of much greater dimensions, 
One half of the second cell on the right of the entrance is deeper than 
the other. All these chambers are regularly walled ; in some instances 
the stones appear to have been slightly overstepped, and thus gradually 
approaching as they increased in height, and giving the structure some- 
what of a beehive form. The stone-work, however, does not appear to 
have converged sufficiently to have formed a perfect dome, and the apex 
of the roof was probably constructed of furze and turf laid on branches 
of trees. The large open area could only have been roofed by the 
erection of a pole in the centre, with others converging to its summit 
from the surrounding walls. No traces, however, of such construction 
exist, neither does it seem probable that this space was ever covered in, 
The dimensions of this hut are about eighty by sixty-five feet. Three 
or four yards north of this is another, somewhat less in size, on nearly 
the same plan: there are, however, but three cells, and the outer wall 
follows the shapes of those cells, not being carried around in a con- 
tinuous curve as in that described above. This second hut has, within 
the large open area, two walled pits, each six by three feet, and similar 
in character, though much less in size, to those in the camp on Worle 
Hill in Somerset, and to those found in some of the Cornish hill-castles. 

These two huts were connected by a bank of earth, and the whole 
cluster of dwellings extending over the hill slope were surrounded by 
enclosures of eccentric shapes. Beneath the dwellings, but still on the 
declivity of the hill, were two subterranean galleries, similar to that we 
entered at Bolleit. One was of considerable length, as may still be 
seen by the long trench and heaps of stones marking its site, for it has 
been utterly demolished by persons carrying away the larger stones for 
building purposes. The other, about a hundred yards distant, though 
partially destroyed, is sufficiently perfect to shew the mode of its con- 
struction, and resembles that at Pendeen, in St. Just, in having each 
course of stone overstepping that beneath. The roof was formed by 
long slabs of granite, as seen at Bolleit. Dr. Borlase dug up the floor 
of the Pendeen cave, but found little to repay the labour of his search, 
excepting a circular pit in one of the passages. There appears to be 
no record of bones, urns, or such relics as are attributed to primitive 
races, having been discovered in the Cornish caves. Polwhele found 
ashes in one in the parish of St. Constantine, but no accompanying re- 
mains to afford a clue as to the period when the structure was formed. 
It has already been stated, in noticing the Bolleit Fogou, that caves of 
this kind occur within ancient fortifications. Polwhele, in his ‘‘ Histo- 
rical Views of Devon,” refers to one at South Huish, near an entrench- 
ment on the declivity of a hill, and Borlase describes another at Bo- 
dinnar, iu the parish of Sancreed, in Cornwall, which spot, from the 
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numerous heaps of stones and traces of hut circles, he considers to be 
the site of a British town. Many writers have considered those struc- 
tures to have been store-chambers, and as places of refuge in times of 
danger. Some have even conjectured that they were used as habita- 
tions—dwelling-places of the natives of the country! But any one who 
has ever inspected them must admit that they are altogether unsuited 
to be places of abode, though it is not improbable, as in the instance of 
the party of Royalists at Bolleit, that they may have been temporarily 
occupied as hiding-places. It seems to be clearly ascertained that in 
this country some primitive races did at times live in caves, and have 
left traces of such habitation, as, for instance, at Kent’s Hole at Tor- 
quay ; but this, and all other caves which were occupied as dwelling- 
places, were as different as possible from the Fozous, the long, walled, 
subterranean chambers of Cornwall. 

The Cornish caves are perhaps akin to the “ Giants’ Chambers” 
and ‘ earth-houses” of Norway, Sweden, and the Highlands of Scot- 
land; and to the “ passage-buildings” described by Worsaae in his 
“Primeval Antiquities of Denmark.” Many appear to have been 
formed in such situations as to render them difficult to be discovered, 
and to the present day the people have superstitions respecting those 
caves, that it is dangerous to enter them, and that some near the coast 
run long distances under the sea. ‘lhat at Bodinnar was called the 
“ Giant’s Holt,” and, Borlase says, has “no other use at present than 
to frighten and appease froward children.” Of the Bolleit cave it is 
said that th: roof will fall in and crush any one who remains there 
more than a ce ain number of minutes. All these superstitious notions 
may at least be considered good evidence of the antiquity of these pecu- 
liar structures, an! it appears that similar tales are attached to the 
“earth-houses” of Denmark, as may be seen by the following quotation 
from Robert Jamieson’s “ Illustrations of Northern Antiquities :’— 

“*Earth-houses,’ as they were called, were built underground in hillocks, 
the entrance to which, being concealed by trees and underwood, was known only 
to those to whom they belonged. Here plate, jewels, armour, or whatever was 
more precious, was deposited for security against any sudden invasion, such as 
they were continually exposed to; and those who were interested in preventing 
the places from being explored industriously propagated reports of its being the 
retreat of a Drac (demon) of the most malignant and terrible description. Every 
chief had his peculiar cavern, treasury, or hiding-place, which was known only to 
those whom it most concerned. Caverns of this kind are everywhere pointed out 
at this day in Norway, Sweden, and the Highlands of Scotland; and if they are 
but sufficiently large and dark, never without some terrible story of the dragon or 
demon who was encountered by the warrior, harper, or bag-piper who, in quest of 
the treasure, ventured too far.” 


’ The Cornish caves have as yet been but very imperfectly examined ; 
if they were thoroughly investigated with great care, no doubt something 
Gent. Mac, 1864, Vot. I. Pp 
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might be found to afford a clue to their origin and purpose. The 
Chapel-Uny cave in the parish of Sancreed,—alluded to in the account 
of the preceding day’s excursion,—has within the last six or eight 
months been partially explored. In opening it, 
it was found that the long passage, A on the plan, 
was filled to the roof with soil, in many places 
much discoloured. The annexed plan, the result 
of a hasty sketch taken in weather unsuitable for 
such work, may serve to give an idea of the ar- 
rangement as far as it is yet known. The circular 
chamber, perhaps unique as regards the Cornish 
caves, was undoubtedly a perfect dome-shaped cell 
entirely constructed of stone, and has on one side, 
opposite the entrance, C, from the long gallery, a 
low recess, B, with jambs and lintel. How far this 
extends is uncertain; it may be the entrance to 
another passage. Indeed, it is most probable that 
other passages would be discovered if the explora- 
tion were continued. The circular chamber was 
not found to have been filled with earth, at least it contained nothing 
more than the débris of the fallen roof. The “ Giants’ Chambers” of 
Denmark were filled up like the passage in this structure. "Worsaae 
says the “circular chambers, and even the entrances, which are from 
sixteen to twenty feet in length, are filled with trodden earth and 
pebbles, the object of which doubtless was to protect the repose of 
the dead in their grave.” He suggests that they had been thus filled 
as soon as a corpse had been deposited, “ and not to have been opened 
until a new corpse was to be interred*.” 

Above the Chysauster cave the hill-side is scarped into a succession 
of terraces, each platform being very evenly levelled. The ground was 
so thickly overgrown with furze an.| brambles as to prevent our enter- 
ing many of the hut-dwellings, but two of the best examples were in- 
spected with interest”. 

Leaving Chysauster, we had to proceed through a rather rough lane 
to a place called New Mill, where we got on the high road from Pen- 
zance to Zennor, and passing under Mulfra Hill, crowned with a crom- 
lech, of which we had a distant view, we drove over the Zennor Down 
to ards the village of Treryn. All the company, however, did not pro- 
ceed to the latter place, for we stopped on the way, and it was explained 
that those who wished to inspect a bee-hive hut at Bosphrennis, which 


Plan of Cave, Chapel-Uny. 





* Worsaae’s Primeval Antiquities of Denmark, translated by W. J. Thoms. 
> In vol. xviii. of the Archwological Journal I have given a plan of the whole 
village of Chysauster, with illustrations of masonry, &c. 
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had been brought into notice only a few weeks previously by Mr. Thomas 
Cornish, might do so by walking about a mile across the Down, and that 
carriages would -be driven round and be kept in waiting for them as 
near as they could be brought to the Bosphrennis village. Fifteen or 
sixteen gentlemen availed themselves of this arrangement, and did not 
afterwards regret having taken this special excursion. About three or 
four hundred yards from the road we saw the remains of a circle which 
appeared to have consisted of numerous upright pillars, with rude 
masonry between them. This is probably the Zennor circle of Borlase. 
Between this spot and the Mulfra cromlech, as well as on the route to 
Bosphrennis, are several barrows, some of which have been opened. 
The Bosphrennis hut has already been so ably described by the Rev. 
E. L. Barnwell in the Archaologia Cambrensis that little need be said 
beyond what is necessary to explain the accompanying illustrations. 





_ Feet 





Plan of Bee-hive Hut, Bosphrennis. 


The hut consists of two chambers, one circular, thirteen feet in dia- 
meter, the other rectangular, nine by seven feet ; with a communicating 
doorway, B on the plan, measuring four feet high by three feet nine inches 
in breadth. The principal entrance, A, five feet six inches high and 
two feet wide, has a lintel composed of three slabs of granite. C marks 
another entrance only two feet seven inches high and two feet three 
inches wide; one lintel stone remains, but there were evidently others, 
for the outer facing of the wall on this side has suffered much injury, 
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many of the stones having been carried away. At H the wall has 
been broken through, thus affording a good section, and shewing the 
mode of construction. All the stones—large blocks of granite—used 
in this structure appear to have been selected with much care. In 
the circular chamber each course overlaps that beneath, and the stones 
at the height of five feet project inwardly three feet beyond those at 
the base, as shewn by fig. 1 in the annexed woodcut, and appears to 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
Sections of Masonry, Bee-hive Hut, Bosphrennis. 


have thus continued until a perfect dome was formed; the roof has 
fallen in, and the present height of the wall is from five to six feet. 
The masonry over the doorway, B, is stepped over towards both 
chambers (see fig. 2), but the remaining three sides of the rect- 
angular one consist of perpendicular walling to the height of seven 
feet without shewing any indication of the manner in which: the roof 
was formed. It was thought at first that the rectangular chamber was 
of later date, but on more careful examination this was not found to be 
the case, and there can be no doubt that the whole building was con- 
structed at the same time. In the end of the rectangular chamber, 
five feet from the ground, is a small window, which, as regards struc- 
tures of this kind, Mr. Barnwell considers to be unique in England 
and Wales :— 


“For although Tref Caeran in Caernarvonshire may still retain a doorway in 
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the outer defences, yet no other instance of a window is known. Even in the 
more numerous and perfect specimens of such buildings in the west of Ireland (for 
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Exterior of End of R: :tangular Chamber, Bee-hive Hut, Bosphrennis. 


an excellent account of which see Mr. Dunoyer’s article in the Archeological 
Journal, vol. xv.) only one window is figured in Plate IV. of the article referred 
to, and it appears to have been much more carefully and neatly executed than the 
one at Bosphrennis‘*.” 

The masonry of the side walls of the inner chamber appears to have 
been executed with much greater care and regularity than the end in 
which the window occurs. At F and E are low platforms about 
eighteen inches in height, and at G three steps in the hedge. The use 
of these platforms is not apparent, neither is it evident what purpose the 
great thickness of the south-west wall could have served. On the 
opposite side, it will be observed, the wall externally follows the shape 
of the chambers, whilst here there is, to all appearance, a solid mass 
of earth between the two facings. At present there is not known to 
exist in Cornwall any other building of the period to which this is 
assigned to be compared with it. The interesting bee-hive huts of 
Roughtor and Brown Willy described by Sir Gardner Wilkinson are 
of a different character. One of the gentlemen present stated that 
if he had seen this building of a round and rectangular chamber in 
Ireland he should have called it an oratory—a place in which some 
religious man established himself and had a little chapel attached. 
Whatever may have been its use, the striking resemblance of this 
building to those in Ireland seems to afford another proof of the con- 
nexion which existed between the two countries at an early period. 
This bee-hive hut stands in the angle of a small enclosure, the hedges 
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of which are built of the stones which at one time formed other similar 
structures, and which were destroyed by a former tenant, but within 
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the remembrance of the person now occupying the estate. In an ad- 
joining field are the remains of the foundations of rectangular chambers 
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surrounded by a rudely constructed circle, and at the distance of a few 
hundred yards, among furze and heath, are traces of circular enclo- 
sures resembling those at Chysauster. 

After having examined the bee-hive hut, we retraced our steps 
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through a few fields to the side of a little stream, the course of which 
we followed for a short distance, then directed our way to a croft on 
the left, and came on the fallen cromlech of Bosphrennis. It consisted 


Fallen Cromlech, Bosphrennis. 


of four supporters three feet six inches high, forming a complete kist- 
vaen six feet by three, and what is very remarkable, the covering-stone 
is circular, measuring four feet ten inches in diameter and five inches 
thick. The stone must certainly have been wrought into this form, 
and it seems to afford the only known instance of the kind. It was 
suggested that it was made circular in modern times,—in fact, that the 
cfdmlech was pulled down for this stone,—and that after it had been 
shaped it was found useless for the purpose required. But, after all, it 
scarcely seems likely that any one would be at the labour of rounding 
a large piece of granite without first ascertaining whether it was of 
suitable dimensions and quality. Though—owing to the rough cha- 
racter of the intervening ground—we had to proceed on a roundabout 
course, this cromlech is no more than about five hundred yards from 
the bee-hive hut. 

It was but a short walk to the conveyance which had been left 
behind for us. W- lad now a good sea view, and just below could 
see the situations of the Gurnard’s Head and Bosigran, both fortified 
headlands. After proceeding nearly parallel with the coast for a mile 
or two our route took an inland direction, and we soon came in sight of 
Chiin-hill, and at a mile distant could perceive that the castle was 
already in the ; ossession of the advaiced party of vu forces. 


(To be continued.) 
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MONUMENTAL BRASSES®. 


Tue Messrs. Waller have at length completed the Series of Monu- 
mental Brasses which they commenced many years since: so long 
ago, indeed, that a considerable number of their subscribers have 
passed away; and explorers in the same field of archeological research, 
following in the wake of the Messrs. Waller and availing themselves 
of their labours, have been able to complete less expensive publications 
and to disseminate instruction on interesting and important monu- 
ments heretofore but partially investigated. For earlier engravings of 
brasses, Fisher, Cotman, and Gough, Charles Stothard and Blore, may 
be referred to; but the Messrs. Waller were the first to venture on 
a general survey of the brasses of our country, with the object of en- 
graving a selection on a scale of magnitude and with precision of detail 
that should leave nothing to be desired in conveying a full and proper 
notion of the beauty and variety of this class of our national monu- 
ments. And now we can contemplate this splendid volume, finished ; 
but yet not so extended as the aspirations and the abilities of the 
authors would have made it, had their labours been fully appreciated. 
Considering the incommensurate support afforded, we are the more 
forcibly impressed with the value of the work, and with the amount of 
enthusiasm, of physical toil, and power of mind and hand expended 
upon it; and we can but think, now the hardworking and talented 
authors have done their duty so successfully, that remuneration will, in 
some way, await them. 

The researches of Messrs. Waller have not as yet detected in Eng- 
land any example of monumental brasses anterior to the thirteenth 
century, the earliest, and which stands first in their Series, being of Sir 
John D’Aubernoun, of Stoke D’Aubernoun, in the county of Surrey, 
A.D. 1277. Others, anterior to this, did exist in Wells Cathedral, one 
of which was to the memory of Bishop Jocelin, a.p. 1242; but the 
matrices now only remain. Richard de Berkyng, Abbot of Westminster, 
A.D. 1246; Bishop Grostete, at Lincoln, a.p. 1253, are among the few 
earlier recorded instances, the most remote being, apparently, that men- 
tioned by Leland, in St. Paul’s, Bedford, to the memory of Simon de 
Beauchamp, who died previous to a.p. 1208. In France examples analo- 
gous in character are found of earlier date; for example, the copper 
enamelled plate in the church of St. Julien at Le Mans, engraved in 
Stothard’s “‘ Monumental Effigies,”’ and attributed by him, and by Mont- 





* “A Series of Monumental Brasses, extending from the Reign of Edward I. to 
that of Elizabeth. By I. G. and L. A. B. Waller.” (Folio. London: Nichols 
and Son. Oxford and London: J. H. and J. Parker.) 
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faucon, to Geoffrey Plantagenet, a.p.1150. Mr. Planché has shewn that, 
in every probability, this plate represents William Fitz-Patrick, Earl 
of Salisbury, who died a.p.1118. The celebrated Limoges enamelled 
metal-work, combining the two processes of engraving and enamelling, 
as is well known, is of early date. At the same time, a question arises 
whether the honour of the invention of the monumental brass is due to 
France or to Germany ; for numerous early and important works in brass 
are to be found in the latter country ; and the origin of the invention, or 
rather of the substitution of brass plates for sepulchral monuments in stone, 
has been usually assigned to Flanders. It must be borne in mind that 
northern Germany exported brass or laton under the name of “ Cullen” 
(Cologn) “‘ plate.’ The citizens of Cologne must have had early com- 
mercial intercourse with England, certainly anterior to a.p, 1203, when 
King John, after soliciting their support of his nephew Otho, offers 
them the liberty of traffic in his dominions, on their paying the duties 
paid by their predecessors; and in less than twenty years subsequent 
the merchants of Cologne had established in London a Guildhall, in 
which probably the other cities of Germany were associated with them, 
and it was afterwards known by the name of the German Guildhall. 

It can hardly be doubted that incised slabs preceded the engraved 
brasses, probably for some centuries, although at present we seem de- 
ficient in materials to warrant any positive decision on the date of the 
earliest incised slabs. Mr. Way, who has published two very inter- 
esting examples” of the early half of the thirteenth century, from 
Avenbury, in Herefordshire, and from Bitton, in Somersetshire, justly 
remarks how much this class of ancient sepulchral monuments has been 
disregarded. If rudeness of execution is to be depended upon (it is 
not always a certain guide), the Avenbury slab may be somewhat earlier 
than that of Bitton. ‘The coarse cutting of the slab in Carisbrook 
Church, in the Isle of Wight, and its general character, denote, as the 
Messrs. Waller observe, a period not later than the twelfth century. 
It represents the upper half of a prior with a pastoral staff and a book. 
But there is an example to which attention may be directed, ofa date 
long anterior. It is a slab in the museum of Poitiers of the late 
Roman epoch, about five feet in length, with the half-figure of a 
woman, front face, and at the bottom of the bust a figure of a child 
laid crossways, with face upwards. These figures are rudely incised. 
They are intended to represent a mother and child, the wife and 
daughter of Reginus, as is certified by the inscription beneath :— 


LEPIDA VALENTIS F 
REGINI VXOR 
LEPIDA REGINI FIL 
PIETATIS... 





© Archwologia, vol. xxx. p. 267. 
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There is another class of sepulchral monuments contemporaneous 
only with the earliest brasses, which from its rarity has not received 
the notice it deserves. It comprises inscribed effigies in mosaic work, 
laid in parallelograms somewhat resembling at a distance the monu- 
mental brasses, to which in some respects they bear quite as near a 
relation as the incised slabs. The colouring, which is very effective, 
may have given rise to the splendid enamelling of the richer kind of 
brasses; and the inscriptions are, like those of the latter, arranged 
along the sides. The full-length effigies of Bishop Frumault, a.p. 1180, 
at Arras, and that of William, son of Count Robert of Flanders, 
A.D. 1109, at St. Omer, may be particularised. Others could be cited, 
some of which are of earlier times; and it is not improbable that a 
careful examination of them would shew a close connection in one or 
more instances with the later process of enamelling in brass. 

Although the Messrs. Wailer hesitate to decide between the claims 
of France and Germany to the invention of the monumental brass, they 
do not refrain from determining which in England were executed by 
foreign artists and which are the result of native skill. The beautiful 
brasses of Lynn, of Newark, and of St. Alban’s (the first of which 
Gough says was the work of a Cellini of the fourteenth century), they 
instance as the finest productions of the Flemish school. They con- 
sider the finest brass of English design to be that of Prior Nelond, at 


Cowfold, in Sussex; and that the cross flory is peculiar to England. 
The remarks on the distinguishing peculiarities of the English and the 
Continental will be read with interest in the Introduction to this valu- 
able work ; but we may cull a few passages as examples :— 


“ Brasses are of twokinds: those executed on a square or oblong surface of metal ; 
and those the component parts of which are cut out, the background being the 
marble or stone in which they are inlaid. The former plan is that generally 
adopted in Flemish brasses: the latter distinguishes those of this country. 
Nevertheless there are several Flemish brasses in the latter fashion ; and some 
few of English workmanship in the former. The true distinction between them 
is in execution. In English work the burin or lozenge-shaped graver is more 
constautly used. Broad lines are produced by repeated parallel strokes running 
into each other; and the channel, thus made, is in some cases roughened by cross- 
hatching, as in a fine example of John de Campeden, at St. Cross, near Winchester. 
But in the Flemish, a broad chisel-shaped tool has been chiefly used: the channels 
are not so deep, and are always smooth at the bottom. Simple as it seems to be, 
this difference of practice has materially affected the character of the designs. 
This is especially noticeable in the treatment of draperies, in which the Flemish 
brasses fall short of the grace and elegance to be found in English examples; and 
the reason appears to be that the broad-cutting tool admitted of less freedom in 
execution. 

“French brasses we know little of, except from the drawings previously alluded 
to (in the Bodleian Library, made about 1700), and some engravings in Montfaucon’s 
Monarchie Francaise. ‘There is, indeed, one at Amiens Cathedral still pre- 
served: it is of small size, affixed to the wall, and consists of a seated figure of 
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the Virgin Mary with the infant Jesus, before whom is a kneeling figure of a 
bishop ; and behind him a figure of St. John the Evangelist holding a chalice, out 
of which a serpent is issuing, and having at his girdle an ink-horn and penner. 
The background is richly diapered. The memorial records John Avantage, 
formerly bishop of Amiens, and a very long inscription in French directs masses 
to be said at stated times. The character of the whole is Flemish; nor can we, 
from this example, draw any conclusion as to the execution of French brasses. In 
England there is but one we can safely speculate upon as of French design; and 
this is to the memory of Sir John Northwode and Joan de Badlesmere, his wife, 
¢. 1330, in Minster Church, in the Isle of Sheppey ; it is engraved in Stothard’s 
‘Monumental Effigies.’ This is, in many respects, so dissimilar to contemporary 
works, both in costume and in execution, the lappets of the lady’s hood not being 
seen in any other example, but common in French effigies of the time, as shewn in 
Montfaucon’s Monarchie Francaise, that we may well assume this to be French. 
That at Elsing, Norfolk, to the memory of Sir Hugh Hastings, is, perhaps, a 
doubtful example ; and there are others that might be classed with it, such as that 
at Wimbish, Essex, to Sir John de Wauton and Lady, 1347; but there are no 
positive data on which we can rely. Judging from the character of the design in 
some of the incised slabs in France, we can have no doubt but that their brasses 
rivalled in richness of decoration those of Flanders. 

“ German brasses have a character of their own by which they are distinguished. 
They have a broader treatment; the parts are relatively larger ; and there is not 
that strict adherence to the conventional attitudes of prayer. The marginal in- 
scriptions are generally in large, bold, and well-shaped letters. Both kinds of 
design are found among them: that after the Flemish fashion in an unbroken 
plate; and that which has the figure cut out to its outline. The magnificent 
brasses at Stralsund and Lubeck are of Flemish execution, and rank among the 
finest works of the burin extant. The brass in the cathedral at Constance, to 
the memory of Robert Hallam, Bishop of Salisbury, 1416, who was present at the 
celebrated council which condemned John Huss, is of English workmanship and 
design.” 

The Messrs. Waller then give a review of the range of monumental 
brasses, from which it appears not to have extended to the south of 
Europe; and if one or two examples are to be found in Spain, they do 
not prove that the art had been practised there, but merely the con- 
nection of the Netherlands with the crown of Spain. The examples in 
Northern Italy are also few; and there seems, from the facts adduced, 
no reason to doubt that the manufacture of these elegant memorials was 
restricted to Flanders, Germany, France, and England. Scotland and 
Ireland possess but few. In the ancient seats of our woollen manu- 
factures they have been very numerous, probably from the more con- 
stant intercourse with Flanders and Germany; and though they are 
pretty generally distributed over England, they abound most in the 
eastern and midland counties and around the metropolis. Purbeck 
marble is generally used for a groundwork; but in Sussex and in parts 
of Kent the Petworth marble predominates. But the Flemish brasses 
in England, it appears, are all let into a dark grey or black marble, or 
mountain limestone, leaving but little room to doubt their execution 
abroad to order, and their transmission to this country complete. The 
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artists seldom affixed their names or devices; but the great precision 
which delineation in outline upon so hard a material demanded renders 
the styles of the different hands employed easy to be discriminated, as 
the Messrs. Waller point out :— 

“Thus, in the early examples, that of Sir John Daubernoun and Sir Robert de 
Bures are evidently by the same, and possibly that of Lady Jone de Cobham; 
whilst that of Sir Robert de Septvans and Sir Roger de Trumpington, though 
having much of the characteristic conventions, are clearly not executed by 
the same. Sir John de Creke is identical with another example, Sir John 
Daubernoun, at Stoke Dabernon, and no others exist of this hand. We have 
four brasses only of that very peculiar convention marked in the figure of 
Thomas Cheyne; two are at Cobham, and a fragment of another at Mereworth, 
Kent. Four nearly contemporary but distinct works are seen in Sir Reginald 
Cobham ; Sir John Flambard, at Harrow; Peter Lacy, Northfleet, Kent, 1375; 
and a Priest and a Frankelein. The more delicate drawing which marks the 
brasses of the first half of the fifteenth century renders it less easy to discriminate. 
But that of William Ermyn, Rector, Sir John Leventhorp, and Prior Nelond 
seem to indicate three different hands, and all of them remarkable for the sim- 
plicity and beauty of their design and drawing. None more beautiful are extant 
than what can be traced to these designers.” 


The varied character of the design, as the Messrs. Waller justly 
observe, constitutes a peculiar feature for study in the brasses. Some 
of the earliest forms, such as those found in the Catacombs of Rome of 
the sixth century, are reproduced. The cross, from its most simple 
normal form, becomes at length so elaborated tha: its primitive cha- 
racter is nearly lost. Many of the emblems of trades and occupations, 
found on other monuments, often occur on the brasses. There are the 
gloves for the glover, the woolpack for the woolman, the horn for the 
forester, and the chalice for the priest. The shears which are so fre- 
quently found on the uninscribed slabs, on the contrary, are never seen, 
so far as we can perceive; and for this reason, they denote simply 
a woman, and not, as has been usually supposed, the business of a 
clothier; and the figure of a female cut upon the brass renders this 
emblem superfluous. © But it is the profuse decoration of the finer kind 
of Flemish brasses which attracts our attention and wins our admiration, 
as, for example, those at Lynn. The ladies are attired in richly em- 
broidered dresses, or in flowing gowns with elaborate patterns worked 
in the loom. The background is often formed of diapered hangings; 
and grotesque designs fill up the spaces between the architectural out- 
lines of the elegant and florid canopies. At Bruges is preserved a frag- 
ment of a brass, evidently by the same hand that executed those at 
Lynn, upon which are introduced representations of ladies playing at 
bowls :— 

‘The iconographical arrangement observed in some of the finest examples (those 


of Lynn, St. Alban’s, Newark, Topcliffe, and others) is well worth our attention. 
The rich tabernacle-work that crowns the canopies, beneath which are the effigies 
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of the deceased, is devoted to a symbolism of Paradise. An aged and venerable 
figure with flowing beard holds the soul of the deceased in his lap; angels with 
various instruments of music represent celestial harmony, others are censing. This 
is indeed ‘Abraham’s bosom ;’ and the motive is derived from St. Luke, ec. xvi. 
v. 19—23. The treatment is sometimes varied, and the most eminent apostles 
introduced in due order instead of angels. The supporting shafts have their 
niches filled with patriarchs, and sometimes figures to represent mourners. 
Beneath the feet of the figures there are frequently subjects of a more mundane 
character, illustrative of habits and customs, popular sports and games, and per- 
haps some occasional event in the life of the deceased. The beautiful monument 
of Robert Braunche, Mayor of Lynn, has the representation of a civic feast,—it may 
be one given toa royal guest. The peacock, a princely dish, is being brought in 
by ladies, accompanied by minstrels and ‘a noise’ of trumpets, whilst an armed 
squire presents it on bended knee.” 


The numerous examples of costume afforded by the brasses, from the 
crusader down to the yeoman and the poor “ parson of a towne,” open 
a wide and rich source of information to the archeologist; and the 
scale on which this series is executed, the number given, the variety, 
and the matchless truthfulness with which they are copied, should 
ensure this work a wide circulation. Its value is much enhanced by 
the copious and lucid text, stamped throughout with the impress of long 
and patient study. Take as an instance the remarks on the care re- 
quired in coming to conclusions of the dates of the brasses :— 


“One of the most important investigations on all questions of archeology is that 
which gives accurate dates to the execution of a work. Nor is this by any means 
less so in the study of sepulchral monuments, even where dates are uniformly in- 
scribed upon them. No date upon a monument is absolute evidence of the period 
of its execution. It may be assumed that a memorial would be generally erected 
soon after decease; but circumstances frequently arise to modify this rule. It was 
an extremely common practice in the Middle Ages for a monument to be erected 
during lifetime; the death of a husband often suggested to the widow in comme- 
morating him, providing for herself; and vice versa. Many other causes which 
constantly operate, even in the present time, to postpone the erection of a memorial 
would naturally be operative in times past. Now, when it is recollected how 
general the practice was of recording on a monument the costume in fashion at the 
time of its execution, we perceive how fruitful a source of error is the too ready 
confidence in dates, if we presume the costume and it to be contemporaneous. But 
herein is the value of archwology as a critical science made manifest ; for by a care- 
ful comparison of various instances all difficulty vanishes, and a correct appropri- 
ation can be made; so much so, indeed, that the dates, which might otherwise be- 
come a source of error, recover all their value and importance. The most forcible 
instance, perhaps, illustrative of the above, is shewn by the comparison of two 
brasses with the same date, Sir John Cobham, obt 1407, in Cobham Church, Kent ; 
and that of Sir John Lisle, ob‘ 1407, Thruxton, Hants. There are at least sixty 
years’ difference between the execution of these two monuments. The character 
of the brass of Sir John Cobham may be understood by referring to that of Thomas 
Cheyne, Esq., 1368: it is indeed by the same hand. Side by side in Cobham 
chancel is also the monument of Sir Thomas Cobham, 1367, also by the same hand. 
These examples prove that of Sir John to be executed about the same time. To 
assist us further in our enquiry, we can refer to another brass in Cobham chancel 
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of the same date, 1407, to Sir Nicholas Hawberk, one of the five husbands of Lady 
Joan Cobham, granddaughter and heiress of Sir John. Another of Sir Reginald 
Braybroke, 1405, her second husband, may be added. Both these latter are in cos- 
tume similar to the brass of Sir Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. Thus 
a comparison is easily made; and on these data, which might be largely extended, 
we may safely assume that the latter dates truly correspond with the costume. We 
thus arrive at this fact, that the brass of Sir John Cobham must have been executed 
forty years before his decease. Indeed, it not only commemorates him, but the 
fgunding of Cobham College in 1362; and as founder he holds a model in his hand. 
It therefore seems to suggest itself, that the placing a memorial to his brother in 
1367 gave an opportunity of laying down one to himself; at the shkme time making 
it a record of the founding of the college a few years before. Let us now pass. to 
the consideration of the brass of Sir John Lisle; and that its character may be 
understood, we will refer to that of Peter Halle, at Herne, Kent, the details of the 
costume being similar. But the latter having no date, to establish this a further 
reference is required, to the brasses of Baron Camoys, of Trotton, Sussex, 1419; 
Sir William Molyns, Stoke Pogeis, Bucks., 1425; and that of the cup-bearer to 
Henry V., at Bromham, Beds., 1430. All these possess the same characteristics ; 
and one marked peculiarity is the fan-shaped appendages to the coudes or elbow- 
pieces. Many other examples might be given; but these sufficiently shew that the 
brass of Sir John Lisle belongs to the same period of execution. It was therefore 
not executed until twenty years after his decease ; and thus two brasses having the 
same given date actually diverge sixty years from each other in costume. By this 
instance the necessity is shewn of collating several examples, if we would be cer- 
tain of the execution of a monument being of one period with the date. On more 
than one occasion this memorial to Sir John Lisle has been pointed out as an early 
instance of complete plate armour, merely on account of the date.” 


The brasses termed palimpsest are well explained and illustrated in 
the Introduction to the volume, and are thus classified: —1. Those 
which have the reverses engraven; 2. Those in which an earlier memorial 
has been altered to a later date; and 3. The substitution of another in- 
scription to an earlier monument. Two interesting examples have recently 
been discovered; the one at Harrow-on-the-Hill, published by the 
London and Middlesex Archeological Society, and reproduced here ; 
the other discovered at Constantine, in Cornwall, and now for the first 
time, we believe, published. By the kindness of the Messrs. Waller we 
are enabled to lay the wood engraving before our readers, with the 
description :— 

“The monument consists of an oblong plate, on which are represented, as in an 
oratory or chapel, the figures of a lady and gentleman, and between them an es- 
cutcheon of arms. Beneath them are a number of children: this portion, which 
is a separate plate, was partly mutilated. There is a marginal inscription, which 
commemorates ‘ Richard Geyrveys, esquier, and Jane his wife, dawghter of Thomas 
Trefusis, esquiere.’? The date is 1574; but the latter numeral has been subsequently 
added: it was, therefore, executed a little before. The reverse of the largest plate, 
having the figures, shews a portion of aknight in armour: it gives the face; and 
from it to a little below the waist. The head was, evidently, represented bare: 
he wears a jupon over his body, emblazoned with these arms—three crescents sur- 
mounted by a bendlet. The discovery of colour in the field shews it to have been 
white, or argent, and probably the crescents and bendlet were sable. A collar of 
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mail is about the neck, and the inner side of the arm shews the sleeves of the 
hauberk. The pommel of the sword is also given; and this character, together 
with details just described, fixes the date to the earlier part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The head lies upon a richly diapered cushion, supported by angels; there is 
a diapered background, and part of a canopy, rich in tabernacle-work, with figures 
of saints, so marked a feature in Flemish designs. That part which contains the 
figures of the children, has, on its reverse, the upper corner of what evidently be- 
longed to the same monument. It consists of pinnacles of the canopy, portions of 
igscriptions, and fragments of one of the evangelists’ symbols, St. Mark. The 
remnant of inscription contains name of month, of date, and ‘ Pray for the soul,’ 
thus, APRIL . BIDT . VOER . DIE . CIEL.” 

From this and other instances it will be seen that the spoliation of 
monumental brasses, as of other memorials to the dead, is not confined 
to any particular time, and is not to be attributed solely to periods of 
violence. The barbarism is partly to be explained by the apathy and 
indifference to remote ancestral claims which the lapse of years produce 
naturally. Gratitude to perished progenitors and benefactors is very 
short-lived, and the feelings of all classes are in this respect equal; for 
though the wealthy and powerful may prolong the memory of ancestors 
by marble and metal, the day of destruction is only postponed. The 
bones of King Stephen, we are told, were thrown into the Swale that his 
coffin might be sold for old lead; and hundreds of monumental brasses 
have not even become palimpsest, but have gone to the melting-pot. 
In our own time we see the same spirit of destruction slowly but surely 
at work; and we could easily make out a long list of brasses and other 
church monuments removed, stolen, mutilated, or completely destroyed. 
The Messrs. Waller give some instances of recent destruction of brasses ; 
but they by no means give a notion of the extent of the desecration. 
Let us hope that their exertions, exemplified in this beautiful volume, 
may call more general attention to these valuable monuments, and be 
the means of better preserving what yet remain. 

In concluding our notice we cannot avoid expressing surprise that it 
should have been found necessary to allude to a very flagrant case of 
piracy, by which no less than fourteen of the plates of this work have 
been mechanically reduced and published! The plundered authors 
charitably omit the name of the unscrupulous depredator, but they add 
a few words which leave but little doubt of the identity. That they 
acted generously to him there can be no question; for throughout their 
work it is evident, by the frequent mention of contemporary investi- 
gators and writers, they have been propelled in their laborious under- 
taking by that liberal spirit and freedom from jealousy which ever 
distinguish the true and unselfish lovers of science and learning. 





STUBBS’ EDITION OF MOSHEIM*. 


Mx. Srvusss has here, just as in his Registrwm Sacrum Anglicanum, 
gone through an amount of work out of all proportion to the traces of 
it which are visible to the ordinary reader. The labour of editing such 
a book as this must have been prodigious, and it must have been almost 
greater labour, at least a work of much greater difficulty, to add so 
little original matter as Mr.Stubbs has added. Again, in the con- 
tinuation down to the present day, Mr. Stubbs has successfully accom- 
plished a very difficult task, the full difficulties of which may not ap- 
pear at first sight. Nothing would have been easier than to write 
a long story about the ecclesiastical history of the nineteenth century ; 
nothing would have been easier than to write about it in a tone either 
of fervid partizanship or of philosophic indifference. But it must have 
been very difficult to write so short a story about it as Mr. Stubbs has 
written, to make that short story at once full, fair, and accurate, and, 
while not concealing the bias of his own mind, to deal perfect justice 
to every party, and to shew kindly sympathy with whatever is good 
in all of them. A sort of constant self-sacrifice must have reigned 
over the whole of Mr. Stubbs’ editorship. He had to edit, and not to 
write for himself; he had not to edit a classical or medieval author, in 
editing whom with notes, prefaces, and so forth, a man may easily 
make as great a display of himself and his peculiar ideas as in writing 
a book of his own. He had to edit a standard modern author, whose 
text was already almost hidden under a load of commentary, to edit, in 
short, the works of several earlier editors, as well as that of the original 
author. He had before him a subject with which he is perhaps more 
familiar than any man living, dealt with by a succession of writers, of 
whom we may be sure that not one has dealt with it exactly as he would 
have dealt with it himself. The temptation must have occurred in 
every page to omit, to add, to alter, to indulge in praise or blame or 
sarcasm, in short to bring himself and his own ideas forward every 
moment. Mr. Stubbs, with marvellous self-control, has kept himself 
completely in the background. He seems to have felt that his business 
was simply to edit what others had written, to revise and verify, to cor- 
rect any positive errors, to bring the subject down to the latest dis- 
coveries of modern writers, to put his reader on a level with the readers 





* “Institutes of Ecclesiastical History, Ancient and Modern. By John Laurence 
von Mosheim, D.D. A literal Translation from the original Latin, with copious 
additional Notes, original and selected, by James Murdock, D.D., and Henry 
Soames, M.A. Edited and brought down to the present time by William Stubbs, 
M.A.” (Three Volumes. London: Longmans and Co., &. 1863.) 
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of more recent works; but to let each man speak for himself, express 
his own views, and deal with the subject after his own fashion. This 
could have been no easy task for a man of Mr. Stubbs’ profound learn- 
ing, and, we may add, his evidently decided personal views. He must 
have often thought that he could treat this or that portion of his work 
better than Mosheim himself, still oftener that he could treat it better 
than Mosheim’s commentators. Yet he has refrained from doing more 
than correcting a few actual mistakes, inserting a few additional refer- 
ences, and mentioning the most recent works on any subject, whether 
agreeing with his own views or not. Mr. Stubbs may not be in the habit 
of periodical criticism, and so he may not be so open to certain temptations 
as we should be ourselves. But we are quite sure that for any man of 
our own calling to edit a book on his own favourite subject in the 
way in which Mr. Stubbs has edited Mosheim would require a degree 
cf self-control which we should not scruple to call heroic. 

It may perhaps be asked whether, in the work of editing Mosheim, 
Mr. Stubbs has not been wasting his time and energies on a work un- 
worthy of his powers. We think otherwise. There are many things 
which it is desirable to have done, but which cannot be done except by 
men who are capable of much greater things. Whole classes of anti- 
quarian research fall under this head, and we are inclined to think that 
the editing of Mosheim does also. It is desirable that it should be 
edited, and it is desirable that, if it is edited, it should be edited in the 
best possible way. The book is a standard book, and it is not likely to 
be displaced from its rank in public estimation; it doubtless has its 
faults; it is easy to conceive a much better book; it might not be 
so easy to make one. Mr. Stubbs himself, we suspect, would think 
twice before he undertook such a job. If then Mosheim is to be re- 
tained and edited, the time of the first ecclesiastical scholar in England 
is not thrown away in editing it. The research and reflection which 
such a work must have involved cannot have been without a good effect 
upon the Editor himself. Mr. Stubbs is undoubtedly fit for much 
greater things than editing Mosheim; but we suspect that by editing 
Mosheim Mr. Stubbs has made himself even more fit for much greater 
things than he would otherwise have been. 

The portion of the work in which Mr. Stubbs appears directly as an 
original writer is in the last sixty pages, where he continues down to 
the present time the History of the Church in the Nineteenth Century 
which had been begun by Mosheim’s former Editor, Mr. Soames. A vast 
amount of matter has here to be compressed into a very narrow space, 
and matter provocative of controversy at every turn has to be treated in 
a way remote alike from indifference and from partizanship. This was 
.a hard task, but Mr. Stubbs has accomplished it very successfully. The 
nature of the work excludes all pretence to eloquence, and mere grace 
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of composition is perhaps in no case Mr. Stubbs’ strongest point. But 
the narrative is clear, straigutforward, and unpretending. The great 
merit of the narrative is its thorough fairness. It is not hard to see 
what Mr. Stubbs’ own theology is. He is evideniiy a decided, though 
moderate, High Churchman, alike removed, according to a formula now 
nearly forgotten, “ from Romanism on the one hand and from Dissent 
on the other.” Juooking then on Mr. Stubbs as one of a school which 
has often been not unjustly reproached for the narrowness and isolation 
of its position, we the more admire the perfect candour which he dis- 
plays towards all who differ from him in whatever direction. It is 
indeed more than candour, it is thorough and hearty sympathy for 
whatever is good on any side; and it is displayed not only towards 
foreign Churches, Catholic and Protestant, but, what is far more diffi- 
cult, towards all contending parties within our own Church. Mr. 
Stubbs is a High Churchman, and he does not conceal the fact, but he 
shews the most generous appreciation of the virtues of the Evangelical 
School, and, while he laments the secession of those who have left our 
own communion for that of Rome, he laments it without a word of bit- 
terness. The followers of Dr. Arnold and the authors of Essays and 
Reviews are clearly not to his liking, but he has no word against them 
that any candid admirer could complain of. Lord Ebury is indeed 
quietly described as ‘‘a philanthropic nobleman of more zeal than dis- 
cretion,” and the writings of Bishop Colenso, while they rouse Mr. 
Stubbs from his calmness, in no way lead him away from his gentleness. 
And all this is done in such a way that no one can for a moment sus- 
pect the writer of the least approach to indifference or of the slightest 
sacrifice of the principles to which he is himself attached. 

In short, this sketch of modern Ecclesiastical History decidedly raises 
Mr. Stubbs in our estimation, high as was the place which he held in 
it already. His present task has given him little opportunity of dis- 
playing the qualities on which his reputation has hitherto rested, un- 
wearied research in discovering the original sources of history, and 
a rare critical power in weighing the value of the evidence thus brought 
to light. A sketch of this sort, though not a mere compilation in any 
invidious sense, is of course no place for the display of any recondite 
learning. But it has given him an opportunity for the display of quali- 
ties higher still. It is comparatively easy, though it is what all people 
cannot do, to write with calmness and candour about the struggles be- 
tween Regulars and Seculars eight or nine hundred years back. It is 
quite another thing to be able to write with calmness and candour about 
the “Tracts for the Times” and the “ Essays and Reviews.” A man 
who unites all these qualities is clearly marked out for some much 
greater work than any that he has hitherto attempted. 
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NAMES OF PLACES*. 


ANcIENT nomenclature is one of the most important of the very few 
sources we possess for a knowledge of the culture of our valleys at the 
period when they were occupied by the still heathen Alemanni, who es- 
tablished themselves permanently here. Hence we not only obtain in- 
formation as to the names of the immigrants to whose share a portion of 
the usurped territory fell as booty, and the places where they settled 
themselves with their belongings, but we further learn that the new 
lords of the land, inferior in civilization to the Gallo-Roman inhabitants, 
rarely cared to establish themselves on the demolished sites of Roman 
occupation. They rather selected the hill-tops and valley-depths, where 
neither Roman dwellings had stood nor roads led, but where rich tracts 
of pasture and range of woodland offered advantages for their nume- 
rous herds and for the chase, as also ready material for the construction 
of their abodes. From this nomenclature, too, we further gather a num- 
ber of important hints as to the general aspect of the country, and learn 
what useful vegetation the Romans had introduced among us; the kind 
of land they had devoted to agriculture, as that also which they had not 
cultivated. 

To the most interesting of such names belong, as it seems to us, 
those which, by the expression Betbwr, betoken localities where the 
Alemanni worshipped their gods, before their conversion to Christianity. 
However, before we proceed to a nearer consideration of this name, and 
the enumeration of the spots of worship which have been ascertained 
in our district’, we will beg to refer to some passages in Grimm's 
Mythologie, which afford elucidation as to what we are to think 
on the subject of a German temple :— 

“The conception of a temple among the Germans resolves itself into the notion 
of a holy spot, undisturbed by mortal hands, and fenced in and hidden by trees of 
natural growth. There dwells the Deity veiled in the rustling foliage; there is 
the open space, where the hunter is to offer the spoils of the chase, and the herds- 
man his horses, oxen, and the rams of his flock. It is not, however, meant to assert 
that this wood-worship exhausted the entire conceptious our forefathers entertained 
of the Deity and its attributes—it was but the principal one. Isolated gods might 
dwell on the mountain-heights, in rock-caverns, or in the streams, but the general, 
solemn, popular worship of the Deity had its seat in the forest. Through a course 
of centuries, up to the introduction of Christianity, endured this custom of wor- 
shipping the Deity in sacred woods and groves. In such forests do the gods dwell, 
that is to say, images (simulacra in human form) are not set up, but the sacred 


implements and altars stand in the forest, and the heads of beasts are hanging on 
the stems of the trees. So, too, is there no doubt that, even at a very early period, 





* A paper by Dr. F. Keller, in the Anzeiger fur Schweizerische Geschichte und 
Alterthumskunde. 
~ b Die Ortsnamen des Cantons Ziirich aus den Urkunden gesammelt und er- 
lautert von Dr. H, Meyer, in Band vi. der Mittheilungen der Antig. Ges. von 
Ziirich. © cap. iv. 
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temples were erected to particular divinities, and rude images perchance set up 
therein. In the course of centuries, too, and perhaps more among some nations 
than others, this ancient forest-worship may have degenerated, and died out, 
through the erection of temples. Among the most weighty and important evi- 
dence for the setting up of idols is that of Walafrid Strabo, Vita S. Galli: ‘Vene- 
runt (Columbanus et Gallus) infra partes Alemannie ad fluvium, qui Lindimacus 
vocatur, juxta quem, ad superiora tendentes, pervenerunt Turicinum. Cumque per 
littus ambulantes venissent ad caput lacus ipsius, in locum qui Tucconia dicitur, pla- 
cuit illis loci qualitas ad inhabitandum, porro homines ibidem commanentes crudeles 
erant et impii, simulacra colentes, idola sacrificiis venerantes, observantes auguria 
et divinationes, et multa que contraria sunt cultui divino, superstitiosa sectantes.’ 
In the third and fourth centuries we have no account of heathen temples in Ger- 
many. In the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries, castra, templa, fana 
appear among the Burgundians, Franks, Lombards, Alemanni, Anglo-Saxons, and 
Frisians. By fanum they often seem to have understood a building of smaller extent, 
and by femplum one of a greater. I will admit it may be contested, on some evi- 
dence, that heathen German temples were meant; they might have been remaining 
Roman ones. In such case there would be a double possibility: the dominant Ger- 
mans might have allowed several communities of the Gallo-Roman cultus to con- 
tinue among them, or might have taken possession of the Roman buildings for the 
exercise of their own religion. As no critical investigation has hitherto been pro- 
secuted of the state of belief among the Gauls, either immediately before or after 
the irruption of the Germans (for doubtless among the converts of that period 
there were some still heathen Gauls), it is difficult to decide on either supposition ; 
both might have existed together. In the second case we might have temples of 
German heathenism still before us, even if buildings originally Roman had been 
converted into them. 

“At an earlier period several expressions must have been in use for builded 
temples, as Hof, Halla, and others. A more obscure one is petapur, bedebur. 
The original meaning of this word is delubrum, fanum, from bed = tisch (table), 
ara, altare, lectus, and bur, hiitte (bower?), but in the dative plural diiron (a 
very common nawe of a place), ‘bei den hiitten;’ the later oratorium, capella, 
bethaus.” 


In the canton of Ziirich we find nine localities which bear the name 
betbur, in the districts of Affoltern, Briitten, Dorlikon, Niederhasli, 
Lindau, Horgen, Riffersweil, and Oetweil, where two betbwrs occur. At 
the first three of these villages the precise spot called detbur is remark- 
ably covered with the rubbish of Roman houses. At the fourth, Roman 
remains are in the immediate vicinity; and the other localities are met 
with on rising ground, in some cases near, in others at a distance from 
the present villages. There is no doubt that all these betbwrs denote 
the worship-places of the still heathen Alemanni during the sixth cen- 
tury. Had they been used for Christian worship surely in one or other 
of these little places an oratoriwm, a church, would have grown out of 
the primitive be¢thaus. We must rather assume that in the first three 
localities German rites succeeded the Roman cultus. If even it is not 
possible to meet with the remains of such heathen Alemannic shrines 
(dethauser), or to form an idea of their outline or plan, it is still for the 
interest of archeology to search out such places as bear the name 
betbwr. We would therefore pray our readers to acquaint us with its 
possible occurrence elsewhere—say, in English local nomenclature. 
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LEADEN COFFIN FOUND AT BISHOPSTOKE, HANTS. 


Tue discovery of this coffin was the subject of papers read before the 
Society of Antiquaries and the British Archeological Association in January 
last*. The following is the substance of Mr. F. J. Baigent’s account, given 
to the “ Hampshire Chronicle.” 


“The discovery was made (January 16, 1864) by some labourers whilst procur- 
ing gravel for the purpose of repairing the permanent way of the South-Western 
Railway, on a piece of land adjoining the railway embankment, about a mile on 
this side of the Bishopstoke Junction. This land is rented for that purpose of 
Mr. Chamberlayne, of Cranbury Park. At a distance of about 5 ft. below the sur- 
face of the land, which had been for many years used for agricultural purposes, 
they drove their pick into some foreign substance, which, on examination, turned 
out to be a piece of lead. On clearing away the gravel, a leaden cist was exposed 
to view. The lower part was somewhat injured by the pressure or falling in of the 
earth, and a similar pressure had begun to take effect on the right side of the 
coffin. On attempting to remove the lid or covering, the lead, weakened by cor- 
rosion, gave way and parted into several pieces, and fragments of the lead as well 
as some of the earth fell into the coffin. The pieces of the now broken lid being 
removed, a skeleton was exposed to view. The lower extremities were, however, 
wanting, and had probably perished in the commencement of the excavation, as it 
was into the lower end of the cist that the workmen had struck their pickaxes. 
The sinking of one side of the lid had depressed the right ribs, and caused a more 
early decay of that side of the body. The left ribs remained undisturbed. Above 
the right shoulder were fragments of glass vessels, broken in all probability by the 
unskilful opening of the coffin. The earth having been cleared away from the 
sides, the broken cist was removed with some care to a workshop about a quarter 
of a mile below the Station. 

“ A communication of the circumstances of this discovery having been made to 
me by the railway officials, I proceeded on Tuesday (Jan. 19) to Bishopstoke, and 
on entering the building where it had been deposited began at once to arrange the 
pieces of the lid, and of the lower part of the coffin, and the broken portions of 
the sides, so as to enable me to make an exact sketch. There appears to have 
been three or perhaps four bottles, or lachrymatories, of a thin, yellowish, pale 
green-coloured sparkling glass. Of these bottles one appears to have had straight 
sides, another was of a form somewhat resembling a soda-water bottle, whilst 
a third was of a much more globular form, and the glass of the thinnest de- 
scription. There were no traces of handles, and the only attempt at ornament 
was a single and double line or ring marked upon the most perfect of the three 
necks. These rings are simply scratched, and may have been turned upon a lathe. 
The leaden coffin measured 5 ft. 6 in. in length inside, and its interior breadth was 
16 or 16} in., and the depth at the sides gave 9} in. It was of uniform width 
throughout, and made out of one piece of lead by the corners being cut out, and 
the sides and ends being turned up and lapped over for about an inch. The lid 
was made in a similar manner, and was lapped over the top of the coffin to the 
depth of 3in. The lead was at least a quarter of an inch in thickness, and was 
devvid of ornament. No inscription was discernible, and after a careful search no 
coins or other relics could be discovered. 





* See pp. 334, 340, 341, of the present Number. 
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“The remains are, in all probability, those of a noble Roman lady, of small and 
delicate frame, who died at an early age (not more than 25, if so old). 

“The coffin, when discovered, was nearly due east and west, the head lying to 
the west. From an inspection of the spot, it is quite evident that there was 
a coffin of wood, in which the leaden one had been enclosed; blackened fragments 
of decayed wood were abundant below and round the sides of the place where it 
had been dug out. 

“Asa large portion of the land still remains undisturbed, though marked out 
for excavation, it is not unlikely that other relics may be brought to light in the 
immediate neighbourhood of this interment. In 1809 two leaden coffins, void of 
ornament, and of a similar construction, were found in a Roman tomb at South- 
fleet, Kent. Similar coffins have also been found at York, one of which is in the 
Museum of that city, and another in that of my deceased friend, the late Mr. Bate- 
man, of Youlgrave, Derbyshire; but I am not aware of any previous discovery of 
a similar character in this county.” 


In this last paragraph it is possible Mr. Baigent is in error, unless there are 
two leaden coffins in Mr. Bateman’s Museum. There is a remarkably fine 
example, not found at York, but at Colchester, where with oihers it was 
destined for the melting-pot, but was saved (through the instrumentality of 
the late Mr. Wire) by Mr. Roach Smith. 

[Since this letter was communicated, another leaden coffin has been discovered 
in Gloucestershire, as will be seen by reference to our Correspondence °. | 





PROPOSED RESTORATION OF ST. CLEMENT’s CHURCH, 
SANDWICH. 


Neakty eight years ago we spoke of the state of this sacred edifice in 
terms that are quite applicable at the present day. We observed :— 
“The church is of good size, but the walls are here covered with a crop 
of rank herbage, there vilely patched with plaster or brick; windows 
are some half closed up, others wholly so; unsightly clumps of brick- 
work alone seem to sustain some parts of the fabric; the tower [a fine 
Norman structure] is weather-worn, and the stone is decaying, but it 
still looks solid, and we may hope it will endure until better times shall 
restore some degree of comeliness to the whole*®.” These “ better 
times”’ we venture to hope are drawing nigh, as the Incumbent (Rev. 
E, N. Braddon) has put forth an appeal for the sum of £5,000 to 
enable him to restore the church to something like its pristine state, and 
as it is surpassed by very few in Kent either in architectural detail or 
historic interest, we can hardly doubt that he will be successful. We 
therefore beg to direct the attention of our readers to Mr. Braddon’s 
advertisement, which will be found in another part of the present 
Number. 





> See p. 865, of the present Number. © Gent. Maa., July, 1856, p. 68. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON. 


Jan. 14. W. Tire, Esq., M.P., V.-P., in the chair. 

Mr. Brown, of Winchester, exhibited a leaden figure in low relief of 
Our Lord in the type of the Man of Sorrows. It was dug up about 
twenty years ago on a hill called Magdalen, formerly, (as Mr. Brown 
states, ) the site of a monastery. 

Pornam Lerusriner, Esq., exhibited a Russo-Greek brass crucifix, 
flanked and surmounted, as usual, with subjects in panels from Scrip- 
ture. The inscriptions were in Sclavonic. 

Cuares Rezezp, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited an oak carving of a figure of 
St. Andrew. It may be conjectured to have been one of the figures 
surmounting a screen. The Saint was represented leaning on the cross 
saltire which bears his name, and passing his arm round the upper 
dexter limb. It was bought by Mr. Reed, in Wales. 

Joun Irvine, Esq., of Lea, Gloucestershire, exhibited some wooden 
and iron implements found 300 ft. below the surface at the junction of 
the ancient and modern workings in the Watbury Brook iron-mines in 
the Forest of Dean. A ladder found in the same locality, and shaped 
out of a solid perforated plank, was exhibited before this Society on April 
11, 1861. (Proceedings, N.S., vol. i. p. 369.) Mr. Irving stated that 
iron implements are rarely met with, and that the collection exhibited 
this evening was superior to any found elsewhere. It consisted of five 
polished iron implements, of different dimensions and types, which may 
be called a pick and a hammer in one, and of a sixth adze-shaped tool ; 
also of six wooden implements, which may be comprised under the 
general name of shovels. From the condition of the edges and points 
of the iron tools they can have been subjected to little if any use. The 
mines of Gloucestershire have been known from a very early time. We 
read of them in the Domesday Survey, and from a MS. in the Hales 
Collection in the Library of Lincoln’s Inn we find that as many as 
seventy forges were at work in the reign of Edward I. It is stated 
that when our ancestors went to work there in the Middle Ages they 
found cinders still rich with ore, which the imperfect engineering of 
earlier times had failed to turn to good account. But whether this 
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statement points to Roman times, and still more whether the imple- 
ments exhibited this evening are Roman, may fairly be doubted. 

The Secretary, C. Knreur Warson, read a paper by W. Tite, Esq., 
M.P., V.-P., on some remains recently discovered at Chester. It ap- 
peared that in the autumn of last year Mr. Tite was passing through 
Chester, when his attention was attracted to a photograph in a shop 
window of some apparent Roman remains, which led him to make fur- 
ther inquiries, when he found they were discovered in digging the 
foundations for rebuilding the old inn in Bridge-street, Chester, called 
the “‘ Feathers” —a building supposed to be as old as the time of Ed- 
ward III*. On further examining these excavations, Mr. Tite found the 
distinct remains of a small temple or shrine. This temple originally 
consisted of twenty-four Corinthian columns, four at each end and 
eight on each side. Of these, ten remain in their places—that is, there 
were ten bases and considerable portions of the shafts. Other frag- 
ments of the shafts and portions of the capitals were found in the rub- 
bish, and the foundations of the twenty-four were to be recognised. 
The diameter of the columns was 2 ft. 3}in., and the intervals or 
intercolumniations about 11 ft. 9in. Round this small temple, which 
doubtless had a statue in the middle, were the remains of the baths, 
one of which (supposed to be the hypocaust) was the subject of the 
photograph exhibited in the shops of Chester. The discovery had 
excited much interest in Chester, and in the local papers accounts of 
the discoveries had constantly appeared. The Marquis of Westminster, 
to whom the land belonged, had requested the site to be cleared out, 
and his architect, Mr. Hodgkinson, had ably seconded his wishes. The 
account of the discovery appears to be the following. In the month of 
June last, in digging the foundations, the workmen came upon two dis- 
tinct portions of ancient buildings. On the eastern side was a space of 
about 23 ft. square, which was supposed to be the hypocaust of a bath, 
from the presence of between sixty and seventy stone pillars, 32 in. 
high, with capitals 12 in. in size, somewhat similar to those discovered 
in the buried city of Wroxeter. The absence, however, of any blue 
tiles, led Mr. Tite to infer that these pillars were merely intended to 
protect from damp the superincumbent tessellated pavements. About 
a fortnight after the discovery of this so-called hypocaust there was 
found to the north of it the base of a Roman column, 27 } in. in diame- 
ter across the top, and 4 ft. 8 in. high, resting on a square block of red 
sandstone, standing on the maiden rock. At the distance of 11 ft. 9 in. 
the base of a second column of similar mouldings and proportions was 
met with, and subsequently a third and a fourth, between the last of 
which are the remains of a Roman wall, 14 ft. deep, cut in the solid 





* Gent. MaG., July 1863, p. 67; Aug., p. 209. 
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rock. In the front of these bases, and at a distance of 393 ft., have 
been discovered the bases of six columns, forming part of the other side 
of the temple. This was the state of things when these remains were 
fortunately seen by Mr. Tite. He immediately perceived that the ruins 
were of the same date and character as those discovered at Bath in 
1780, and which are extremely well exhibited in the works of Lysons 
and Carter, and also preserved with great care in the Museum of that 
city. Mr. Tite caused a careful plan to be taken of all the remains, in 
which he was much assisted by Mr. Hodgkinson. In the paper read he 
stated that though, in Britain, Roman walls, pavements, arches, &c., 
were constantly found, yet he had never before seen the remains of any 
columnar architecture: even London had never produced any traces 
of such decorations. The paper was further illustrated by remarks on 
the city of Chester, the Deva of the Britons and the Castra of the 
Romans, the residence of the tenth legion, called “ Victoria Victrix,” 
and forming a garrison of 5,000 men. There were drawings also of the 
ruins as Mr. Tite saw them, photographs, and a beautiful restoration of 
the whole building, with its baths, palestra, gardens, &c., a restoration 
of the temple or shrine, which must have been 110 ft. long by 39 ft. 
6 in. in width, and a comparison of the Corinthian order at Chester, and 
its ornaments, as compared with those found at Bath. The paper was 
received with much satisfaction, and it was considered fortunate that so 
complete an account of remains so interesting had been thus accidentally 
preserved, as it appears that except the bases, capitals, and fragments 
deposited in the Museum at Chester, the whole of the remains have now 
been swept away to construct the foundations of the new buildings. 


Jan. 21, J. Winter Jones, Esq., V.-P., in the chair. 

Dr. Learzp exhibited a silver-gilt belt-ornament, or clasp, from 
Iceland, stated to be three hundred years old. 

Gzorce Manyers, Esq., laid before the Society a magnificent ex- 
hibition of about three hundred autographs, forming a portion of his 
collection, and illustrating principally the reigns of the Georges. The 
exhibition was accompanied by an able and elaborate paper, giving an 
account of the collection generally, and an abstract in particular of such 
of the letters and documents exhibited as seemed to call for special notice. 
Each autograph was illustrated by an engraving of the writer’s portrait. 


Jan. 28. Freprric Ovvrr, Esq., Treasurer, in the chair. 

Mr. Batarnt, of Winchester, communicated an account of a Roman 
lead coffin, containing a skeleton and some glass vessels, recently dis- 
covered near Winchester», This communication was illustrated with 
drawings by the exhibitor. 
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Caprarn Curisty exhibited, through Henry Christy, Esq., F.S.A., 
a gold coin of Cunobelin (weight 83} grains) found at Cudham, in 
Kent. It was struck at Camulodunum, which has generally been 
believed to be Colchester. 

R. G. Harrsvrtoy, Esq., F.S.A., communicated from Nova Scotia 
an account of, and relics from, a Micmac Kitchenmidden, in Corn- 
wallis. The interest of this valuable communication was much en- 
hanced by the exhibitions which accompanied it, and by the discussions 
which ensued. 

Heyry Curisty, Esq., F.S.A., who has taken so active a part in 
investigating, at very great expense, the remains of primeval man, 
contributed on this occasion a section of Danish Kjokkenniédden—that 
is, a block cut out from one of these huge beds of “ kitchen-refuse,” 
as they are called, put into a box on the spot, and sent in statu quo to 
England. Also some relics from Danish refuse-heaps, plates of other 
such relics, and bones and flint implements from Les Eyzies, in Dor- 
dogne, and other caves in the south of France. 

Mr. Lussock likewise contributed some very interesting relics, and 
at the invitation of the Chairman, opened the discussion which ensued. 
He was followed by Mr. Franks, Mr. Christy, Dr. Falconer, and John 
Evans, Esq., F.S.A. A wish was expressed that further particulars 
should be obtained from Mr. Haliburton as to the Kitchenmidden 
which had formed the subject of this communication. 


Feb. 4. Wrtram Trrz, Esq., M.P., V.-P., in the chair. 

This being the night appointed for the ballot, no papers were read. 
The following gentlemen were found to be duly elected. They are 
named in the order of the dates of their proposals respectively :— 
Ordinary Members—Samuel Sharp, William Lindsay Watson, Arthur 
Chilver Tupper, George Manners, John Daniel Thomas Niblett, Richard 
Rogers Coxwell Rogers, Thomas Brocklebank, M.A., Davyd William 
Nash, William George Clark, M.A., William White. M. De Cousse- 
maker as Honorary Fellow. 

The Secrerary read the Addresses to the Queen and to the Prince 
and Princess of Wales on the birth of an infant Prince, which the 
President and Council had drawn up and transmitted to the proper 
quarter. 

Notice was given that the President had appointed as Auditors for 
the year 1864, Sir John Boileau, Bart., Dr. William Smith, Charles 
Wykeham Martin, Esq., Thomas Lewin, Esq. 


Feb. 11. The President, Eart Srannopts, in the chair. 

A letter was read from the Right Hon. Sir George Grey, Principal 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, in acknowledgment of 
the Address which the Society of Antiquaries had submitted to the 
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Queen as Patron of the Society, and which Her Majesty had been 
pleased to receive very graciously. 

On the motion of the President a special vote of thanks was awarded 
to George Ticknor, Esq., Honorary Fellow, for his “‘ Life of the Great 
American Historian, Prescott,” that evening presented to the Society ; 
any token of kindly feeling from the States of North America being 
at the present moment peculiarly valuable. Mr. Evans was also con- 
gratulated for the completion of his elaborate work on “ British Coins,” 
which he had laid upon the table that evening. 

R. L. Rovmrev, Esq., exhibited fragments of some British urns 
which had been found in Victoria Park, and which were interesting 
on account of the extreme rarity of such remains in the neighbourhood 
of London. 

Major Coorrr Cooper, F.S.A., exhibited a polished stone celt, found 
near a heap of gravel in Westoning in Bedfordshire. 

W. L. Lawrence, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a Roman key found at 
Withington, Gloucestershire, and two keys and a hook from West 
Wycombe. 

Mr. Brack read a second portion of his paper on Roman London, 
which elicited an animated discussion from Mr. Lewin and Mr. Alfred 
White, Fellows of the Society. 


Feb. 18. Eant Srannore, President, in the chair. 

A letter was read from General Knollys in reply to the address laid 
by this Society before their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales on the birth of an infant Prince. 

Major Coorer Coorrr, F.S.A., exhibited eight photographs of heads 
carved in oak. The headdress was in each case of a fanciful and semi- 
Turkish character, which it is difficult to believe was ever worn, though 
it is sometimes figured in old German prints, One of them bore the 
letters s. P. Q. A., where the A might stand for Alemannus or for Augs- 
burg, while the s. Pp, @. would more obviously be Senatus Populusque. 

Epmunp Waterton, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited two ivory carvings, pro- 
bably English work of the fourteenth century, representing scenes from 
the Passion of our Lord. The expression of some of the faces was 
extremely fine, but the hands were in many instances coarse. 

Eart Srannore proceeded to lay before the Society his promised 
communication on a portrait of Sir Michael Stanhope, therewith exhi- 
bited, which bears beneath the coat of arms an inscription occupying 
the place ordinarily filled by a motto, but which may be said to have 
hitherto baffled all attempts at a solution. In the course of this com- 
munication Lord Stanhope read a letter addressed to him by the late 
Lord Macaulay, in which it was suggested that the inscription might be 
in cabalistic characters ; the rather as Sir Michael was represented hold- 
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ing an open watch (which we may remark had ¢wo sevens and no point- 
ers on the dial), as if casting a horoscope, probably his own. A very 
interesting discussion followed the reading of this paper, and the Pre- 
sident was kind enough to accede to a wish expressed by the meeting 
that the portrait should remain here for some weeks for the inspection 
of those Fellows who might be ambitious of effecting a solution of the 
riddle which had that evening been laid before the Society. The quar- 
terings in the coat were as follows:—1. Coat of Stanhope (ermine and 
gules); 2. Maulovel (three wolves passant); 3. Longvillers (sable, a 
bend between six cross crosslets argent); 4. Lexington (argent, three 
saltires sable). Above these arms appears the Stanhope crest of the 
lion and castle. 

The Rev. J. Marreron communicated some rubbings from rocks in 

Argyleshire, similar to those which have been found in the north of 
England, and which are now occupying the attention of his Grace the 
Duke of Northumberland, to whose zeal and liberality in such matters 
the Director invited the attention of the meeting. On these rubbings 
the Director made some interesting remarks. 
’ The Secrerary here read a paper “ On Human Sacrifices among the 
Romans,” from the pen of W. B. Donne, Esq., Licenser of Plays. The 
subject is one to which Lord Stanhope called attention in his volume of 
Miscellanies, and this is the second paper with which the Society has 
in consequence been favoured. Mr. Donne’s paper consisted largely of 
passages from Greek and Latin authors, which will be better relished 
when read in the Archeologia than they could have been if read at 
the meeting. The Secretary, however, gave a brief abstract of their 
general purport. 


ARCH AOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Feb. 5. Octavius Morean, Esq., M.P., V.P.S.A., in the chair. 

The Secretary reported further proceedings regarding the Roman 
tumuli at Bartlow, Essex, which, as stated at the previous meeting, 
were in jeopardy through the projected construction of a branch of the 
Great Eastern Railway*. At the request of the Committee, the Rev. 
Edward Hill had consented to examine the course of the line, for which 
an Act of Parliament was obtained during the last Session, and convey- 
ance of the land completed by the Viscount Maynard, on whose estates 
the Bartlow Hills are situated. Mr. Hil stated the results of his visit 
to Bartlow, in company with some influential residents in the neigh- 
bourhood, who take interest in the preservation of the Roman grave- 
hills. He was of opinion that the projected line, carried at the foot of one 
of the most remarkable and best preserved of these unique tumuli, and 
rendering a deep cutting immediately at its base requisite, must prove 
seriously injurious to that interesting monument. It has been considered 
that the sacrifice might be made of a portion of the adjacent small hill, 
which suffered mutilation long since through injudicious excavations by 
Sir Busick Harwood, and is comparatively of minor interest. A reso- 
lution was proposed by Mr. W. W. E. Wynne, M.P., seconded by 
Mr. W.S. Walford, strongly recommending an alteration in the gra- 
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dient of the line, so that the cutting between the hills might be reduced 
in depth ; and also pointing out the advantage which would accrue from 
a deviation in the line so as to take a course more distant from the base 
of the principal hill. ‘The Parliamentary proceedings and conveyance 
of land being unfortunately completed last year, no effectual change of 
the line, it is feared, is now attainable. 

The Secretary read a communication, received through Mr. C. S. 
Greaves, Q.C., from Mr. Frank Calvert, concerning the Site and Re- 
mains of Gergis, in the Troad. Mr. Calvert has carefully examined the 
remains on Balli-Dagh, near Bournabashi, the site of ‘Troy, according 
to Le Chevalier’s hypothesis; also the Acropolis, the vestiges of the city 
walls, and the four tumuli which are supposed to appertain to the Trojan 
heroes ; and, as a result of his investigations, came to the conclusion 
that all these belong to a period posterior to that of the well-built 
Homeric Troy. He is inclined to believe the site to be that of the 
ancient Gergis, a city whose geographical position has yet to be identi- 
fied. Its name, variously given by different writers, is not mentioned 
by Homer; and it may therefore be inferred that the place did not 
exist contemporarily with Troy. The name occurs first in Herodotus, 
who states that the inhabitants were considered remaining descendants 
of the ancient Teucrians, and that they were subdued together with the 
£olians, who inhabited the territory of Ilium, by Hymeas, son-in-law 
to Darius. That Gergis cannot have been situate far from Ilium 
(Novum), may be gathered from the passage in Herodotus, and from 
the statement of Livy, that Rhwteum and Gergithus were added to the 
territory of the Trojans. Gergis was finally destroyed by King Attalus 
of Pergamus, who transplanted its inhabitants to another place, and in- 
corporated their territory with that of Ilium Novum. Mr. Calvert 
had previously sent several interesting communications on the ancient 
geography of the Troad. 

General Lefroy having sent for exhibition a tilting-helm recently ac- 
quired for the Royal Artillery Museum at Woolwich, a short memoir 
on this remarkable example was given by Mr. J. Hewitt, who attributed 
it to the close of the fifteenth century. It formed part of the well- 
known collection of Mr. Brocas, of Wokefield, Berkshire, and has since 
been in the possession of several other owners, by one of whom it was 
presented to the Museum at Richmond, not long since dispersed. As 
a sample of the knightly tilting-helm, it is an exceedingly fine specimen, 
and is remarkable for singular contrivances for attaching the defence to 
the breast and back plates ; the former consisting of a perforated iron 
bar moving on a hinge, the latter being an iron buckle of peculiar con- 
struction to receive a strap fixed to the back-plate. These appliances 
have not been found on any other headpiece which had come under 
Mr. Hewitt’s observation ; the weight of the helm is more than 22 lbs., 
its height is 18 in. 

The Rev. H. M. Scarth, Prebendary of Wells, gave a detailed report 
of numerous interesting discoveries made at Wroxeter since the meet- 
ing of the Institute at Gloucester4, when he described the vestiges of 
Uriconium which had been brought to light up to that date. The later 
discoveries consist of inscriptions, sepulchral deposits, pottery, with 
some relics and ornaments of unusual occurrence. Not less than seven 
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engraved gems have been found, the last being a curious intaglio set 
in an iron ring; the device is a fawn springing out of a nautilus-shell. 

Mr. Samuel Dodd brought a facsimile of the inscribed slab near 
Penzance, briefly noticed in Murray’s ‘“‘ Handbook for Cornwall.” It 
once formed a foot-bridge over a mountain rivulet between Gulval and 
Madron. ‘The inscription, one of the remarkable class of relics pro- 
bably of the Roman-British period, upon which much light has been 
thrown by Professor Westwood, has been thus read—QvENATAU BELIDINUI 
Fitius. This curious monument was described by Borlase, its existence 
having been known in 1700 to Edward Lluyd. It is figured in the 
** Antiquities of Cornwall,” with the proposed reading IcDINUI FILIVS. ° 

A series of unpublished engravings of Etruscan palstaves and celts 
of bronze in the collection of Mr. Westropp, of Cork, was brought by 
the learned author of “ Ancient Gems,” the Rev.C. W. King. These 
examples differ in many respects from the bronze weapons or implements 
of their class found in our own country, in France or Germany, and 
they present a group of no slight interest for the purposes of com- 
parison, in prosecuting the vexed question of the use and origin of these 
singular objects, occurring in such remarkable variety of types. 

Mr. W. Warwick King exhibited drawings of the Roman sarcophagus 
and leaden coffins, one of them ornamented with escallop shells, lately 
found at East Ham, Essex; also of Samian vessels with other relics 
accompanying the interments then brought to light, and to which the 
attention of the Institute had been called by Mr. Colquhoun and the 
Rev. E. F. Boyle at the meeting in January. 

Among other subjects brought for examination was a group of 
curiously chased objects of silver, of unknown use, collected in India by 
the late General Mundy, and recently acquired by Mr. Octavius Mor- 
gan, M.P., by whom they were submitted to the meeting. They con- 
sisted of a model of a musnud, or throne, with its canopy resembling 
an umbrella, richly chased spoons, a salver bearing a Sanscrit inscrip- 
tion, a highly ornamented cylindrical vessel, a diminutive bell, ingeniously 
constructed ornaments in form of fish, with moveable scales, &&. Some 
of these relics are believed to be of considerable antiquity. 

Mr. Nunneley, Hon. Curator of the Museum of the Philosophical and 
Literary Society at Leeds, sent from that institution a Saxon brooch of 
silvered metal, partly gilt, and enriched with niello, pieces of garnet, 
and a central boss of a piece of shell; it was found with human remains, 
an iron shield boss, weapons, &c., as it is believed, near Dover. This 
beautiful ornament resembles those in the Faussett collection, found in 
Kent, and exhibited by Mr. Mayer in the temporary museum at the 
meeting of the Institute at Rochester. The specimen in the Leeds Mu- 
seum was formerly in the collection at Bramham Park, belonging to the 
late G. Lane Fox, Esq. By obliging permission of Mr. Nunneley, 
a beautiful gold ring found at Fountains Abbey was also exhibited ; it 
bears the posy sUVENE vous, with little flowers, originally enamelled, and 
trefoils. Also a silver ring with ten knobs, and the head engraved with 
the sacred monogram I.H.s., and the symbol of the three nails. With 
these were sent two small hones, or burnishing stones, of curious fashion, 
found at Denton, near North Cave, in the East Riding of Yorkshire. 

Mr. W. Burges brought for inspection a beautiful covered cup en- 
crusted with mother of pearl, a chalice set with precious stones, and 
a knife and fork decorated with filagree-work of the seventeenth cen- 
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tury; also a photograph of an exquisitely illuminated leaf, in pos- 
session of M. Alexandre de la Herche, of Beauvais; it displays four 
miniatures of the most delicate execution, of French art in the fifteenth 
century; the subjects being Savage Life, a family in the desert, con- 
trasted with Ease, a charming representation of an industrious carpenter, 
in a well-furnished workshop, with his wife and child. The other sub- 
jects are squalid Misery in a hovel, and Wealth, an exquisite interior of 
a wealthy burgher’s dining-hall, with every luxury, a rich cupboard 
of plate, &c. 

A short notice was received from Mr. C. Winston, calling attention 
to the recent discovery of Roman relics near Bishopstoke, consisting of 
a leaden coffin, glass vessels, and other ancient objects of interest °. 

At the ensuing meeting of the Institute, Mr. Winston will exhibit 
some of his admirable drawings of painted glass, being reproductions of 
the curious subjects from the legend of St. Thomas of Canterbury, in 
Nettlested Church, Kent, with other decorations, figures of saints, &c. 
A memoir by the Hon. W. O. Stanley, M.P., will also be read, “ On the 
Circular Dwellings on Holyhead Mountain known as the Irishmen’s 
Huts,” and the results of his excavations of those ancient vestiges upon 
his estates. Mr. C. Reed, F.S.A., who brought before the Society of 
Antiquaries certain conclusive facts relating to the iniquitous traffic in 
fictitious antiquities of lead alleged to have been found in metropolitan 
improvements, has kindly promised to give a statement of his enquiries 
into this successful deception, by which unwary collectors have again been 
entrapped in the recent course of railway operations in London. These 
malpractices have in consequence taken a more extensive range, and it 
is desirable that the antiquarian collector should receive timely caution. 
Some interesting facts will also be brought forward at the March meet- 
ing in connection with the engraved symbols upon rocks on the flanks 
of the Cheviots, of which drawings were shewn by Dr. Bruce on a pre- 
vious occasion, by the liberal permission of the Duke of Northumber- 
land. The impulse given to the investigation of these mysterious 
markings through His Grace’s enquiries has already brought to light 
analogous facts in other parts of the British islands. 


BRITISH ARCH AOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Jan. 27. Groner Vere Irvine, Esq., V.-P., in the chair. 

Mr. Irvine exhibited the upper half of an exceedingly rare embossed 
tile discovered on the site of Whitland Abbey, Caermarthenshire. In 
the centre was depicted the Holy Lamb, supporting the banner of the 
Cross encircled by a band holding four shields charged as follows :— 
1. A bend; 2. Two bars; 3. A chevron; 4. A cross. Between the 
shields are placed a peacock, peahen, dragon, and lion, and in the 
spandrils fleurs-de-lis. It is of the thirteenth century. 

Mr. Cuming exhibited an encaustic tile of the fourteenth century 
found in North Wales, stamped with the device of a rose of five petals, 
It has been glazed. 

Mr. S. Wood exhibited some relics discovered at Maidstone: an en- 
caustic tile of the time of Edward I., a polychromic gally tile, small 
iron knife with ivory handle, having the pommel and ferrule inlaid 
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with gold, and a black leather shoe, with high heel, of a red colour, and 
the ‘ong square toe of the reign of William and Mary. Mr. Wood also 
exhibited two gally tiles with a geometric pattern of Morisco design. 

Capt. Tupper exhibited some forgeries of antiquities purchased by 
a friend of a man dressed as a“ navvy” at St. Paul’s Chain, whence 
he stated they had been obtained. Mr. Gould exhibited two others 
from Dowgate Hill, and Mr. Levien stated that within a short time as 
much of this rubbish as would fill a large wheelbarrow had been brought 
to the British Museum. Mr. Cuming stated that all these specimens 
tasted of nitric acid, into which they had been dropped from the plaster 
of Paris moulds in which they were made. A key in lock-metal exhi- 
bited was of a novel character of this but too successful species of fraud, 
and antiquaries should be more careful. 

The Chairman on the part of Mr. Greenshields of Kerse exhibited 
photographs of a discovery made in excavating at Carlisle, representing 
an ossuarium of stone, containing a large bottle with incinerated remains, 
a terra-cotta lamp, and small urn placed at the mouth of the vessel, upon 
which were found several iron objects, which by extensive oxydation 
had assumed the form of figures, and had been conjectured to have 
been Penates. They are simply rusty nails, and were exhibited to the 
meeting. Also the photograph of another smaller ossuarium, with 
a terra-cotta urn, the figure of a lion devouring some animal, and 
a portion of a sepulchral slab commencing pD. m., and terminating with 
the end of a name, rivs. There was likewise exhibited a portion of 
a Roman sepulchral slab giving the representation of the feet and part 
of the dress probably of a female, beneath which could be read, 

D. M. 
AN , LVCILIE. VIX . AN. LV 
found in a field at Carlisle. 

Mr. Planché read an account of the discovery of a stone coffin having 
on the lid a cross of the thirteenth century, found in Ash Church, near 
Sandwich. It had been the resting-place of an ecclesiastic, concerning 
whom Mr. Planché made some ingenious conjectures. 

Mr. Baigent communicated the particulars of the discovery of a leaden 
coffin at Bishopstoke, Hants., on the 16th of January’. The Rev. E. 
Kell sent also a notice of this discovery, and Mr. J. D. Smith drawings 
of the coffin and glass, and the subject was referred over to the next 
meeting for comparison. 

Mr. George Collins exhibited two photographs of the Bartlow Hills, 
threatened with destruction by a proposed line of railway. The Asso- 
ciation had strongly expressed its opinion against the removal of objects 
so interesting to historians and antiquaries, and well known by the 
papers of the late Gage Rokewode, Esq., in the Archeologia. There 
can be but little doubt that the directors and engineer of the railway 
will pay attention to the representations so strongly made by Societies 
and private individuals, and avoid injury to these interesting objects. 


Feb. 10. Narwanter Govtp, Esq., F.S.A., V.-P., in the chair. 
John Westby Gibson, Esq., Warren-street, Pentonville, and John 
Cordy Wootton, Esq., of Ealing, were elected Associates, 
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Presents to the library were received from the Royal Society, Mr. Fer- 
guson, and others. 

The Chairman called attention to the practice of “ navvies” offering 
coins for sale as having just been found in excavations, and produced 
some examples lately obtained by him from a man at Dowgate Hill. 
Among them are two Greek coins, one of Antiochus XII., the other of 
Syracuse. The remainder were Roman, a first-brass of Aulus Vitellius 
(an Italian cast of the sixteenth century), a second-brass of Caracalla 
struck for Perinthus in Thrace, the reverse presenting Hercules and 
the Menalian stag, a first-brass of Severus Alexander, and a small By- 
zantine coin of the tenth century. 

Mr. Gunston exhibited several objects lately discovered on the site of 
the Steelyard, London :—a small steel slider in the shape of a shield 
charged with a doe’s head on a wreath of the sixteenth century; brass 
seal with device as found on merchants’ signets of the fifteenth century, 
giving the name HILDEBR—ADIDEY SPLIGROD; a brass ferule belonging to 
an ink-horn, with a monogram 0 and 4; an oval seal of brass with the 
Pleiades as a device, which may probably also have been regarded as an 
amulet by some mariner. Upon this device, and the employment of 
the seven stars as a sign, Mr. Cuming made several observations. 
Mr. Cuming and Mr. Gunston produced some examples of Perpetual 
Almanacs, one of which was of lead, found in 1863 in the Fleet River, 
and was of the middle of the seventeenth century. 

Mr. Wood exhibited three aprons of elegantly embroidered muslin 
belonging to the time of George IL, and intended to be worn over the 
enormous hoops of that day. They were each 3 ft. in length, and in 
width respectively 4, 44, and 5 ft. at the bottom. The flounce of a dress 
of a Lady Ashley of that time was also exhibited worked in chain-stitch, 
with tendrils, sprigs, &c. 

The Rev. Mr. Kell, F.S.A., gave a description of the finding of the 
coffin and glass at Barton, near Bishopstoke Station, Hants., detailed by 
Mr. Baigent at the previous meeting. He confirmed that gentleman’s 
account, and added some particulars derived from his own observation. 
He also produced a portion of the leaden coffin in a much oxydized 
state, and a portion of the glass, the pieces of which, together with 
other of the remains, he regretted to say, had been taken away by per- 
sons in a very indiscriminate manner. References were made to the 
discovery of other Roman leaden coffins in this country, and Mr. Kell 
produced drawings of the coffin, also of the portions of glass, and of the 
probable figure they may have presented when entire, having in some 
respects the character of Saxon glass. The subject gave rise to a long 
and interesting discussion, and Mr. T. Wright, F.S.A., expressed his 
opinion that the glass found at Bishopstoke belonged to the late Roman 
period, and was probably imported from the Continent. The great 
glass works of the later Roman period appear to have been on the 
banks of the Rhine and in the north of Gaul, and they seem to have 
been continued into the Frankish period. In answer to an enquiry 
made by Mr. Pettigrew as to the discovery of a leaden coffin in Saxon 
graves, Mr. Wright said he thought one had been found at Osengall, in 
the Isle of Thanet. It was regarded as an interment of a very late 
date, and as a proof of the continued existence in this island of a mixture 
of Saxon and Roman population. 

The Rev. Mr. Kell exhibited a light-coloured celt lately found at 
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Botley, Hants., not unlike in colour (probably derived from the gravelly 
soil) two specimens from the same county preserved in the British 
Museum. 

Mr. Irvine exhibited prints of pavements in Mr. Lawson’s collection 
at Aldborough visited by the Association at the late Congress, and of 
the principal pavements at Leicester, also inspected by the Association 
at the Leicester Congress. He likewise exhibited a photograph of 
a Roman pavement found at the south-west corner of the town of 
Dorchester, hitherto undescribed. The character of this pavement is 
almost Gothic. ‘The papers intended to be read were postponed to 
a future meeting, the exhibitions and discussions having exhausted the 
time devoted to the sitting. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Jan.18 Professor T. L. Donatpson, President, in the chair. 

Mr. C. F, Hayward, Hon. Sec., called attention to specimens ex- 
hibited on the table of Boyle’s draughtless ventilators, which had been 
patented as a method for admitting air into a room by means of aper- 
tures in the glass of a window filled in with wire gauze. Mr. Hayward 
said he had adopted one of these ventilators and found it to fulfil the 
conditions claimed for it in a satisfactory manner. The President an- 
nounced the decease since the last meeting of Mr. Joseph Woods, F.S.A., 
Honorary Member of the Institute, a patriarch of the profession, editor 
of the fourth volume of Stuart’s “‘ Athens,” and author of “ Letters of 
an Architect from France, Italy, and Greece in the year 1828.” The 
President read a memoir of the deceased, who expired at Lewes, on 
the 12th of January, in the eighty-eighth year of his age. 

Mr. John Whichcord, F.S.A., Fellow, then read a paper, “On Hy- 
draulic Lifts.” The author stated that the application of hydraulic 
power in its various modifications to the saving of manual labour in 
large hotels and other establishments, had created a complete revolu- 
tion in the building of modern edifices of that description, and he ex- 
pressed his opinion that, with a more abundant supply of water in the 
metropolis, this appliance would be much more extensively employed 
than it was at present, although in the large hotels recently erected it 
was deemed almost indispensable. After giving a history of the pro- 
gress of hydraulic machinery from the times of Ovid and Vitruvius 
down to the present period, the author described the various “ lifts” 
which had been constructed under his superintendence at the Brighton 
Hotel, by the engineers Messrs. Easton and Amos. These lifts are five 
in number, the larger one of which is to be employed in the raising of 
visitors and luggage from the ground floor to any of the upper stories 
to the height of 77 ft., and consists of an elegantly constructed room, 
enclosed, capable of raising eight persons at a time, while the modifica- 
tion of the apparatus was such that with equal facility it could be used 
for the ascent or descent of a single person. The other four lifts are 
to be applied to the various purposes of the hotel. A short discussion 
took place after the reading of the paper, in which Dr. Alfred Smee, 
Chairman of the Brighton Hotel Company, Mr. Easton, Mr. Kerr, aud 
Mr. J. W. Papworth took part. 
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Feb. 1. Professor T. L. Donatpson, President, in the chair. 

Mr. J. H. Parker, F.S.A., Hon. Member, gave a description of some 
very interesting mural paintings that had been discovered at Headington 
Church, Oxon., and exhibited some drawings which he had had made 
from them by Mr. Buckler, architect, of Oxford. 

The discussion on the paper read by Mr. Penrose, M.A., Fellow, on 
the 30th of November, 1863, entitled “* A Few Words in Favour of the 
Decimal, but against the Metrical System of Measurement, and an 
Endeavour to shew how all the Advantages of the Metrical System 
may be obtained without giving up the English Standards,” was 
resumed by Mr. Penrose; after whom Mr. White, Fellow, remarked 
that uniformity of system, not with that of foreign nations, but among 
ourselves, was desirable, and this he said was to be obtained not by 
total change, but by amending our present mode. Mr. White was 
followed by Mr. Kerr and Mr. Jennings, Fellows, both of whom objected 
to change, and advocated the duodecimal in preference to the-decimal 
plan. Mr. Morris, Associate, suggested a system of assimilation to the 
mode observed by other nations, and a principle founded upon the 
vibrations of the pendulum might, he said, be adopted. 

The President spoke in favour of the adoption of a metrical standard, 
and Mr. Penrose replied briefly to the objections that had been made. 


ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Dec. 16, 1863. Atacommittee meeting held at Arklow House,— 
present, A. J. B. Beresrorp Hortz, Esq., the President, in the chair; the 
Earl of Powis, V.-P., J. F. France, Esq., the Rev. 8. 8. Greatheed, the 
Rev. G. H. Hodson, the Rev. H. L. Jenner, the Rev. W. Scott, and 
the Rev. B. Webb,—Henry G. Slade, Esq., of Eldon-road, Kensington, 
and J. H. Hakewill, Esq., of Maddox-street, W., were elected ordinary 


members. 

The following letter was read from Mr. Wynen, the treasurer of 
the Dutch Church, Austin Friars, affording the gratifying assurance that 
that interesting building would be preserved :— 

“ July 23, 1863. 

“ Rev. and dear Sir,—The matter referred to in your obliging letter of the 21st 
has been anxiously considered by the trustees of the Dutch Church, and I believe 
their decision will meet the views of the Ecclesiological Society. 

“ Our intention to rebuild was based entirely on the conclusions of our own pro- 
fessional advisers, as well as those of the surveyors representing an adverse interest. 
We could not, therefore, in behalf of the church we represent, accept the respon- 
sibility of maintaining an edifice condemned as unsafe. The communications we 
have had from Mr. Scott, and other eminent architects, give us reason to hope that 
we shall be able to effect the proposed restoration to the satisfaction of all parties. 

“ Individually I am pleased that interest has been taken in the matter. In com- 
mencing the restoration last year, I ventured to suggest the embellishment of the 
church (by stained-glass memorials of the historical personages connected with the 
church) to the representatives of several noble and opulent families whose ancestors 
were buried in the church, but without any satisfactory results. 

* Believe me, Rev. and dear Sir, 
“ Your obliged servant, 
“GERARD WYNEN, 
“Treasurer of the Dutch Church, A.F.” 
“ Rev. B. Webb, M.A., &. &c.” 
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Mr. Clarke forwarded a photograph of a large monumental brass, 
lately laid down in Christ Church, Oxford, in memory of Dr. Barnes, who 
is represented in modern costume. He sent also a drawing of the interior 
of the new chapel of the House of Charity in Soho-square ; and sketches 
of the polychromatic decorations now being carried out under his super- 
intendence at St. Alban’s, Rochdale. 

Mr. Gambier Parry described the recent improvements effected in 
the close and deanery of Gloucester. 

The President reported the selection made of a subject for the Society’s 
coloured prize, out of the prize designs for the Architectural Museum's 
wood-carving competition. 

The Committee examined some designs for a new church at Queens- 
town, Cork, by Mr. H. Hill; and also some designs, by a local archi- 
tect, for a new church at Charlton, near Cheltenham, proposed to be 
built by Sir William Russell. 

A present of various publications, in continuation of former d ‘nations 
was received from the Royal University of Christiania. The Secretary, 
Mr. Christopher Holst, in a letter dated June 24, 1863, announced the 
death of Professor Munch, a name well known to English ecclesiologists, 
which occurred at Rome in May last. 

A very curious collection of bell emblems and inscriptions, made 
during the course of many years by Mr. John Mears, a workman in the 
employ of Messrs. Mears of Whitechapel, was submitted. The com- 
mittee much wished that so interesting a series could be published. 

The Rev. T. Helmore sent a programme of the proposed performance 
of the Motett Choir during the ensuing season. 

Mr. Seddon exhibited some very clever designs for Gothic farnitare : : 
and also a patented design for a folding church-bench, by Mr. Holmes, 
which may be very useful in some places. He also shewed the designs, 
prepared by himself, for the restoration of the magnificent church of 
St. Nicolas, Yarmouth. He promised an illustrated paper on this 
church for the February number of the ‘ Ecclesiologist.” He also 
exhibited the drawings for the restoration of Oldcastle Church, Mon- 
mouthshire, and Newchurch, in the same county; also a parsonage for 
Holdgate, Shropshire, and some villas built at Wandsworth. 

Mr. Robson exhibited his designs for a new parsonage at Kyloe, 
Northumberland ; for a very satisfactory new church at Rainton, Dur- 
ham; and for the rebuilding of the Gibson almshouses at Sunderland. 
He also shewed a watch with the face enamelled in a design, in which 
Sol and Luna were gracefully introduced. 

The Committee examined designs for various sacred and secular 
edifices by Messrs. Slater, St. Aubyn, Knightley, and Buckeridge. 

Mr. Keith exhibited photographs of some of his more recent works, 
including a chalice for Balliol College, Oxford; a pastoral-staff, with 
ivory crook, jewelled, with ebony staff and silver and gold mountings, 
for Bishop Tozer; a full set of altar-plate, presented to All Saints’ 
Home, by R. O. Barber, Esq. ; a like set for St. Matthias’, Stoke New- 
ington ; a jewelled chalice for Cowley, Oxfordshire ; and a set of altar- 
plate presented to St. Mary’s, Carlton-in-Snaith, Yorkshire, by Lord 
Beaumont. 

Messrs. Lavers and Barraud forwarded for inspection some cartoons 
by Mr. Westlake, representing the Transfiguration, for a window of 
three lights in the north wall of the chancel of the church of Kingston- 
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on-Thames; also cartoons and photographs of a series of windows for 
Walton-le-Dale Church, Lancashire, designed by Mr. Westlake; and 
a cartoon, by Mr. Allen, for a window in the New Garrison Church 
at Woolwich. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


Jan. 21. W.S. W. Vavx, Esq., President, in the chair. 

The Rev. H. Meason and J. S. Smallfield, Esq., were elected mem- 
bers of the Society. 

Mr, Buttery exhibited a silver dollar of Augustus Duke of Bruns- 
wick, two tokens, and a farthing of the Corporation of Southampton. 

Mr. C. Roach Smith sent for exhibition casts of a gold coin of 
Cunobeline, of the type Evans, Pl. rx. No. 7, lately found at Cudham, 
Kent, and communicated to him by G. W. Norman, Esq. It had been 
found by Capt. Cliisty when out shooting, in a form from which a hare 
had risen. 

Mr. Akerman exhibited two silver coins of Valens and Julianus, found 
some years ago, with many other coins, in an urn near Wantage. 

Mr. Grenfell exhibited a five-cent note of the State of North Carolina, 
and a one-dollar note of the Confederate States of America, dated June 
2, 1862. 

Mr. Evans exhibited a cast of a gold coin of Addedomaros, type of 
Evans, Pl. x1v. No. 5, in the possession of Richard Almack, Esq., of 
Melford, near Sudbury. The coin was found in the hamlet of Brundon, 
in Essex, close to the river Stour, which divides Brundon from the parish 
of Melford, in Suffolk. 

Mr. Evans also exhibited a false testoon of Francis and Mary of Scot- 
land, from the same dies as the gold coin exhibited to the Society April 
16, 1863; also a false dollar of Mary and Henry, dated 1565. 

Mr. Webster exhibited the following false coins belonging to the 
English series :— 

Henry VIII.—Testoon of fine silver: mint-mark, on obdv. S, on rev. fleur-de-lis. 
Edward VI.—Side-faced shilling: mint-mark, harp. 

Ditto—Bristol penny: mint-mark, fleur-de-lis. 

Mury—Penny, reading Mar. D.G., &c. 

Lady Jane Grey—Testoon, with the title of Queen! Legend on rev., 81 DEUS No- 

BISCUM QUIS CONTRA NOS. 


The Rev. J. H. Pollexfen communicated a further notice of the coins 
of Aithelred IT. lately found at Ipswich, and cited coins struck at Stam- 
ford and Worcester, besides others coined at the towns enumerated 
previously. 

Mr. Evans read a paper, by himself, “‘ On some Anglo-Saxon Sceattas 
found in Friesland.” The coins in question, 161 in number, had been 
discovered near Terwispel, commune of Opsterland, and an account of 
them given by M. J. Dirks in the Revwe de la Numismatique Belge, 
4th Series, vol. i. p. 893. Their type is that of Ruding, Pl. 1. No. 7, and 
Hawkins, Pl. 11. No. 44. Other coins of the same class had on other 
occasions been found in Friesland, and M. Dirks had pointed out that 
the route through Friesland was one of the shortest roads for the Anglo- 
Saxons embarking for Britain. He was, however, inclined to regard 
the animal on the reverse as a horse rather than as a hound. Mr. 
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Roach Smith, on the contrary, considers it to be a hound, such as is 
common on so many of the earliest Saxon works, and regards this fact 
as tending to shew that the coins were struck in England rather than in 
Friesland. Mr. Evans adopted the same view, and cited a curious 
passage in Procopius, lib. iv. c. 20, shewing that in the seventh cen- 
tury, the period to which the coins may be referred, Britain was thought 
to be in the joint occupation of Britons, Angles, and Frisians, and the 
connection between Britain and Friesland must have been such, that the 
coins of the one would readily find their way to the other. 

Mr. Madden read a paper, by R. Stuart Poole. Esq., ‘“‘ On Coins of 
Scyros.” No coins of this island had before been known, but Mr. Poole 
was able to attribute to it coins both in silver and brass. The obverse 
type of each is the head or bust of a hero, slightly bearded and helmeted, 
that of the reverse being a Beeotian buckler, with a sword beneath, and 
the legend SKYPO. The obverse type probably represents the head of 
Achilles, the reverse his armour, as Achilles was worshipped in the 
island, and an Achilleion there is mentioned by Eustathius. The coins 
probably date early in the fifth century B.c., and before the Athenian 
conquest of Scyros. 


GLASGOW ARCHZZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Jan. 29. Snertrr Srratuern, V.-P., in the chair. 

Mr. Cosmo Innes, of Glasgow, read a very valuable paper entitled 
“ Suggestions of Objects of Archeological Interest in the West of Scot- 
land,” which we shall print ia extenso at an early opportunity. 


LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHZZ0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Jan. 25. The annual meeting was held in the Town Library, Guild- 
hall, Leicester, the Rev. J. H. Hrxx in the chair. 

The financial report for 1863 shewed a balance in favour of the 
Society in the hands of the bankers. The Right Hon. the Earl of 
Lanesborough was elected a President; the Rev. W. B. Moore, Vicar 
of Evington, and the Rev. W. C. Belgrave, Rector of North Kilworth, 
were chosen members of the committee, and six new members were 
elected. 

Mr. T. North, Hon. Sec., read the annual report, which fully detailed 
the proceedings of the past year, and gave particulars of the works of 
restoration now in progress in several churches in the county, par- 
ticularly Cranoe, Hinckley, Kibworth, Misterton, Stonton Wryville, 
Wigston Magna, and Loughborough. Of this last church the report 
said :— 

“The restoration of this fine edifice under the care of Mr. G. G. Scott, to which 
rm ference was made in the last report as being then finished with the exception of 
the tower, has been completed through the munificence of Mr. W. Perry-Herrick 
and Miss Herrick. The tower has been partly recased, and the pinnacles and 
battlements in great part rebuilt. The large western perpendicular tower window 
has been filled with stained glass, representing in its fifteen compartments some of 
the principal persons mentioned in the Old and New Testament, the effect being 
rich and pleasing. It need scarcely be said that under Mr. Scott care has ben 
taken to avoid needless destruct’on: the interesting series of armorial bearings 
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surrounding the west window externally are, with one exception—the topmost— 
untouched. The mullions of this window and the belfry doorway beneath it have 
been to a great extent renewed, and the spandrels of that doorway, representing 
the cognizance of the Merchants of the Staple and the arms of Burton, have been 
carefully restored.” 


On the subject of mural decoration it was remarked :— 


“The use of mural decorations in our churches is gradually progressing. The 
Committee can refer with pleasure to further stencilling and writing in that of 
Market Harborough during the past year. The spandrels of the nave-arches are 
decorated with an easy flowing linked pattern; and various texts of Scripture, 
divided by bands of geometrical and symbolical stencilling, have been executed by 
Mr. C. J. Lea, of Lutterworth, with his usual good taste. The lettering is re- 
markably good. Care must be taken in wall decoration of this kind—texts of 
Scripture within straight lines, with parallel bands of geometrical design between 
—to avoid a redundance of horizontai lines, which ill accords with the spirit of 
Gothic architecture. 

“The chancel of the parish church of Humberstone has also received a further 
addition to its decorations by the introduction of the Decalogue upon its eastern 
wall, on each side of the window. The commandments are written with illu- 
minated capitals upon a vellum-coloured ground, enclosed with richly-coloured 
borders, which are figured with the rose and lily alternately, and which assume 
the niche shape. The remaining portion of the eastern wall, in a line with the 
window-sill, is coloured blue, powdered with stars, the propriety of which orna- 
mentation—notwithstanding many precedents—as a mural decoration may be 
questioned, it being from its nature better adapted for a roof than a wall. The 
reredos, too, has been richly coloured; golden fleurs-de-lis and crosses, divided by 
pellets of blue, being placed upon a Spanish brown or chocolate-coloured ground, 
and the whole enclosed in an extremely rich border of considerable width. The 
ground of the border is gold, and the pattern upon it is an adaptation of the con- 
volvulus-leaf conventionally arranged. At the angles appear crosses studded in 
imitation of precious stones. The reredos, which in general design follows the 
style of illumination prevalent in the manuscripts of the eleventh century, is the 
most successful part of these effective mural decorations, which—tog: ther with the 
texts round the nave-arches and in other parts of the church—have been executed 
by Mr. Fred. Winks, of Leicester, at the sole cost—so far as relates to the chancel 
—of a member of this Society, Mr. W. A. Kendall, of Humberstone, who upon 
former occasions has shewn by his liberality that he recognises the claims of the 
chancels of our churches upon their lay impropriators.” 


The report concluded with a practical suggestion, which we hope will 
not be suffered to pass unheeded when the new Town-hall is erected :— 


“There is one detail in the arrangement of the future Town-hall of Leicester, 
which it may not be out of place thus early to suggest. The interest and import- 
ance of the public archives of the borough are well known, and their value fully 
appreciated by all local antiquaries. At present, notwithstanding the efforts made 
some years ago by Messrs. Kelly and Thompson, these documents are much 
scattered, and even those collected in the so-called Muniment-room at the Guild- 
hall are in great jeopardy from the effect of damp, which it is next to impossible 
to drive from the room in which they are placed. There are still many documents 
which have not yet been examined and arranged, and which will probably throw 
additional light on the history of the borough. The Committee therefore trust 
that in the future Town-hall of Leicester a room properly arranged and ventilated 
will be set aside for their reception; and the appointment of an honorary Keeper 
of the Town Records would, in their opinion, tend much to their proper arrange- 
ment and preservation.” 


The report was adopted after some little discussion, Mr. Ordish and 
Mr. Thompson objecting to a part which referred with commenda- 
tion to the use of coloured and moulded bricks in recent buildings. 
Mr. North explained that he had referred to the ‘judicious and spar- 
ing” use of coloured bricks. Of course, as the report was drawn up 
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by one person, it must be to some extent the expression of his taste 
and opinion; but he had also submitted the manuscript to the revision 
of a member of the Committee in whose architectural judgment he had 
confidence, and therefore the report had received the benefit of that 
additional assistance. 

Mr. James Thompson reported the progress making in the preserva- 
tion of the Jewry Wall, Leicester’, and the Secretary announced 
several subscriptions received or promised since the last meeting to the 
fund forming for that object. 

Mr. William Smith, architect, London, exhibited ground-plans and 
working drawings of the churches of Gilmorton and Misterton, lately 
restored by him, and read notes on the latter church. A paper on 
Wymondham Church, which it is proposed to restore, was read. ‘This 
is a very interesting edifice :— 


“Tt consists of tower with spire, nave, north and south aisles, north and south 
transepts, chancel, and porch. The tower, which is of ample dimensions and good 
proportions, has its lower stories of transition from Norman to Early English. 
The next window on the ground-floor is a single-light, with pointed head externally, 
but with a semicircular head and semicircular relieving-arch to the inner splay, 
which from the great thickness of the wall and its good proportions is (or would 
be if restored) very effective. The south window has externally a semicircular 
dripstone. The tower-arch is pointed, but supported on round shafts with capitals 
which have a smack of the Norman. The second floor has a two-light window, 
with head pierced in quatrefoil. The third story is Perpendicular style, of good 
freestone masonry, and is surmounted by an elegant lighted spire of the same date 
and workmanship. The most interesting internal features of this part of the 
church were unknown to most of the inhabitants, owing to a singing-loft and brick 
wall, which quite hid the arch, and also blocked up two of the arches in the nave. 
A recent unanimous vote in the vestry accepted a private offer to take down this 
loft and seat the floor of the tower for greater accommodation. The arch was 
found magnificent in proportions, but ruthlessly mutilated in all its members by 
the erectors of the loft, who had even destroyed many of the construction stones of 
the arch, and thus endangered the tower....... 

“The nave has three arches on either side of very interesting Early English 
work, probably late in that period, as one capital has the ball-flower rudely 
executed. Some of the capitals and some carved heads are very curious. The 
doorway to the roodloft still remains on the north of the chancel-arch. The clere- 
story is a very elegant one of the Perpendicular period, with four well-proportioned 
windows on either side. In the chancel, which is of fine proportions, are simple 
but good sediliz and piscine of Early English. Most of the windows of the church 
are Perpendicular, and in fair order. The north and south transepts have both 
been chapels. In one there is evidently an aumbry or locker, stopped up; in the 
other a piscina. In the south transept is a table monument, and a stone figure 
of a Crusader whom the people call Hamilton. 

“The east chancel window is the only one which has undergone much alteration. 
It is remembered to have been square-headed, of five lights, with stone mullions. 
A former rector, Mr. Cragg, who was very much interested in the church, added 
a@ pointed head, but unfortunately the design was by a tradesman of the village, who, 
though a very ingenious man, had no knowledge of the principles of Gothic archi- 
tecture. Mr. Cragg was also for many years the master of the Grammar School, 
and his pupils, stimulated by the proposed restoration of the west end of the church, 
have conceived the laudable intention of placing good stained-glass in the said east 
window to his memory. Dr. Day, once his pupil, has contributed the munificent 
sum of £50. It is to be hoped that enough may be realized from some quarter to 
rectify the stonework of the tracery also.” 


Several Roman coins and other antiquities were exhibited, but none 
of them demand especial notice. 
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LONDON, MIDDLESEX, AND SURREY ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Feb. 8. Josnva W. Burrerworts, Esq., F.S.A., in the chair. 

Mr. W. H. Overall exhibited and described “ Two Photographs of 
the Pledge Cup of the Worshipful Company of Founders.” 

Dr. William Bell contributed some remarks on a paper read by Mr. 
George R. French at the previous meeting ®, ‘‘On the Stone Coffins 
found on the north side of the Temple Church in 1862.” The coffin 
bearing the inscription PHILIPPVs HILARIO was considered by Mr. French 
to be that of Hilary, Bishop of Chichester 1146 to 1169. Dr. Bell, 
however, observed that it was nowhere indicated that the name of the 
Bishop was Philip; that there was an absence of an episcopal de- 
signation on the outside of the coffin, and of the usual characteristics of 
the sacred order within, which in the case of the priesthood, and more 
especially of a bishop, were never omitted, such as the crozier, paten, 
and chalice, and the vestment in which bishops were buried. He in- 
clined to the opinion that the tenant of the grave had been a Templar, 
probably of the family of St. Hillary, once of great consequence in the 
counties of Warwick and Stafford. 

Mr. Charles Baily commenced a paper “ On one of the Effigies in the 
Temple Church, usually attributed to Geoffrey de Mandeville, first Earl 
of Essex ;” the subject will be concluded at the next meeting. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Jan. 6. Joun Crayton, Esq., in the chair. 

The Rev. Dr. Bruce said he had been requested on behalf of Mr. 
Robert Eadie, of Blaydon, to present to the Society a portion of an 
altar found at the Roman station of Condercum (Benwell Hill). It was 
only the lower fragment of the altar, and they did not know to what 
deity it had been dedicated ; but as far as he could make it out it was 
for the welfare of a centurion named Justus, and his family. This re- 
minded him of the very valuable collection of antiquities at Ryton, 
possessed by the late Archdeacon Thorp. He (Dr. Bruce) had heard 
that they had now been removed to Durham; and he thought it was 
very desirable that they should make some offer for them with a view 
of obtaining them. Dr. Bruce then said that the subject of ancient 
British antiquities was now attracting a great deal of attention. They 
had done something in that Society to elucidate the history of our 
country during the time of the Roman domination; but perhaps they 
had neglected their ancient British forefathers, and. it was therefore 
time that they were looking after them. His Grace the Duke of 
Northumberland had turned his attention a good deal to this subject, 
and he (Dr. Bruce) had received a communication from his Grace which 
should have been presented at their last meeting, but unfortunately he 
was absent. His Grace wrote to him that the Rev. Mr. Parker had 
sent him a silver cross, found on the low land near Greave’s Ash, and 
knowing how valuable any relic of information concerning our ancient 
Northumbrian towns was, he had sent this cross for the inspection of 
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the antiquaries of Newcastle at their next meeting. It was known to 
them that Greave’s Ash had lately been excavated, mostly at the ex- 
pense of the Duke of Northumberland, and found to be one of the most 
remarkable and interesting examples of ancient British towns. The 
cross was expected to have been one of the ancient British period, but 
it turned out to be much more modern. Mr. Carr, of Hedgeley, pro- 
nounced it to be Saxon; but Mr. Albert Way said it was medieval, 
and might belong to about the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 
Upon the cross were the four letters ag 1A, which Mr. Way states is 
a medizval formula of frequent use in personal ornaments. He found 
that this strange collection of letters was no word in any language, but 
made up of the initials of four Hebrew words, signifying ‘ Thou art 
strong in the eternal God.’ It was deemed a security against wounds, 
and capable of extinguishing fire. 

The Chairman read a paper, contributed by Lord Lovaine, descriptive 
of some remains of lacustrine habitations in a lake in Wigtownshire, in 
the west of Scotland, similar to those which have been discovered in 
several of the lakes of Switzerland. The paper was read at the late 
meeting of the British Association in Newcastlef. Subsequent to the 
meeting, however, Professor Owen had examined the remains, and com- 
municated the result of his observations in the following letter to Mr. 
Clayton :—‘“ The bones and teeth from the lake dwellings submitted to 
my examination by Lord Lovaine included parts of the ox, hog, and 
goat. ‘The ox was of the size of the Bos longifrons, or Highland kyloe, 
and was represented by teeth, portions of the lower jaw, and some bones 
of the limbs and trunk. The remains of the sws were the lower jaw of 
a sow, of the size of that of the wild boar, and detached teeth. With 
the remains of the small ruminant of the size of the sheep was a portion 
of the cranium, with the base of a horncore, more resembling in shape 
that of the he-goat. Not any of these remains had lost the animal 
matter.” 

Dr. Bruce then submitted and explained a plan for taking impressions 
of sculptured stones. The modus operandi, the Rev. Doctor explained, 
was by placing upon the stone a thin sheet of gutta percha, upon which 
is placed a blanket, wrung out of warm water, and pressed upon the 
gutta percha, which very soon takes the impression of the stone, and in 
the most perfect manner, even to the tool-marks. 


Feb. 1. The annual meeting was held at the old Castle, Jonn 
Crayton, Esq., in the chair. 

The Rev. Dr. Bruce read the report, which, in allusion to this being 
the fifty-first anniversary of the Society, remarked :— 


“Tt had been hoped that the jubilee year would not have been allowed to pass 
without some important celebration of the event. The meeting of the British 
Association, however, in Newcastle during the past summer, so completely absorbed 
the public attention, that it was deemed unadvisable to attempt any such celebra- 
tion, and the only event to signalize the attainment of the fiftieth year of the 
Society’s existence has been the publication of a new catalogue of the library. 
The collection of books, almost all of which are of a strictly archeological cha- 
racter, has been greatly increased of late years, both by purchase and by donations. 
The new catalogue, which has been carefully prepared by Mr. Dodd, shews that 
the Society now possesses a library of very considerable value, superior, in all pro- 
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bability, to that of any provincial Archwological Association in the kingdom. The 
Council regret to state that the object for which subscriptions were raised and 
ground purchased, namely, the erection of a new Museum for the very valuable 
collection of Roman and other antiquities, has not as yet been attained. The 
und, indeed, has been secured, but no funds are forthcoming for the building. 
t has, therefore, been deemed advisable to wait until the public interest—which 
has been, and will be, absorbed by the two great meetings of the past and of the 
— year—shall be awakened to the vast importance of having these most 
teresting antiquities secured in a more accessible locality than that in which they 
are at present placed. The Council have great pleasure in announcing that plans, 
drawings, &c., were prepared for the Museum buildings by Mr. John Dobson, 
architect, of this town, and that the cost of these—amounting to upwards of £38 
—was generously presented to the Society by that gentleman. Inquiries have 
been recently made relative to a catalogue of the British and mediwvai antiquities 
in the Museum. This catalogue has been long since prepared by the senior 
Secretary ; but has not been published in consequence of the anticipated removal 
of the Museum from its present position. The Society’s library continues to be 
further augmented by exchanges with similar institutions, and many valuable 
works have been thus obtained both from English and from foreign, and especially 
from Scandinavian sources.” 


Mr. Turner presented a copy of an old deed of endowment of a chantry 
he imagined to have been at Mitford. It was rather important, because 
it gave additional information to what is contained in Hodgson, and 
mentioned the name of a rector of Mitford not in his list. He imagined 
it to have been about 1250. It was by Roger Bertram, whom he took 
to be the son of the Roger Bertram who was the third Roger; and it 
granted a fee to a chaplain, for the celebration of divine service for ever 
at the altar of St.John the Baptist, in the church of Mitford, for the 
souls of his ancestors and successors, and for the soul of Adam de 
Northampton, who was rector at that time of the church of Mitford; 
of the souls also of his father and mother, and others. In reply to 
questions, Mr. Turner added that it was not dated; there was no seal ; 
it was a damaged deed; he did not know where it was now, or whose 
it was. He had it for a short time at Mitford. 

Mr. Longstaffe expressed a fear that there was a plan to “‘ restore” 
the church at Brancepeth. That church was perhaps unique in the 
kingdom, in its way; certainly in the north of England, because the 
whole of the old fittings were such as were used during what they 
might call the beauty of holiness,—between the Reformation and the 
civil troubles,—when a great deal of attention was paid to such fittings. 
He heard the restorations were to be placed in the hands of Mr. Salvin, 
and that a most owtre proposal had been made. He heard they were 
going so far as to propose destroying the east window, which was large 
and fine, and putting in three Early English lancets, or something of 
that sort. The question was whether, by a communication, Lord 
Boyne might be put upon his guard as to the value attaching to 
this church. 

Dr. Charlton hoped, if they did agree to remonstrate, they should 
make it more public than their remonstrance against the ‘‘ restoration” 
of Hexham. 

Mr. Longstaffe said he had gone over the church and there was 
nothing the matter with it. 

After some further conversation, it was understood that the Secretary 
should communicate with Lord Boyne as to the value of the church in 
its present state, and hoping nothing would be altered; and that Mr. 
Longstaffe should communicate with Mr. Salvin. 

The officers having been re-elected, the meeting separated. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


Jam. 26. A conversazione was held in the Royal Institution, Edin- 
burgh, when the annual address was delivered by Professor Cosmo Innes, 
Vice-President. There was a large assemblage of ladies and gentlemen, 
and H.R.H. Prince Alfred occupied a seat on the right of Professor 
Innes. Among the company present were—Lord Deas, Lord Neaves, 
Sir David Brewster, Major Cowell, Professor Stevenson, Professor Bal- 
four, the Rev. Dr. Alexander, the Rev. William Robertson, &c. &c. 

The learned Professor commenced his address with a brief note of 
the state of the Society as to numbers. Nine members had died or re- 
signed, but nineteen new ones had been elected, and the present strength 
is 288. He next passed in review several of the contributions to the 
Society’s Transactions in early days, furnished principally by country 
gentlemen, as the Earl of Buchan, Mr. Little of Liberton, Mr. Barclay 
of Ury, and Mr. Robertson of Ladykirk, and exhorted those of the pre- 
sent day to devote a portion of their leisure to such pursuits, remarking 
that the state of Scottish agriculture and the condition of the people in 
ancient times had not yet been properly investigated. Passing on to 
other themes, he remarked,— 

“In one department the present age has been more fortunate than the preceding. 
Family histories and pedigrees of ancient families, collections of charters and family 
papers, serve in a great measure the same purpose for modern times that chartu- 
laries of religious houses do for the more ancient. For, observe, the monastery was 
the great landholder, land-improver, civiliser of old—just like the great family of 
our time; and when the great family is of a properly conservative turn, and keeps 
its papers, and also publishes its papers, it is from them that we best learn the man- 
ners of life and thinking, the transactions of the country, the management of estates 
and farms, the family life of our gentry in country and in town some time ago. 
We may allow the owner and publisher of such family treasures to indulge a little 
in the natural pride of ancestry. If it is foolish, it is at least innocent, and there 
is no fear of its running into excess at the present day. He may celebrate the glory 
of his forefathers to the top of his bent, provided he states honestly the proofs of 
his narrative, and may give us, through such collections as Mr. Fraser knows how to 
compile, the truest picture of the progress of society, of language, of the arts, of edu- 
cation, and civilisation. 1 know no way in which a man of old family and good 
fortune can bestow some time and money more advantageously for his district, for 
the objects of our Society, and for raising the tone of taste and intelligence in the 
country, than by distributing—I must not say publishing—such beautiful volumes 
of family history as those of Mr. Stirling of Keir, Lord Eglinton, and Sir John 
Maxwell. Each of those family histories throws light on its own district, in the 
first place. We know something of their use in the North, where the dwellers in 
one little valley now settle historical doubts and disputes by an appeal to one or 
other of two family histories which form part of the publications of the Spalding 
Ciub—a society that has done more than any other to supply the want of the 
‘county histories’ of England in our poorer country. So the Southern family his- 
tories of Keir, Eglinton, Polloc, each illuminates a certain circle of its own; and 
we may look forward to a time when a similar light will be shed over the whole 
country, when persons and adventures, customs and costumes, the whole progress 
of society, now shut up in charters, letters, account-books, will become publici juris 
—historical—I will say, almost classical. I need hardly observe that each new 
book of this kind adds greatly to the value of those that preceded it. But, believe 
me, the public good is not all in this matter. The owner of such stores, the com- 
piler and arranger of them—and why should not the owner be the compiler also P 
—has his reward in full measure. It is a most interesting occupation to weave 
into one web those loose threads of antiquity. What curious discoveries come out 
from only placing together documents having no apparent connection but date! 
How the most insiguiticant paper placed side by side sometimes renders intelligible 
what brings no meaning before! The owner of such family documents has another 
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interest. He becomes acquainted with his own ancestors, the tenures of his estate, 
the antiquities of his own district. The church where he worships, where his fore- 
fathers are buried, has its history in those old title-deeds. All that is known of 
the village and the mill which he looks down upon from his drawing-room window 
is to be found there. He finds the age of his woods—the expense it cost his fore, 
fathers to make the place which is now his. His interest soon extends, and there 
is not a cairn or a standing-stone in the parish with which he is not familiar.” 


Mr. Innes next spoke of the ancient monuments peculiar to Scotland, 
viz. the sculptured stones and the vitrified forts, but we have room for 
a part only of his remarks :— 


* All along the eastern seaboard of Scotland, including the Orkney Polynesia, 
we have a class of monolithic sculptured monuments—a class of national relics 
which Mr. Stuart has taken care shall be for ever known as ‘ the sculptured stones 
of Scotland,’ and they could not be more appropriately named. It is not the sculp- 
tures, however, that form the national peculiarity of these monuments. The style 
of work—its use on sepulchral and other monuments—is common to many coun- 
tries. Even some of the mythical emblems are frequent over Northern Europe. 
But there is a class of symbols, not yet explained, and which perhaps may never be 
explained, but which have this peculiarity, that they are Scotch, of that country 
which we know as Scotland, and no other. They extend—the monuments bearing 
these mysterious symbols—along our whole east coast, from South Ronaldshay in 
Orkney to the Forth. Angus, the valley of Strathmore, is their centre, where they 
stand thickest ; and from thence they radiate northward and south. One is found in 
Galloway. Now, whatever these symbols mean, they must have had a meaning, 
and that meaning was understood by the people of all that region, which we are 
taught to believe comprised many tribes and people speaking different tongues. 
Further, these symbols are seen nowhere else. All the collections of the Continent, 
all the magnificent books of the old monarchy of France, all German monuments, 
all the Scandinavian standing-stones—so similar in some respects to our own—have 
been examined in vain. ‘The symbols’ are unknown abroad. Neither do they occur 
in the interesting class of Irish monuments. That native country, the cradle of our 
Scotch race—at least of the Highland portion of it—is separated from us by that 
peculiarity as much as by the sea that ebbs and flows between our shores. While 
thus distinguished from the ancient country of the Scots, these monuments are no 
more to be found in Celtic Wales than in any of the Saxon kingdoms of England. 
In short, the symbols are the hieroglyphics of a people who dwelt where we do, and 
occupied all the ground we modern Scots call our own, except the Highlands proper 
—the mountainous ranges of the west—and except the portion of old Northumbria, 
now Lothian. 

“Take another proof of old nationality. All over Europe—all the world over— 
men have been in the habit in early times of making strengths for their defence on 
the summits of small hills,—hills I mean as contradistinguished from mountains,— 
on whose tops I am of opinion neither trees nor men could live. Without going to 
Asia or America, we find these hill forts through all Europe, and abundant in Eng- 
land, Wales, and Ireland. Well, but in Scotland we have a class of these again quite 
peculiar. The wall which encircles the top of the hill is of small stones. But these 
are not loosely built without lime—not a dry stone dyke as we call it—neither 
are the stones held together by any lime or mortar. They are bound together by 
a glaze or vitrification, produced plainly by the application of fire so hot and long 
continued as partially to fuse some of the stones, while others, less fusible, are 
lapped in the folds of the melted mass. I can shew you specimens of these vitrified 
walls, which leave no doubt of the fact of vitrification ; indeed, in the controversy 
which has arisen as to their being intentionally or accidentally formed, no one has 
questioned the fact of their being fused by intense heat. These ‘ vitrified forts,’ 
as they have been called,—and I am not now interested in their name or their 
purpose,—are found only in Scotland. Not one in England; none that I can learn 
of in Ireland; in France two, which may be accidental or may be the work of some 
expatriated Scots. Such exception only strengthens the rule, and we may say, 
for our present purpose, there are no ‘ vitrified forts’ except in Scotland. But 
here again, as in the case of the symbolical monuments, we have ‘ vitrified forts’ 
scattered pretty equally over all modern Scotland, proving that in manners and 
in the arts the people inhabiting all our bounds must have been alike—we may 
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say identical—at the period which gave birth to those peculiar structures. We 
know of such forts in Sutherland (Criech)—in Ross (Knockfarril). Numbers in 
Inverness (Craigphadric, Dundairgal, Tordun, Dunphion). In Nairn, in Aberdeen 
(Hill of Noth, Dunadeer in the Gairiof). In the Mearns, Balbegno. In Angus, 
Finhaven, Dundeelaw. In Perth, Barryhill. In Argyllshire (here differing from 
the symbolical monuments, which are not found within the mountains) there are 
several, as at Killean, at Dunskeig in Cantire, and at Carradel. In Bute, Dungall. 
I cannot find any in Fife or the Lothians, but passing southwards we meet with 
three in Galloway—the Mote of Mark on the Urr, Castle Gower in Buittle, and 
one in the parish of Anwoth. And so we carry them down to the Solway. But 
cross the firth,—the narrow strip of sea that parts two districts not physically or 
geologically much differing, with a connection, almost identification, in our more 
ancient history when Cumbria included both sides,—and at once the vitrified forts 
cease. It does not matter whether you believe the vitrification was accidentally 
produced—that is, by fires burnt for a different purpose—or made on purpose to 
give strength and binding to the wall; they still prove the homogeneousness of 
the people inhabiting nearly the whole of modern Scotland. For we know that 
hill forts of similar shape—and I venture to believe of similar materiais—exist in 
England and Ireland. We know also, I think, that the natives of those countries 
were in the habit, as well as our countrymen, as well as all rude nations, of using 
blazing fires on the top heights for warning, and perhaps for sacrificial fires con- 
nected with the old idolatry of Britain. By what singular accident, then, has it 
happened that in Scotland—in the country north of Tweed—the circles on hill-tops 
are found cemented together by the partial fusing of the stones through fire? I 
say these are very curious facts—if they are facts—and give a vast additional in- 
terest to the two classes of monuments that go to prove them. Any discovery in 
either, any explanation of the mysterious symbols on the monuments, any precise 
proof of the purpose of the method of constructing the vitrified forts of Scotland, 
would be a step in our science like the discoveries of Galileo or Newton among the 
stars. I began by asking your attention to some successful studies of our country 
gentlemen members of the last generation; and I cannot help thinking some of 
the subjects I have suggested are especially suitable for investigation by that happy 
agricultural class when they happen to have their time not fully occupied. It is 
pleasant to think that while I am urging it as a duty which men of station and 
intelligence owe to their country, I am providing for them, if they “ollow my ad- 
vice, a source of great and varied pleasure, recreation for vigorous health, occupa- 
tion and comfort in sickness, and distress, and age.” 


As an example of this, Mr. Innes mentioned the case of one, known 
to many of his auditors, who had found in such pursuits an alleviation 
in a long and painful malady :— 


“The late Patrick Chalmers, of Aldbar, when struck down by the illness which 
confined him to a couch of pain for ten years, turned to these studies, read up the 
charter history of his district and county, devoted the intervals free from acute 
suffering to collecting, corresponding, arranging the materials of their history, and 
made himself the best authority, the oracle for the historical antiquities of that 
part of Scotland. Aldbar is in the heart of the most interesting group of those 
sculptured symbolical monuments which I have just mentioned ; and you all know 
the magnificent work in which Mr. Chalmers first drew the attention of the world 
to that curious subject. Some of you here to-night can also recall his hearty sym- 
pathy with workmen in similar field» of study, the genial hospitality of the sick 
man’s noble old house, and of that fine library which he collected for his friends no 
less than for himself. With what patience, even in his worst illness, he took up 
any point of historical interest on which his friends were engaged, with what keen 
enjoyment, when he was recovering, he visited those monuments, the scattered 
subjects of his antiquarian research, many of which he had never seen but in his 
artist’s drawing! I do not dwell on these memories only to indulge my own feel- 
ing of affection and regret. I wish to point to Mr. Chalmers, as many of you knew 
him, as an instance of the use of these studies in which we are engaged to the 
country gentleman. The last years of our friend’s life, though full of sickness and 
suffering, were happy and contented, with worthy objects constantly occupying his 
thoughts.” 
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Mr. Joseph Robertson, in proposing a vote of thanks to Professor 
Innes for his address, said he was sure they all felt that they had been 
listening to a master who knew more of the subjects on which he had 
been speaking than any man in Scotland; and one who to profound and 
accurate learning added the gift of being able to state and expound his 
knowledge gracefully and pleasantly. 

Lord Neaves secgnded the motion ; which was cordially agreed to. 

The company then adjourned to the Museum of the Society, where 
refreshments were served. Professor Innes accompanied Prince Alfred 
through the Museum, and pointed out some of the most interesting 
articles in the collection to his Royal Highness. 


YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Jan. 5. The Hon. and Very Rev. the Dean or York in the chair. 

Several donations to the Museum were announced, after which the 
Rev. J. Kenrick read a paper “On New Year’s Day in Ancient Rome.” 

The Romans, he said, are believed originally to have begun their year 
at the vernal equinox, and the names of the months September, October, 
November, December, evidently point to a reckoning beginning in 
March. But at the time to which the paper referred, the first, or, as 
the Romans said, the Kalends of January, had long been fixed as the 
commencement of the year. The illustrations given by the writer of 
their customs on this day were derived chiefly from the Fusti of Ovid, 
and from an enlarged copy of the design on an ancient terra-cotta lamp, 
which Mr. Charles Wakefield had made. The ordinary form of saluta- 
tion on this day was Annus Novus sit Tibi Faustus Felix, ‘May the 
new year be auspicious and happy to thee.’ Presents, called strene, 
were made by friends to each other, consisting of fruits, money, and 
small-brass coin, on which was the double head of Janus, who presided 
over the opening year and gave his name to the month. Among the 
peculiar customs which marked the Kalends of January at Rome, was 
the obligation of every one to do some slight stroke of work, by way of 
inaugurating the duty of the year. The new consuls went in proces- 
sion to the Capitol, accompanied by the lictors, with their faces 
wreathed with fresh laurel; the multitude accompanied them clothed 
in white togas; the senators went in robes trimmed with purple to pay 
their homage to the Emperor, with whom they exchanged a kiss. The 
soldiers paraded in military state, and both at Rome and in the pro- 
vinces they renewed their sacramentwm, or military oath of allegiance. 
So careful were the Romans to guard against the evil omens on this 
day, that no executions took place—even Christians did not suffer 
martyrdom on the Kalends of January. As described by Ovid, the 
festival of new year’s day had nothing of licence or indecorum. But 
it seems to have degenerated; the Christian fathers denounce the 
strene with great bitterness, and the feast of the Circumcision was 
instituted to change its character. In conclusion the paper noticed 
certain superstitions connected with this subject, The consuls, in later 
times at least, were bound to report to the emperors what the auguries 
on the Kalends of Januaty portended respecting the character of the 
coming year. Much, in the estimation of the Romans, depended on 
the day of the week on which the year began. If it was dies Veneris 
(Friday) you might hope for a good harvest, but you must be prepared 
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for political tumults, burdensome wars, and great mortality, especially 
among the young. Judged by their rules, 1864 is doubly unlucky; for 
it is also a bissextile year, and an opinion generally prevailed that such 
years brought calamity. Science, however, has taught us that human 
destinies are not controlled by the position and aspects of the heavenly 
bodies ; and though we cannot enter on a new period of our lives with- 
out anxiety, religion has provided a remedy for its excess by teaching 
us to look forward with trustful resignation. 





Roman Roaps 1x Essex.—The Rev. Henry Jenkins has recently printed 
in the “Journal” of the Archzological Association his views on the course of 
the Roman roads in Essex mentioned in the Itinerary of Antoninus. Being 
founded upon extensive local knowledge and a long study of the subject, Mr. 
Jenkins’s opinions can but receive the attention they merit; and it appears to 
us, so far as we have yet been enabled to examine them, that they will, at 
least, tend to correct the preconceived and popular notions on the lines of 
Roman roads in this county: for the present it may be sufficient to give Mr. 
Jenkins’s emendations of the road from Colchester to London: 

STATIONS. MILES. - PROPOSED SITES. § MILES. 


Camulodunum . .. . Colchester. 
Canonium .. 9 Hayne’s Green . 


Durolitum . . 16. . 
Londinium. . 15. . 


52 
The discovery of the sepulchral remains at East Ham reported in our 
Number for January last, is of additional interest in regard to Mr. Jenkins’s 
proposed rectifications. 


Barking Creek 
London 


Cesaromagus . 12. ; j Billericay . 


Excavations In ALGERIA.—The excavation of the ruins of a Roman theatre’ 
at Rusicade, near Philippeville, in Algeria, is being pursued with great success 
under the direction of the Conservator of the Museum of the latter place. The 
various parts of the edifice are found in unusually good preservation. 


MS. Reeisters or La SorzE.—As some workmen were recently engaged in 
demolishing an old altar in the Church of Virton, in Belgium, they discovered 
in a cavity of the wall seven manuscript registers with parchment covers and 
some pieces of religious music, the whole carefully wrapped up in canvas. The 
papers on examination were found to have belonged to the ancient Abbey of 
La Soye. One contains copies of all the documents relative to the monastic 
life of the inmates of the abbey, and the other a circumstantial relation of all 
the principal public facts connected with the community. The other registers 
were account-books of the receipts and expenses of the establishment, 


————_————_ 


Gent. Mac, 1864, Vo, I. 
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[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, 
for publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
containing their Communications may be forwarded to them.]| 








CHEYNELL’S SYMBOLUM. 


Srr,—The opinions of a zealous and consistent Puritan, expressed in 
his own words and signed by his own hand, redolent of the seething 
times in which he lived, and perfectly in keeping with the religious 
tenets of his party, appear to have a peculiar interest, as well in a 
historic as in a doctrinal point of view. The name of Francis Cheynell, 
B.D. 1648, and Fellow of Merton 1629, one of the most active and 
violent members of the Westminster Assembly of Divines in 1643, and 
a staunch supporter of that Parliament before which fell both Church 
and King, is well known to every student of English literature, from 
his forming the subject of one of Johnson’s most able biographies. As 
the virulent opponent of Chillingworth, whom he persecuted to and 
beyond the death, as is apparent from his own work against him, 
entitled Chillingworthi Novissima, Cheynell has attracted much notice. 
He is also notorious for his insulting behaviour at the grave of that 
illustrious man in the cloister of Chichester, and for his condemnation 
of Hammond’s “ Practical Catechism” given in the pulpits of St. Mary’s 
and Carfax. 

I have now the pleasure of sending you a little known and hitherto 
unprinted Symbolum of his, which has recently come under my ob- 
servation. 

It may be remembered that this hotheaded and disputatious Parlia- 
mentarian, who “had a tussle with bishop Laud,” and who was always 
ready to meet any one who might be willing to oppose him, left Oxford 
at the commencement of the civil war, and attended the army of the 
Earl of Essex, for which, and other services, he was rewarded by the 
Parliament with the living of Petworth. At Petworth he long resided, 
and, according to Calamy, was very assiduous there in his ministry; 
while he was also appointed President of St. John’s College [1648-50], 
and Lady Margaret’s Professor at Oxford, through Puritan interest. 
Having occasion to search the register books of Petworth, the sub- 
joined Symbolum of Cheynell, contained by one’of them, met my eye, 
and I have been kindly permitted to transcribe it. It occupies two 
folio pages among the entries of baptism, is written by himself in a firm 
bold hand, and is signed also by his wife, who had presented him with 
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a daughter but three days previously, as appears by the document itself, 
as well as attested by several of his parishioners, some of whose signa- 
tures are partly illegible. “ He died,” says Wood, “in a condition little 
better than distracted.” 


“Grace y® daughter of Francis and Grace Cheynell was upon the 18** of 
November 1646, about 12 of y* clock at night, brought into the world, and 
upon the 22¢ of y* same moneth incorporated into y* visible Church of Christ 
by holy Baptisme. 

“Franciscus Cheynell pro re naté Symbolum subsertum exaravit, animamque 
transcripsit. 

“He who presents his child to be baptised ought to be acquainted with the 
articles of the Christian faith and make a solemne acknowledgment of them. 

“The Lords and Commons (assembled in the Parliament of England at 

An ordinance  ¥eStminster) upon weighty considerations have on the 20 
made Octob. 20, day of October 1645, ordained that all persons shall be kept 
rane back from the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper for their 
ignorance, who have not a competent measure of understanding concerning the 
matter contained in the Articles following. Now it is requisite that not only 
he who is admitted to the Lord’s Supper, but he also who in y* presence of 
God and y* Congregation undertakes to train up his child (w** he tenders to 

: be baptised) in the Christian faith, should confesse and ac- 

of ae, Aties knowledge—1. That there isaGod. 2. That there is but one 
ever living and true God, maker of heaven and earth, and 

Governour of all things. 3. That this only true God is the God whom we 
worship. 4. That this God is but one, yet three distinct persons, the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, all equally God. 5. That God created man after His 
own image in knowledge, righteousnesse and true holinesse. 6. That by one 
man sin entred into the world, and death by sin, and so death passed upon all 
men, for that all have sinned. 7. That thereby they are all dead in trespasses 
and sins, and are by nature the children of wrath, and so lyable to eternall 
death, the wages of every sinne. 8. That there is but one Mediator between 
God and man, the man Christ Jesus, who is also over all God blessed for ever, 
neither is there salvation in any other; that He was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost and born of the Virgin Mary, that He died upon the Crosse to save His 
people from their sins, that He rose again the third day from the dead, ascended 
into heaven, sits at the right hand of God, and makes continuall intercession 
for us, of whose fullnesse we receive all grace necessary to salvation. 9. That 
Christ and His benefits are applyed only by faith. 10. That faith is the gift 
of God, and that we have it not of ourselves, but it is wrought in us by the 
word and Spirit of God. 11. That faith is that grace whereby we believe and 
trust in Christ for remission of sins and life everlasting, according to the 
promise of the Gospell. 12. That whosoever beleeves not in the Son of God 
shall not see life, but shall perish eternally. 13. That they who truly repent 
of their sins, doe see them, sorrow for them, and turn from them to the Lord, 
and that except men repent they shall surely perish. 14. That a godly life is 
conscionably ordered according to the word of God in holinesse and righteous- 
nesse, without which no man shall see God. 15. That the Sacraments are 
seales of the Covenant of grace in the bloud of Christ, that the Sacraments of 
the New Testament are Baptisme and the Lord’s Supper, that the outward 
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elements in the Lord’s Supp2r are bread and wine and do signify the body and 
blood of Christ crucifyed, which the worthy receiver by faith doth partake of 
in this Sacrament of the Supper, which Christ hath likewise ordained for a 
remembrance of his death; that whosoever eats and drinks unworthily is 
guilty of the body and blood of the Lord, and therefore that every one is to 
examine himself least he eate and drink judgment to himself not discerning the 
Lord’s Body. 16. That the soules of the faithful after death doe immediately 
live with Christ in blessedness, and that the soules of the wicked doe imme- 
diately goe into hell torments. 17. That there shall be a resurrection of the 
bodyes both of the iust and uniust at the last day, at which time all shall 
appeare before the judgment seat of Christ to receive according to what they 
have done in the body, whether it be good or evill. 18. And that the righteous 
shall goe into life eternall, and the wicked into everlasting punishment. 

“The due consideration of these weighty truths and my earnest desire to 
dedicate this my child to God, that it may receive his blessing under seale in 
holy Baptisme, hath moved mee to subscribe the articles above-written to shew 
that I believe them, and I doe here solemnly promise that if God give mee and 
this child life and health, to instruct this child (as soon as it shall be capable of 
instruction) in the knowledg, and persuade or exhort it to the beliefe of the 
fore-sayd Articles. And my wife (is heire of y* same grace with myselfe) hath 
in the presence of credible witnesses subscribed her name, which is all that can 
be expected of one in her condition. And I (that I may be an example to you) 
doe in the presence of this congregation subscribe mine own name with mine 
own hand, 

“Francis CHEYNELL and 
(written apparently very feebly) “Grace CuryYNnELt. 
“THOMAS. .... Joun WHITHEAD. 
“Henry W. BionpE.t.” 


The baptism of two other of Cheynell’s children are also recorded :— 
“1650, Feb, 8. Frances [i.e. daughter] of Francis Chanelle, Doctour 
and Rector of Pettworth ;” and 1651, “‘ Hannah, filia Francisci Cheynell. 
Hujus eccles. rectoris. July 8.” There are contradictory accounts of 
Cheynell’s later years. He was deprived of Petworth, and died at Pres- 
ton, Sussex, in September, 1665. If any of your correspondents can give 
me information concerning him at this period I shall be greatly obliged. 


I am, &c. F. H. Annorp, M.A. 


Chichester. 


CELTIC (OR DRUIDICAL) REMAINS IN SPAIN. 


1852. It seems uncertain whether the 
remains are Celtic or Druidical accord- 


Sm,—In reading a few weeks ago 
a very interesting work by Lady Louisa 


Tenison, entitled “Castile and Anda- 
lucia,” (London, 1853,) I was much 
pleased with a curious account which 
her ladyship gives, of a very interesting 
relic of far-distant ages which she and 
her fellow-travellers inspected in June, 


ing to Ford*, who mentions the spot 
under the name of “Cueva de Mengal,” 
the cave of Mengal, this being the name 





* Handbook for Spain, part i. p. 266, ed. 
London, 1855. 
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by which the place is known among 
the people of the neighbourhood. 

The cave is situated about a quarter 
of a mile to the eastward of the town of 
Antequera, in Andalucia. It was only 
examined for the first time in the year 
1842, by Sefior Don Rafael Mitjana, 
an eminent architect and antiquary of 
Malaga. This gentleman published a 
valuable account of the excavations 
which took place under his direction, 
(Memoria de la Cueva de Mengal, 
Malaga. 1847, 8vo.,) and which for- 
tunately brought to light a most curious 
relic of antiquity, which the writer calls 
a “ Druidical temple.” 

Leaving the question aside, whether 
it ought not rather be called a Celtic 
temple, I proceed to give a description 
of the cave, in the words of Sefior 
Mitjana, as quoted by Lady Tenison, 
(p. 273, &c.) I am not aware that the 
account has ever appeared before in any 
English archeological journal :— 


“The cave presents a perfect porch, 
symmetrical in shape, but composed of 
rough stones of gigantic magnitude. 
This porch is an oblong square, seven- 
teen feet in depth, nine wide, and eight 
high. Its roof is composed of a single 
stone, nearly fifteen feet square, and 
over four feet high, which weighs about 
four thousand six hundred and eight 
arrobas», This roof is supported by six 
stones—three on each side, standing on 
end, sunk from three to four feet in the 
earth, and having an average breadth 
of four and a half feet. At the end of 
the porch two jutting stones approach 
within seven feet of each other. Here 
an inner chamber lies before you, but of 
a different form. 

“ It is oval, and of considerably larger 
dimensions, being fifty-four feet in length. 
Its sides, composed also of upright stones, 
seven on each side, gradually expand 
from the entrance to a width of seven- 
teen feet in the centre; and then they 
gradually narrow again to a width of 
twelve feet, where one huge stone blocks 
up the extremity, and gives it the 
form of an oval flattened at the ends. 
The roof of this inner chamber, which 
is ten feet from the floor, is composed 
of only four stones, stretching from side 





» Amounting to about fifty-one tons in Eng- 
lish weight. 
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to side, and each of larger dimensions 
than that which covers the porch. The 
one furthest from the entrance is the 
largest, being a square of twenty-three 
feet, and four feet thick. This is esti- 
mated to weigh the enormous amount 
of 120 tons. The five stones, forming 
the roof, no doubt weigh more than 
375 tons. 

“In addition to the sides, and the sin- 
gle stone at the extremity, the roof of 
the inner chamber is also supported by 
three pillar-stones, standing along the 
centre; and which, as they are not quite 
perpendicular, would seem to have been 
introduced as additional supports to the 
roof. They are placed in such a manner 
under the points of junction of the stones 
above, so that each contributes support 
to two of them. These pillar-stones are 
rude and rough on their surface; of an 
irregular, quadrilateral shape, but not 
of equal dimensions, the one nearest 
the entrance being only eight feet in 
circumference, while the innermost mea- 
sures fourteen feet. In the roof of the 
inner chamber, the second stone from 
the entrance appearsto have been cracked 
in two; or perhaps the builders, from 
inability to procure all of such gigantic 
dimensions, fitted two smaller ones to 
serve their purpose. 

“These stones do not appear to have 
been punched or chiselled in any way; 
but present that rough, yet flat surface, 
which can frequently be seen in stones 
in their natural state; nor are there 
around the base of the hill, as is gene- 
rally the case in Ireland, any remains of 
a stone circle, The structure is just 
under the surface of the summit, the 
conical shape of which is still preserved. 
In length the cave measures seventy- 
one feet, and lies due east and west, 
Sefior Mitjana, in searching for bones, 
weapons, &c. caused a shaft to be sunk 
in the interior, between the third pillar 
and the extremity; but nothing was dis- 
covered. -The stones were no doubt 
brought from a distance, none of the 
kind being found in the locality,” &e. 

Such is the description of this re- 
markable cave, which having been found 
in Spain (where all traces of Druidical 
remains seemed hitherto to have been 
lost), bears the charm of novelty as well 
as of interest. There are two other 
mounds adjoining the cave, which no 
doubt contain monuments of a similar 
character. But I believe that as yet 


no one has had sufficient enterprise or 
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archeological zeal, to undertake their 
examination. Spaniards, with few ex- 
ceptions, care but little for such matters. 
The Rev. Richard Roberts‘, B.A., in 
company with the Earl of Portarlington, 
visited Antequera in 1859; but no men- 
tion is made of the cave, with the exist- 
ence of which in the neighbourhood the 
travellers were probably unacquainted. 
I myself was in Spain in the year 1858, 
but unfortunately I had not heard of 
the “Cueva de Mengal,” until I read 
the account of it in Lady Tenison’s 
work, Some of your readers may, per- 
haps, throw further light on this inter- 
esting discovery. Why it is called the 
“Cave of Mengal” I am unable to dis- 
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cover. In a note Lady Tenison gives 
a long extract from Dr. Wilde’s “ Beau- 
ties of the Boyne and Blackwater,” in 
which there is a description of several 
mounds still to be seen on the banks 
of the Boyne, and which bear a striking 
resemblance to those in the neighbour- 
hood of Antequera in Spain. It is diffi- 
cult to decide whether these and other 
mounds were originally Druidical tem- 
ples, or simply sepulchral, monuments, 
similar in many respects to those now 
standing on the banks of the Nile, from 
Dashour to Gaza.—I am, &c., 
J. DaLton. 
St. John’s, Norwich. 


ARMS OF STRONGBOW. 


Srr,—There are several difficulties in 
the ordinary accounts of Strongbow. 

I find such difficulties, for example, re- 
specting his proper title, the number of 
his children, the precise date of his death, 
his burial-place, and his arms. 

In Gage’s History of the Hundred of 
Thingoe, I see in his account of the parish 
of Westley an engraving of the arms of 
** De Clare, Earl of Strighul.” They are 
figured as Or, three chevrons (or chev- 
ronels) gules, with a label of five points. 
Quoting, however, Vincent de Brooke, 
Gage notices that “in quarterings, the 
arms of Strongbow are often given as 
Argent, on a chief azure three crosses 
formé fitché of the field.” 

So authorities differ. Sometimes in- 
stead of the label we have a crescent 
argent. 

I have on the whole little doubt but 


that Strongbow did bear the arms re- 
ferred to by “Clypeus.” But having 
been for several years engaged in writing 
the history of this town of Clare, of the 
Dukes of Clarence, and of the many im- 
portant historic personages sprung “e 
clara Clarensium familia,” I should be 
very glad to be guided to some positive 
information on the subject. 
Iam, &c., 
Clare Vicarage. 


J.C.C. 


P.S. I have a copy of what professes 
to be the seal of Earl Gilbert, the son 
of Gilbert of Pembroke, but on the 
shield are siz chevronels. According 
to some authorities the chevronels were 
five. Quere, who was this Gilbert, and 
why does Strongbow in certain charters 
speak of himself as “ Comes Ric’ fil’ com’ 
Ric’ Gisleb’ti ?” 


ARMORIAL BEARINGS OF STRONGBOW. 


Srr,—In seeking to invalidate the 
conclusion come to by the writer (Mr. 
Parker?) of the “ Notes on the Archi- 
tecture of Ireland,” that the recumbent 
effigy in Christ Church Cathedral, Dub- 
lin, could not be that of Gilbert de Clare, 





¢ See his Autumnal Tour in Spain in the 
year 1859, p. 448, London, 1860. 


Earl of Pembroke, commonly surnamed 
“Strongbow,” the writer of a letter 
signed “ Clypeus” (p. 221, supra) quotes 
some late authorities for the arms of the 
conqueror of Ireland. 

It will, I suppose, be granted even 
by “Clypeus,” that Strongbow’s own 
seal is better authority than Glover or 
Brooke, and it will interest your readers 
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to be informed that what I believe to 
be a unique charter (with seal appended) 
of Richard Fitz-Gilbert de Clare, second 
Ear] of Pembroke, is extant, in good pre- 
servation, among the invaluable MSS. 
in the Ormonde Muniment-room, Kil- 
kenny Castle. 

Shortly after I discovered this charter 
and seal I communicated the interesting 
historic fact to our local Society, and 
the seal will be found faithfully litho- 
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graphed in the Transactions of the 
Kilkenny Archeological Society, vol. i., 
First Series, p. 503. On the obverse of 
the seal the Ear] is represented on horse« 
back, on the reverse on foot; in both in- 
stances the three chevronels of De Clare 
are plainly apparent on his shield. This 
seems to be conclusive on the subject of 
his arms.—I am, &c., 
JAMES GRAVES. 
Kilkenny, Feb. 8, 1864. 


HOLY GHOST CHAPEL, BASINGSTOKE. 


Srr,—Mr. Walcott can scarcely infer 
from the fact of a “ presbyter” being 
appointed to the Holy Ghost Chapel at 
Basingstoke, that at that time (1743) 
the chapel was “occupied.” He will 
remember that, in our undergraduate 
days at Oxford, Tubney Church (which 
had not then been rebuilt by Magdalen 
College), though entirely destroyed, save 
one stone left in situ, had its rectors 
regularly inducted, the rector being 
placed on the “ Church Stone” as it was 
called. The like ceremonial was also ob- 
served at Blackborough, Devon; though 
the church there has been rebuilt by 
the liberality of the patron. So it by no 
means follows that a church or chapel is 
“occupied ” because a presbyter is pre- 
sented, and even instituted into the 
benefice. To this day the shamefully 
desecrated, but little known, parish 
church of Elden, Hants., has its regu- 
larly appointed rectors, though it is 
used as a cowshed. The late rector 
compounded with his chief parishioner 
by making him a present of a volume of 
sermons ! 

Iam rather interested in the history 
of the demolition of the Holy Ghost 
chapel. The following may tend to 
elucidate it. 

Gilbert White of Selborne was at the 
Grammar School at Basingstoke. He 
writes in his “History of Selborne,” 
(finished in 1787): “ When a schoolboy 


more than fifty years ago(say fifty-three) 
he was a party concerned in the under- 
mining a portion of that fine old ruin” 
—the Holy Ghost Chapel—* which por- 
tion fell that same night, to the great 
alarm of the neighbours.” This must 
have been about 1735, eight or ten 
years before Mr. Deggon’s presentation. 
Now a building could scarcely be “ oc- 
cupied ” under such circumstances. 

I have heard it stated on pretty good 
authority, that the Mill family, to whom 
the Holy Ghost Chapel belonged, about 
a hundred years ago refused to lay out 
£40 on the repairs of its roof. I have 
tried to verify this report, but have not 
been successful as yet. Perhaps I may 
do so by next month. But we must 
give this hundred years a large margin; 
for even schoolboys would scarcely ven- 
ture to undermine a building whose roof 
could be made good for so small a sum 
as £40. However, by working out these 
two statements, we may give a tolerable 
guess at the date as well as the cause of 
the ruination of this beautiful building. 

What a scandal it was that on the 
construction of a cemetery at Basing- 
stoke, this building was not repaired, 
and used as a cemetery chapel! But it 
may still outlive its pretentious, parti- 
coloured neighbours, which, I am glad 
to see, are fast becoming ruinated. 

Lan, &e., WILLIAM GREY, 
Milford, Godalming, Feb. 19, 1864. 
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BOOK OF OFFICES, TEMP. CAR. I. 


Srr,—The following extracts from the 
MS. Book of Offices, c. 1634, which I 
exhibited at the Society of Antiquaries 
in Jan. 18614, may be of interest to 
some of your readers.—I am, &c., 
Mackenzie E. C. Watcort, M.A.,F.S.A. 


MUSICIANS AND PLAYERS. 
Serjeant—fee xxiiij!' vjs viij4. 
Trumpeters—In number xvj., every of 

them having by the year xxiiij" vj* 
viij*. 

Luters ij.—fee xl". o 
allowance for vj. singing children, iiij'', 
fee xviij'' v*. 
in all Cxxxviij" v*. 

Harps ij.—fee xviij® v*. fee xxi, 

Singers ij.—fee ix" ijs vj‘. fee ix" ijs vj‘. 


Rebeck j.—fee xxiij" vj* viij’. 
Sackbuts vj.—Five having every of them 


per annum xx! vf viij*, 
‘and one at xxxvj' xs, 
Viols viij.—Six of them at xxx!i viijs iiij4 
by year. 
and one other at xx!, 
and another at xviij!! v*. 
Bagpiper—fee xij! ij? iiij4. 
Minstrels ix.—vij. of them at xviij"' v*, 
one at xxiiij" vj* viij’, 
one at Ixvj* viij*. 
Drumslads iij.—fee xviij" v*. fee do. fee 
xviij vs, 
Players on the flute ij.—fee xviij" v*. 
fee xxx", 
Players on the Virginals iij.—fee 1], 
xxx"! viij* iiij’. fee xij" iij* iiij’, 
Musicians, Strangers, vij., four of them 


ax 


xvj* viij4. 

fee xxxvj"' x*. fee xxxviij''. fee xxxviij', 
Players of Enterludes viij.—fee to every 

of them at Ixvj* viij’ per ann. 
Makers of Instruments—Organ maker, 

fee xx'!, 

Regale maker, fee x", 


Astronomer—fee xx'!, 
The Master of the Buckhounds was 
Richard Pexlee, by inheritance. 


THE CHAPEL. 
32 gentlemen of the chapel. 
Master of the children—fee x1, 





4 See Gent. Mac., March, 1861, p. 287, 


It 


Largesses to the children at High Feasts, 
ix! xiijs iiij’. 

Allowance for breakfast for the children, 
xvj'i, 

Fee to every of them at vij‘ the day, in 
all ceclxv'!. 

Fee to other of them at iiij4 the day, in 
all xij! xiij® ix’. 

Fee to every of them at iij’ the day by 
the year, xxij" xvj* iij*. 

Fee, xl. 


PENSIONERS. 


Captain, fee CC marks and a table. 
Lieutenant, C', 

Standard-bearer, C marks. 

The band of Pensioners xlix.—fee to 


MMCCiiiivj" xiije iiij@. 
Clerk of the Check, x1". 
One of the Pensioners, C marks. 
Herbinger, xviij''. 


GUARD. 


Ordinary Clerk of the Check—fee xx", 
Yeomen in number CC—fee to every 
of them at xvj‘ a day, in all 


MMMM viiiCiiijvj® xiijs iiij4. 
The Guard lxvj. of them in the wages of 
vj? a day, in all viCij" v*. 
Extraordinary Yeomen in number CCvij. 
in the wages of iiij4 the day, viijClxvij!! 
xv*. 


JEWEL Hovse. 


Master, fee 1!', 

Yeomen ij, xij" vj* viij’. 

Grome, Cvj* viij‘. 

Clerk, xiij" vis viij’. 

Yeomen of the Crown in number xxx, 
every of them at the wages of vj* 
a day, in all by the year, CClxxiij" xv*. 


P.S. The following extract from He- 
mingford (Hearne’s edit., vol. i. p. 89) 
illustrates the use made by defenders of 
the tabulw, so well explained by M. 
Viollet-le-Duc :— 


“Contigit autem in una porta civitatis, 
dum hostes ligna paleas et quaque cre- 
mabilia different, ut igne apposito por- 
te inhereret, quidam ex nostris supra 
portam in tabulis sedentes apposito unco 
ferreo, comprehenderunt eum in sca- 
pula, ete. 
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CURIOUS MIS-READING OF AN INSCRIPTION ON A TOMBSTONE. 


Srz,—In pursuing an enquiry into 
the pedigree of the Waldo family, I met 
with in your valuable Magazine a curi- 
ous mis-reading of an inscription upon a 
tombstone. It occurred in the inter- 
esting account of Swanscombe, Kent, 
in the Volume for 1803, where (p. 412) 
is the following passage :— 

“In the Churchyard nine altar-tombs 
of stone, or brick and stone, viz.— 

“Robert Waldo, Knt., July, 1672, 
aged 50 or 60. 

“ Robert Waldo, of Ked, 1665, aged 12. 

* Margaret Waldo, 1667.” 

In the Robert Waldo, Knt. (whose 
name is not in the Index of Names), I 
thought I had discovered a somewhat 
distinguished member of the Waldo fa- 
mily, who, I hoped, would turn out to 
be Robert Waldo, born in 1602, son of 
Robert Waldo of Rotherhithe (one of 
the witnesses to Roger Ascham’s Will). 

However, to verify the conclusion, 
which seemed (notwithstanding the age 
would not quite fit) so natural, I wrote 
to the present venerable Rector of 


Swanscombe, who courteously replied 
that the name ‘‘ Waldo” was nowhere to 
be found on the gravestones in that 
churchyard. But he kindly furnished 
me with two extracts from the register 
of burials which threw light upon the 
matter, viz.— 

“1665, Feb. 22, Robert Waldock, son 
of Robert Waldock, was buried. 

“1667, Dec. 13, Margarett, y® be- 
loved wife of Robert Waldock, was 
buried.” 

From the coincidence of the dates, it 
is evident that your contributor in copy- 
ing the inscriptions from the altar- 
tombs misread the name “ Waldock” as 
“Waldo,” and probably the mistake 
arose from the letter “c” in the name 
**Waldock” being defaced or illegible, 
when the word would look like “ Wal- 
do .k,” which your contributor has taken 
to be “ Waldo, Knt.” The second line, 
“Robert Waldo of Ked,” may be ex- 
plained in the same way.—I am, &ec. 

Morris C. Jones. 

Liverpool, Feb. 16, 1864. 


DISCOVERY OF A LEADEN COFFIN NEAR STOW-ON-THE-WOLD, 


Srzr,—A discovery was made in the 
parish of Upper Slaughter last month, 
which ought, I think, to be chronicled 
in your pages. 

There is a road through that parish, 
west of the village, called Beggy Hill 
Way, the derivation of which, accord- 
ing to local authorities, is ‘the way over 
the hill leading to the Big Way ;’ i.e. the 
Foss. On the west side of this road, 
and (vide Ordnance Map) just below 
the angle made by a road leading up to 
Wagborough Bush, several skeletons at 
different times have been found in 
digging stone for the road. 

A man so occupied struck against a 
leaden coffin, 6 ft. 1 in. long, 1 ft. 7 in. 
wide, and 1 ft. Gin. deep. It had no 
lid, and had evidently been inclosed in 
a wooden coffin 2 in. thick. Allthe wood 
was gone, except that adhering to two 
or three nails, which were 5 in. in length. 
The lead was so much corroded and 

Gent. Mac, 1864, Vot, I, 


wasted that the coffin could not be 
brought out entire. There were many 
angular pieces of iron which had served 
to clamp the wood-coffin, or case, toge- 
ther. The head of the skeleton lay to 
the north; the rock had broken in upon 
the coffin, which had evidently been 
within a vault of very rough masonry, 
and without mortar. There were no 
letters or figures of any kind upon the 
lead, and no coin, bottle, or inscription 
to afford any information as to the cha- 
racter of the occupant. The body was 
that of a male; the skull was remark- 
able for an occipital protuberance, pro- 
longed downwards, into a spinous pro- 
cess; the bones and the points for at- 
tachment of the muscles are those of an 
unusually large and powerful man. 
I am, &e. Davin Royog. 


Lower Swell Vicarage, Stow-on- Wold, 
Feb. 20, 1864. 


ry 
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Historical and Misrellaneous Rebiews, 
and Ziterarp Potires, 





St. Patrick, Apostle of Treland: a 
Memoir of his Life and Missions. With 
an Introductory Dissertation on the 
Early Usages of the Church in Ireland, 
and its Historical Position from the 
Establishment of the English Colony 
to the Present Day. By James HEN- 
THORN Topp, D.D. (Dublin: 8vo., 538 
and xii. pp.) —The first half of this 
volume is occupied by the Introduction, 
but this is so full of learning and re- 
search, and contains so much valuable 
information which is new to most read- 
ers, that few will be disposed to com- 
plain of the length to which this intro- 
ductory matter has extended. The early 
history: of the Church in Ireland is in- 
volved in so much obscurity, there are 
so many apparent contradictions in it, 
that it is very difficult to arrive at the 
truth, and we are accordingly thankful 
to Dr. Todd for having brought his 
great learning to bear in so practical 
a manner, and furnished us with so 
trustworthy and careful a guide through 
the labyrinth. He clearly proves that 
the Church of St. Patrick was indepen- 
dent of the Pope, and that the peculiar 
tenets of the Roman Church were not 
held by the early Irish Church. It was 
not until late in the twelfth century 
that the Pope gave Ireland to King 
Henry II. of England, and authorized 
the English invasion in order to bring the 
Irish Church into subjection to the Pa- 
pacy. For two or three centuries after- 
wards there were two distinct Christian 
Churches in Ireland,—the ancient Irish 
Church, independent of Rome and par- 
taking more of the Oriental character, 
and the English Church in Ireland, au- 
thorized and sanctioned by the Pope and 
acknowledging subjection to the see of 
Rome. It is a singular caprice of history 
that at a subsequent period the position 


of the two branches of the Church in 
Ireland should have been entirely re- 
versed. The Reformation brought the 
English Church into the position of the 
early Church of the time of St. Patrick, 
and hatred of the English drove the 
Irish branch into the arms of the Pope. 

The second part of Dr. Todd’s very 
valuable and learned work consists of 
a memoir drawn from the various Lives 
of St. Patrick, and shews very clearly how 
much fiction is evidently mixed up with 
some important real history. As regards 
the subject of stone churches there is not 
one word of authentic history in fa- 
vour of any having been built in 
the time of St. Patrick, and the nega- 
tive inferences are all the other way. 
The Four Masters have recorded their 
opinion that the churches were of wood. 
On one occasion a church of earth is 
mentioned; but in no single instance is 
a building from cut stone mentioned :— 

“He went about the territories of 
Connaught, through the whole region 
built churches, and appointed ecclesi- 
astics. At one place, there being nei- 
ther wood nor stone near, he built a 
church, (tantummodo de limo terra, 
tum temporis perpulchre factum sche- 
mate). It has such miraculous qualities, 
that neither wind, frost, hail, rain, nor 
any inclemency of weather will hurt it, 
and it remains till now in its first 
state.” 


This is from Joceline’s “‘ Life of Pa- 
trick,” written at the end of the twelfth 
century, but compiled from earlier docu- 
ments. One of the churches is re- 
corded to have been built north and 
south instead of east and west, and this 
with the consent of St. Patrick. The 
dimensions are also mentioned on more 
than one occasion, and are always very 
small: 36 ft. long is mentioned as a large 
church, and 60 ft. long was the size of 
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the cathedral, or principal church ; 27 ft. 
is mentioned as the length of the church 
at Armagh, and it was enclosed within 
a circular earth-mound, or fort. 

The original account of the buildings 
of this monastery is very curious and in- 
teresting :— 

“The way in which Patrick made the 
Ferte,” it says, “ was this. Seven-score 
feet in the Less [or Fort], and seven- 
and-twenty feet in the Zigh-mor [or 
Great House], and seventeen feet in the 
Cuile [or Kitchen], and seven feet in 
the Aregal [or Oratory]. And it was 
thus the houses of the Congbail [the 
churches or monasteries? ] were built 
always.” 


Dr. Todd observes :— 


“There can be no doubt that this pas- 
sage is of great antiquity. ... The small 
dimensions also assigned to the build- 
ings, and the remark that the houses 
of the churches were always such, are 
striking evidences that the writer must 
have lived before the age when larger edi- 
fices were required. The arrangements 
described consisted of a Less or Liss, 
that is to say, an earthen circular fort or 
enclosure for the protection of the whole 
settlement; a great house for the re- 
sidences of the ecclesiastics; the Cuile 
(Culina), or kitchen, which was pro- 
bably also the refectory ; and the Aregal, 
a word which has puzzled our philolo- 
gists, but which is probably the medieval 
Latin oraculwm, used in the sense of an 
oratory, or place of worship. As one 
dimension only is given, these struc- 
tures were probably circular.” 


This last conclusion of the learned 
Doctor appears to us rather forced; it 
is more probable that the length only 
was given. The puzzling word aregal, 
explained by oraculum, seems to be the 
same as the medieval word oriel, which 
has also puzzled English philologists. 

A good deal of stress has been laid by 
some writers on the mention of bishops 
at an early period, but very little im- 
portance can really be attached to this 
when the peculiar position of bishops in 
Ireland is properly understood. The 
following extracts are so much to the 
point that we cannot do better than 
quote them also :— 

“During the primitive period, many 
seeming, and some real irregularities 
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existed in the Church of Ireland, which, 
when they came to be known, excited 
the wonder of the rest of Christendom. 
Anselm*, Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
one of his letters to Muirchetagh, or 
Murtagh O’Brien, nominal King of Ire- 
land in the beginning of the twelfth 
century, thus describes these abuses: 
‘It is also said that bishops in your 
country are elected at random, and ap- 
pointed without any fixed place of epi- 
scopal jurisdiction, and that a bishop, 
like a priest, is ordained by a single 
bishop.’ 

“ St. Bernard? also complains(amongst 
other things) that ‘ bishops were changed 
and multiplied at the pleasure of the 
metropolitan, a thing unheard of since 
the beginning of Christianity, without 
order, without reason, so that one bi- 
shopric was not content with a single 
bishop, but almost every church had its 
separate bishop.’... It is certain that in 
this early period, bishops without sees 
or dioceses were very numerous in Ire- 
land. Except in Armagh, Trim, and 
one or two other places, no lands or 
other endowments were set apart for 
their support. 

“It is true that the bishops attached 
to religious houses were subject to the 
superior of the monastery, although that 
superior may have been no more than 
a priest, or even a layman, but no abbat 
in any such monasteries, although ex- 
ercising a certain jurisdiction over his 
bishop, ever ventured to usurp any of 
the spiritual functions of the episcopal 
office. 

“From the foregoing facts and anec- 
dotes no doubt can remain in the mind 
of any unprejudiced reader, that the 
normal state of episcopacy in Ireland 
was, as we have described, non-diocesan, 
each bishop acting independently, with- 
out any archiepiscopal jurisdiction, and 
either entirely independent or subject 
only to the abbat of his monastery, or, 
in the spirit of clanship, to the chief- 
tain. 

“The consequence of this system was 
necessarily a great multiplication of 
bishops. There was no restraint upon 
their being consecrated. Every man of 
eminence for piety or learning was ad- 
vanced to the order of a bishop, as a sort 
of degree or mark of distinction. Many 
of them lived as solitaries, or in monas- 
teries ; many of them established schools 
fur the practice of the religious life and 





* Epistt., lib. iii. 147. 
+ De vita Maladusi, c. x. 
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the cultivation of sacred learning, having 
no diocese or fixed episcopal duties; and 
many of them, inflamed by missionary 
zeal, went forth to the continent, to 
Great Britain, or to other then heathen 
larcis, to preach the Gospel of Christ to 
the Gentiles.” 

In the legend of St.Columba, “St. 
Etchen, Bishop of Clonfad, was found 
ploughing, or superintending the plough- 
ing, of his land. This is evidence that 
even down to the age of the author of 
this legend (the eleventh or beginning of 
the twelfth century) there were bishops 
in Ireland without any ecclesiastical en- 
dowments, who supported themsrlves by 
their own labour as private cultivators 
of the land, or farmers.” 


It is evident on examining the history 
that the popular notion of St. Patrick 
having converted the whole of the Irish 
nation to Christianity is one of the 
numerous popular delusions relating to 
the early history of Ireland. He was 
_an able missionary, and well acquainted 
with the peculiar character of the Irish 
people, of which the strong spirit of 
clanship is one of the most marked fea- 
tures. He therefore aimed at convert- 
ing the chieftains or heads of clans, well 
knowing that the rest of the clan would 
follow as a matter of course, and he 
succeeded in bringing over a certain 
number of clans to a nominal Chris- 
tianity ; but he foresaw that this sort 
of conversion would not long survive 
his own personal influence, and to guard 
against the evils of a relapse into Pagan- 
ism, he endeavoured to induce each of 
the chieftains to establish a church or 
a monastic establishment, in which the 
youthful natives might be educated in 
the true principles of Christianity. In 
this manner the seed was sown which 
eventually bore fruit. But the whole of 
the Irish people were not converted for 
centuries after his time; there is even 
strong reason to believe that some parts 
were Pagan as late as the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The account of the native Irish 
given by the French chronicler who 
accompanied King Richard IT. into Ire- 
land, a perfectly impartial witness, de- 
scribing what he saw with his own eyes, 
is not at all favourable to their civili- 
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zation at the end of the fourteenth 
century. 

The spirit shewn by the writers of the 
legends of St. Patrick in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries is not a very 
Christian spirit. For instance, at the 
famous place Usneach (in Meath),— 

* He pronounced a malediction, which, 
at the intercession of Secundinus, was 
diverted from the people to the rocks, 
and hence none of the stones of that part 
are fit for building, and if used are said 
quickly to slip out or perish from the 
work; they will not strike fire, nor 
when thrown into water will they make 
any sound, so that a broken stone in a 
building is, according to the Irish pro- 
verb, ‘a stone of Usneach.’” 

(From Joceline’s “Life of Patrick ;” and 
mentioned also in the “ Tripartite Life,” 
which is compiled from nearly the same 
authorities, but the exact age of those 
authorities is very doubtful.) No real 
Christian would attribute to a Saint the 
habit of cursing everything, animate or 
inanimate, that thwarted his views. The 
making the Saint curse a rock and pro- 
phesy that it should no longer be fit for 
building purposes, is a curious proof of 
the habit of building with stone at the 
time of the writer of the legend, that is, 
in the twelfth century; but even then 
the stone need not have been cut, and 
if it had been, one was not likely to 
have slipped out of its place. Yet 
this legendary anecdote, and the finding 
a pillar stone with a name inscribed 
upon it which happens to agree with 
the name given in one of these legends 
to a niece of St. Patrick, are about the 
only historical evidence that has been 
pretended to be produced of the early 
use of stone for building purposes in 
Ireland. Even if the pillar stone had 
an actual date upon it, this would be no 
proof that the church near to it was 
erected at the same time. Cromlechs 


and pillar stones were used long befure 
stone was used for buildings. ‘The “tra- 
dition of the oldest inhabitant of the 
valley” seems to be the only other evi- 
dence that is produced. These legendary 
Lives of St. Patrick are very valuable as 
shewing the popular traditions of the 
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time of their writers, but cannot be 
admitted as historical evidence of any- 
thing further. 

In all medieval documents it is very 
important to ascertain the age when the 
writer lived ; the legends and descrip- 
tions or incidents contained in them are 
represented in language much in the 
same manner as the drawings or illu- 
minations of the same period. An art- 
ist of the thirteenth century would re- 
present Julius Cesar in the costume not 
of the Romans but of his own day ; and 
in like manner, if he were describing 
the events of that period with the pen 
instead of the pencil, he would describe 
them according to the ideas of the period 
at which the writer lived. All the le- 
gends of the saints are full of nieces 
of the saints, because the supposed early 
custom of celibacy, which was only en- 
forced by law in the twelfth century, 
did not allow of saints having children. 





Ten Months in the Fiji Islands. By 
Mrs. SmytHe. With an Introduction 
by Colonel W. J. Smythe, Royal Ar- 
tillery; late H.M.’s Commissioner to 
Fiji. (Oxford and London: J. H. and 
J. Parker).—Even to the mere reader 
for amusement this lively, well written, 
and handsomely iliustrated work may 
be recommended, as giving a true pic- 
ture of a fine race of people at a most 
interesting period of their history. 
Agents of Dissenting Missionary Socie- 
ties have long laboured among the 
Fijians, with a moderate degree of suc- 
cess, and the knowledge of England thus 
obtained, recently induced some of the 
chiefs to make an offer to the Queen of 
the sovereignty of the islands. Colonel 
Smythe’s mission (on which he was ac- 
companied by his wife) was for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether it would be 
advisable to accept the offer. The de- 
cision arrived at was in the negative, it 
being considered that the civilization of 
the people would be best forwarded by 
being left to causes and agencies already 
in operation. Among these, the Mela- 
nesian mission, under Bishop Patteson, 
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is pre-eminently the most important ; 
and the value of the book is greatly en- 
hanced by an Appendix, which contains, 
among other things, a full account of 
the present state of the Mission, a let- 
ter from the Bishop himself giving all 
the details that can be desired by those 
who take an interest in one of the best 
considered and most promising mis- 
sionary efforts that modern times have 
produced. 





Lyra Messianica : Hymns and Verses 
on the Life of Christ, Ancient and Mo- 
dern; with other Poems. Edited by 
the Rev. Onspy Surptey, M.A. (Long- 
mans.)—This is the companion volume 
to the Lyra Eucharistica, noticed by 
us some time since *,—its companion not 
merely in outward appearance, but in 
that reverence of tone and beauty of 
expression which we then earnestly com- 
mended. If we knew of terms that 
would more adequately convey our sense 
of the value of the work before us, we 
would employ them. Like its precur- 
sor, it is intended for devotional reading 
at home, and not for public use in the 
Church. Of the Hymns, some are ori- 
ginal, some are translations of hymns 
never before attempted in English, and 
some are new versions of those already 
well known. Many have been taken 
from Latin and Greek sources, some 
from the German, and a few from the 
Italian, Spanish, and Swedish. Speak- 
ing generally, the writers are the same 
as those who contributed to Lyra Eu- 
charistica, but we note also some addi- 
tional authors, who amply justify their 
selection to bear company with the elder 
masters of religious song. 





The Sussex Chant Book. (London: 
Wertheim, Mackintosh, and Hunt.)— 
This is a collection of about 170 single 
and double chants, including those used 
at the parish church of St. Mary-the- 
Virgin, Eastbourne, in Sussex, whence 
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the name. They have been selected by 
Mr. George E. Chambers, a gentleman 
well known as the author of “The Sus- 
sex Tracts for Churchmen,” who has 
here presented us with most of the old 
standard chants, so long used and so 
well known in the English Church, a 
very acceptable service in itself, but ren- 
dered doubly valuable by the tact with 
which he has avoided the common error 
of most compilers, who, in their anxiety 
for an appearance of novelty, displace 
the good old melodies in favour of com- 
paratively worthless new ones. 





Mr. G. G. Scott’s paper On the Con- 
servation of Ancient Architectural Mo- 
numents and Remains, read before the 
Royal Institute of British Architects 
some two years ago, and an outline of 
which shortly after appeared in our 
pages’, has, we are glad to observe, 
been published as a pamphlet by Messrs. 
Parker of Oxford. We beg to commend 
it to the attention of all who have any 
real regard for the works of our fore- 
fathers. They may learn from it, that 
the greatest danger to our ancient edi- 
fices often arises from the zeal without 
knowledge of “destructive restorers,” 
whose practice seems to be to destroy 
as much and preserve as little as pos- 
sible. Many painful examples of this 
are given by Mr. Scott, and the list 
ought to serve as a warning. 





Revue de la Normandie, Vol. III. 
Part I.—Our correspondent, M. l’Abbé 
Cochet, continues to conduct his valu- 
able periodical with spirit. The Part 
now before us (the beginning of a new 
year) contains an excellent article on 
the archwological discoveries of 1863 
in the department of the Lower Seine, 
which may be advantageously consulted 
by English readers. Another feature 
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is the “ Bulletin Bibliographique de la 
Normandie,” which gives a carefully 
compiled list of works either relating 
to Normandy, or produced by Norman 
writers in the past year. 





The Reliquary, No. XV. (J.R. Smith), 
opens with a very interesting paper on 
the Annals of Lismore, in the county 
of Waterford, shewing that its able Edi- 
tor, Mr. Ll. Jewitt, is enlarging the 
sphere of his labours, though he has 
still quite enough of local matters to 
justify his claim on the patronage of 
his Derbyshire friends. Among these 
local papers we may notice, the con- 
tinuation of the Traders’ Tokens of 
Derbyshire (illustrated), a biographical 
notice of Wright of Derby (with a por- 
trait), extracts from the Parish Regis- 
ters of Youlgreave, and an original do- 
cument relating to property in Whit- 
well, Derbyshire, dated 1594. 





The East Anglian, Nos. 35, 36. 
(Lowestoft : Tymms.)—These Numbers 
give very full Indexes to the first Vo- 
lume, which is now complete, and con- 
tain beside several papers (as Extracts 
from the Parish Registers of St. Mary- 
the-Less, Cambridge, and Coats of Arins 
in Essex Churches) which give fair 
ground for hoping that the new volume 
will at least equal, if not exceed, its 
predecessor in matters of interest not 
to East Anglians only, but to numerous 
readers in all parts of the country. 





A handsome 8vo. volume on The 
Coins of the Ancient Britons, arranged 
and described by Mr. Joun Evans, Hon. 
Sec. of the Numismatic Society, with 
engravings by Mr. Fairholt, has reached 
us at too late a period of the month to 
allow us to do more than merely an- 
nounce its publication. We hope next 
month to be able to treat it at the 
length which its importance demands. 


——— 
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Monthly Entelligqence. 





Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


In spite of the attempts made to bring about an accommodation of 
the long-standing dispute between the German Confederation and 
Denmark, war has broken out. The Austrians and Prussians, on the 
1st of February, invaded the duchy of Schleswig in overwhelming force, 
and have since advanced even into Jutland, but this latter movement has 
been explained as a merely temporary measure to secure their military 
position in the duchy. The Danes, vastly outnumbered, and deprived 
by the frost of the protection which the marshes and streams would 
otherwise have afforded, have been obliged to abandon the famous 
Dannevirke, and retire to Duppel and the island of Alsen, but not with- 
out inflicting very severe losses on their pursuers. Indeed, so stubbornly 
have they fought, that the victors seem inclined to listen to renewed 
offers of mediation on the part of other Powers. ' 

The outbreak of war so much nearer home has at once deprived the 
American contest of its interest, but this may be expected to revive 
when the spring is sufficiently advanced to allow of any important 
movements being undertaken. 

At home, the only event to be noticed is the opening of the Session 
of Parliament by commission on the 4th of February, when the Royal 
Message given below was delivered. 








Fes. 4, 

Opening of Parliament.—The Session 
of Parliament was opened this day by 
commission, the commissioners being the 
Lord Chancellor, the Duke of Argyll, 
Earl St. Germans, Viscount Sydney, and 
Lord Stanley of Alderley. The Lord 
Chancellor read the Royal Message as 
follows :— 

“My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN, 

“We are commanded to assure you 
that Her Majesty has great satisfaction 
in recurring again to the advice and as- 
sistance of her Parliament. 

“Her Majesty is confident that you 
will share her feeling of gratitude to 
Almighty God on account of the Prin- 
cess of Wales having given birth to a 
son, an event which has called forth 
from her faithful people renewed de- 
monstrations of devoted loyalty and at- 
tachment to her person and family. 

* The state of affairs on the Continent 
of Europe has been the cause of great 
anxiety to Her Majesty. The death of 
the late King of Denmark brought into 
immediate application the Stipulations 
of the Treaty of May, 1852, concluded 
by Her Majesty, the Emperor of Austria, 


the Emperor of the French, the King of 
Prussia, the Emperor of Russia, the 
King of Sweden, and afterwards acceded 
to by the King of Hanover, the King of 
Saxony, the King of Wiirtemberg, the 
King of the Belgians, the King of the 
Netherlands, the Queen of Spain, the 
King of Portugal, and the King of 
Italy. 

“That Treaty declared that it is con- 
ducive to the preservation of the balance 
of power, and of the peace of Europe, 
that the integrity of the Danish Mo- 
narchy should be maintained, and that 
the several territories which have hi- 
therto been under the sway of the King 
of Denmark should continue so to re- 
main; and for this purpose it was agreed 
that upon the death of the late King 
and of his uncle Prince Frederick without 
issue, his present Majesty King Christian 
IX. should be acknowledged as succeed- 
ing to all the dominions then united 
under the sceptre of His Majesty the 
King of Denmark. 

“ Her Majesty, actuated by the same 
desire to preserve the peace of Europe 
which was one of the declared objects of 
all the Powers who were parties to that 
Treaty, has been unremitting in her 
endeavours to bring about a peaceful 
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settlement of the differences which, on 
this matter, have arisen between Ger- 
many and Denmark, and to ward off the 
dangers which might follow from a be- 
ginning of warfare in the north of Eu- 
rope, and Her Majesty will continue her 
efforts in the interests of peace. 

“The barbarous murders and cruel 
assaults committed in Japan upon sub- 
jects of Her Majesty rendered it neces- 
sary that demands should be made upon 
the Japanese Government, and upon 
the Daimio by whose retainers some of 
those outrages were committed. 

“The Government of the Tycoon 
complied with the demand made upon 
them by Her Majesty’s Government, 
and full satisfaction having been made, 
the friendly relations between the two 
Governments have continued unbroken. 
But the Daimio Prince of Satzuma re- 
fused to comply with the just and mo- 
derate demands which were made upon 


“His refusal rendered measures of 
coercion necessary, and Her Majesty re- 
grets that while those measures have 
brought this Daimio to an agreement 
for compliance, they led incidentally to 
the destruction of a considerable portion 
of the town of Kagosima. 

“Papers on this subject will be laid 
before you. 

“The insurrection which broke out 
last year among some portion of the na- 
tive inhabitants of New Zealand still 
unfortunately continues, but there is 
reason to hope that it will, before long, 
be put down. 

“ Her Majesty commands us to inform 
you that she has concluded a Treaty 
with the Emperor of Austria, the Em- 
peror of the French, the King of Prussia, 
and the Emperor of Russia, by which 
Her Majesty consents to give up the 
protectorate of the Ionian Islands, and 
also agrees to the annexation of those 
Islands to the kingdom of Greece. This 
Treaty shall be laid before you. Her 
Majesty is also negotiating a Treaty 
with the King of the Hellenes for regu- 
lating the arrangements connected with 
the union of the Ionian Islands with the 
Kingdom of Greece. 


“GENTLEMEN OF THE HovsE oF 
Commons, 

“Her Majesty has desired the Esti- 
mates for the ensuing year to be laid be- 
fore you. They have been prepared with 
every attention to economy, and with a 
due regard to the efficiency of the pub- 
lic service. 

12 
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“My Lorps aND GENTLEMEN, 


“Her Majesty commands us to in- 
form you that the condition of the 
country is, on the whole, satisfactory. 
The revenue has fully realized its ex- 
pected amount; the commerce of the 
United Kingdom is increasing; and 
while the distress in the manufacturing 
districts has been in some degree les- 
sened, there is reason to look forward 
to an increased supnly of cotton from 
various countries which have hitherto 
but scantily furnished our manufacturers 
with this material for their industry, 

“Her Majesty has directed that a 
Commission shall be issued for the pur- 
pose of revising the various forms of 
subscription and declaration required to 
be made by the Clergy of the Esta- 
blished Church. A copy of that Com- 
mission will be laid before you. 

“Various measures of public useful- 
ness will be submitted for your con- 
sideration. 

“Her Majesty commits, with confi- 
dence, the great interests of the country 
to your wisdom and care; and she fer- 
vently prays that the blessing of Al- 
mighty God may attend your delibera- 
tions and prosper your councils for the 
advancement of the welfare and happi- 
ness of her loyal and faithful people.” 


In the House of Lords the following 
noble lords and right rev. prelates took 
the oaths and their seats, their lordships 
having been introduced with the usual 
formalities: —Lord Annaly, Lord Hough- 
ton, the Earl of Charlemont, Lord Ches- 
ham, the Marquis of Normanby, the 
Archbishop of Armagh, the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol, and Lord Sandys. 
In the House of Commons, twelve new 
members took the oaths and their seats, 
and writs were issued for the election of 
one member each for the cities of Dur- 
ham and Winchester and the borough 
of Tewkesbury. The addresses in reply 
to the Royal Message were moved by 
the Marquis of Sligo and Lord Robert 
Grosvenor, and seconded by Lord Aber- 
cromby and Mr. Goschen. Lord Derby 
in the one house and Mr. Disraeli in the 
other commented in strong terms on the 
policy of the Ministry, and were replied 
to by Earl Russell and Viscount Pal- 
merston. Eventually the addresses were 
adopted without a division. 
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HIGH SHERIFFS FOR 1864. 


At the Court at Osborne House, Isle of Wight, the 3rd day of February, 1864, 
Present, the Queen’s Most: Excellent Majesty in Council. 


SHERIFFS APPOINTED BY HER MAJESTY IN COUNCIL FOR THE YEAR 1864, 


ENGLAND (excepting Cornwall and Lancashire). 


Bedfordshire.— Robert Henry Lindsell, of 
Biggleswade, Esq. 

Berkshire.— Richard Hall Say, of Oakley 
Court, near Windsor, Esq. 

Bucks.—The Hon. Percy Barrington, of 
Westbury Manor. 

Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire. — 
George Onslow Newton, of Croxton Park, Esq. 

Cheshire.—John Ralph Shaw, of Arrowe 
Park, Birkenhead, Esq. 

Cumberland. — Thomas Brocklebank, of 
Greenlands, Esq. 

Derbyshire.—Sir Henry des Vceux, of Drake- 
low. 

Devonshire.—The Hon. Mark George Kerr 
Rolle, of Stevenstone. 

Dorsetshire. —Charles Wriothesly Digby, 
of Studland, Esq. 

Durham.—John Harrison Aylmer, of Wal- 
worth Castle, Esq. 

Essex.—Edgar Disney, of the Hyde, Ingate- 
stone, Esq. 

Gloucestershire.—Goodwin Charles Colquitt 
Craven, of Brockhampton Park, near Chelten- 
ham, Esq. 

Herefordshire.—Colonel Robert Feilden, of 
Dulas Court. 

Hertfordshire. —Sir Astley Paston Cooper, 
of Gadebridge, Hemel Hempstead. 

Kent.—George Field, of Ashurst Park, near 
Tonbridge Wells, Esq. 

Leicestershire. — Edwyn Burnaby, of Bag- 
grave Hall, Leicester, Esq. 

Lincolnshire.—William Parker, of Hanthorpe 
House, Bowen, Esq. 

Monmouthshire.—Henry Charles Byrde, of 
Goytrey House, Esq. 

Norfolk.— Henry James Lee Warner, of 
Little Walsingham, Esq. 

Northamptonshire. — Alfred Rush, of Far- 
thinghoe, Esq. 

Northumberland. —Henry Metcalfe Ames, 
of Linden, Esq. 

Yottinghamshire.—John Chaworth Musters, 
of Annesley, Esq. 

Oxfordshire. — George Glen, of Stratton 
Audley Park, Esq. 

Rutland.—Charles Ormston Eaton, of Tix- 
over, Esq. 

Shropshire.— David Francis Atcherley, of 
Marton Hall, near Shrewsbury, Esq. 

Somersetshire. —Sir Edward Strachey, of 
Sutton Court. 

County of Southampton.—James Winter 
Scott, of Rotherfield Park, Alton, Esq. 
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Staffordshire.—George Briscoe, of Elmhurst 
Hall, Lichfield, Esq. 

Suffolk.—Sir George Nathaniel Broke Mid- 
dleton, of Nacton. 

Surrey.—Thomas Price, of Heywood, Cob- 
ham, Esq. 

Sussex. —William Leyland Woods, of Chil- 
grove, Chichester, Esq. — 

Warwickshire. —James Beech, of Brandon, 
Esq. 
Westmoreland. — Matthew Thompson, of 
Kirkby-Stephen, Esq. 

Wiltshire.—John Lewis Phipps, of Leighton 
House, Westbury, Esq. 

Worcestershire. — Harman Grisewood, of 
Dalesford House, Esq. 

Yorkshire.—Frederick Charles Trench Gas- 
coigne, of Parlington Park, Aberford, South 
Milford, Esq. 


WALES, 


Anglesey.—William Massey, of Cornelyn, 
Esq. 

Breconshire.—Sir Joseph Russell Bailey, of 
Glanusk Park. 

Cardiganshire.—John George Parry Hughes, 
of Alltlwyd, Esq. 

Carmarthenshire.—Henry Lavallin Puxley, 
of Llwyndrussy, Esq. 

Carnarvonshire.—Griffith Humphreys Owen, 
of Ymwich, Esq. 

Denbighshire.—John Lloyd Wynne, of Coed 
Coch, Abergele, Esq. 

Flintshire.—William Barber Buddicom, of 
Penbedwhall, Esq. 

Glamorganshire.—Robert Francis Lascelles 
Jenner, of Wenvoe Castle, Esq. 

Merionethshire.—Lewis Williams, of Vron- 
wnion, Esq. 

Montgomeryshire.—Major-General William 
George Gold, of Garthmy] Hall. 

Pembrokeshire.—Thomas Harcourt Powell, 
of Hook, Esq. 

Radnorshire. — George Augustus Haig, of 
Llanbadarnfynidd, Esq. 


LANCASHIRE AND CORNWALL, 
Duchy of Lancaster Office, Feb. 3.—Sir James 
Philipps Kay-Shuttlewortb, of Gawthorpe-hall, 
Sheriff of tne County Palatine of Lancaster. 
Duchy of Cornwall Office, Buckingham-gate, 
Feb. 8.—Day Perry Le Grice, of Trereife, Pen- 
zance, Esq., Sheriff of the County of Corawall. 


ZZ 
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APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS, 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return 
appeared. 





EccLEesiastTIcaL. 

Whitehall, Feb. 9. The Queen has been 
pleased by letters patent under the Great 
Seal of the United Kingdom, to appoint his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury ; his Grace 
the Archbishop of York; his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh; his Grace the Archbishop 
of Dublin; the Right Hon. Philip Henry, Earl 
Stanhope; the Right Hon. Dudley, Earl of 
Harrowby, K.G.; the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of London; the Right Rev, the Lord 
Bishop of Winchester; the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of St. David’s; the Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of Oxford; the Right Hon. 
George William, Baron Lyttelton; the Right 
Hon. Robert Monsey, Baron Cranworth; the 
Right Hon. Robert, Baron Ebury; the Right 
Hon. Edward Pleydell Bouverie; the Right 
Hon. Stephen Lushington, D.C.L., Judge of 
Her Majesty's High Court of Admiralty; the 
Right Hon. Spencer Horatio Walpole; the 
Right Hon. Joseph Napier; the Right Hon. 
Sir John Taylor Coleridge, Knt.; Sir William 
Heathcote, bart.; Charles Buxton, esq.; the 
Very Rev. Henry Hart Milman, D.D., Dean of 
Her Majesty’s Cathedral Church of St, Paul in 
London ; the Very Rev. Harvey Goodwin, D.D., 
Dean of Her Majesty’s Cathedral Church of Ely; 
the Ven. John Sandford, B.D., Archdeacon of 
Coventry; the Rev. William Jacobson, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Oxford; the Rev. James Amiraux Jeremie, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge; the Rev. Henry Venn, 
B.D. ; and the Rey. William Gilson Humphry, 
B.D.; to be Her Majesty’s Commissioners to 
consider and revise the various forms of Sub- 
scription and declaration required to be made 
by the clergy of the United Church of England 
and Ireland on ordination, or on appointment, 
admission, or induction to any ecclesiasticai 
dignity, benefice, curacy, lectureship, or office, 
and to report their opinion how far they may 
be altered and simplified consistently with due 
security for the declared agreement of the clergy 
with the doctrines of the Church and the con- 
formity to its ritual. 

Jan. 2%. The Rev. Walter Waddington 
Shirley, M.A., to have the office and place of 
Regius Professor in Ecclesiastical History in 
the University of Oxford, in the rvom of the 
Very Rev. Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., re- 
signed. 

Feb. 5. Congé d@élire ordered to. pass the 
Great Seal, empowering the Dean and Chapter 
of the CatheJral Church of Ely to elect a Bishop 


of that see, the same being void by the death of 
Dr. Thomas Turton, late Bishop thereof; the 
Rev. Edward Harold Browne, B.D., recom- 
mended to the said Dean and Chapter, to be by 
them elected Rishop of the said see. 


Crvtt, NAVAL, AND MILITARY. 


Whitehall, Feb. 3. The Queen has been 
pleased by letters patent under the Great Seal, 
to declare her Royal will and pleasure that, 
besides the children of the Sovereigns of these 
realms, the children of the sons of any Sove- 
reign of Great Britain and Ireland shall have 
and at all times hold and enjoy, the style, title, 
or attribute of “Royal Highness” with their 
titular dignity of Prince or Princess prefixed 
to their respective Christian names, or with 
their other titles of honour; and further to 
declare her will and pleasure that the Earl 
Marshal of England, or his Deputy for the 
time being, do cause the said letters patent 
to be recorded in Her Majesty’s College of 
Arms to the end that the officers of arms, and 
all others, may take due notice thereof. 

Jan. 29. Walter Henry Medhurst, esq., now 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Tangchow, to be Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Hankow. 

Martin Crofton Morrison, esq., now Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Foochow-Foo, to be Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Tangchow. 

Francis Gerhard Myburgh, esq., to be Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Nagasaki. 

Mr. Charles Aylwin Creighton approved of 
as Consul at Halifax, Nova Scotia, for His 
Majesty the King of Prussia. 

Mr. Rudolph Ahlers approved of as Consul 
at Bombay, and Mr. Theodore Armandus Rosen- 
bush as Consul at Sierra Leone, for His Majesty 
the King of the Netherlands. 

Feb. 2. John GardinerA ustin, esq.,to be Lieut.- 
Governor of the colony of British Honduras. 

Feb.5. James Hay Erskine Wemyss, esq., 
to be Lieut. and Sheriff Principal of the shire 
of Fife, in the room of the Earl of Elgin, de- 
ceased. 

Feb.9. Sir John Liddell, knt., C.B., M.D., 
late Director-General of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Navy, to be an Ordinary Member 
of the Military Division of the Second Class, 
or Knights Commanders of the Most Hon. 
Order of the Bath. 

Frederick Seymour, esq. (Lieut.-Governor 
of British Honduras), to be Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief in and over the colony of 
British Columbia and its dependencies. 

Col. the Hon. Sir Charles Beaumont Phipps, 
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K.C.B., to be Secretary, Chamberlain, and Re- 
ceiver-General and Keeper of the Signet of 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales as Prince and 
Steward of Scotland. 

2nd Regt. of Dragoons—Lieut.-Gen. J. B. 
Gough, C.B., to be Col., vice Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
A. K. Clerk-Kennedy, K.C.B., deceased. 

13th Regt. of Foot—Lieut.-Gen. P. S. Stan- 
hope to be Col., vice Major-Gen. P. M’Pherson, 
C.B., deceased. 

Feb, 12. John Humffreys Parry, serjeant- 
at-law, to have place and precedence within 
the Bar next after William Ballantine, serjeant- 
at-law. 

To be Serjeants-at-law—John Simon, esq., 
of the Middle Temple, London; Alexander 
Pulling, esq., of the Inner Temple, London; 
and Henry Tindal Atkinson, esq., of the Middle 
Temple, London. 

Henry Charles Herbert, esq., now Attaché 
to H.M.’s Embassy at Constantinople, to. be 
a Third Secretary in H.M.’s Diplomatic Ser- 
vice. 

Mr. George Pyman approved of as Consul at 
West Hartlepool for H.M. the King of the 
Belgians. 

Don Alfredo Pascual Colomer approved of 
as Vice-Consul at Southampton for H.M. the 
Queen of Spain. 

Feb. 16. David Deady Keane, esq., of the 
Middle Temple, London, John James Johnson, 


Births. 
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ecq., of the Middle Temple, London, and Wm. 
Field, esq., of the Inner Temple, London, to be 
of H.M.’s Counsel learned in the law. 

Arthur Birch, esq., to be Colonial Secretary 
for the colony of British Columbia. 

Feb. 23. Major-General Duncan Alexander 
Cameron, C.B. (having the local rank of Lieut.- 
Gen. while in command of the troops in New 
Zealand), to be an Ordinary Member of the 
Military Division of the Second Class, or 
Knights Commander of the Most Honourable 
Order of the Bath. 

Joseph William Trutch, esq., to be Chief 
Commissioner of Lands and Works and Sur- 
veyor-Gen. for the colony of British Columbia. 


MEMBERS RETURNED TO SERVE IN PARLIAMENT, 


Feb. 12. City of Durham.—John Henderson, 
esq., of Leazes-house, near the said city of 
Durham, in the room of Sir William Atherton, 
knt., deceased. 

Borough of Tewkesbury.—John Reginald 
Yorke, esq., of Forthampton-court, Gloucester- 
shire, in the room of the Hon. Frederick Lygon, 
who has accepted the office of Steward or Bailiff 
of H.M.’s manor of Hempholme. 

City of Winchester.—Thomas Willis Fleming, 
esq., in the room of Sir James Buller East, 
bart., who has accepted the office of Steward 
or Bailiff of H.M.’s Chiltern Hundreds. 





BIRTHS. 


Nov. 30, 1863. At Auckland, New Zealand, 
the wife of Major Oliver Rutherfurd, 70th 
Regt., a dau, 

Dec.7. At Bareilly, the wife of Capt. Hock- 
ley, 104th Fusiliers, of twins, a boy and girl. 

Dec.8. At Budaon, Rohilcund, the wife of 
Charles P. Carmichael, esq., B.C.S., a dau. 

Dec. 10. At Chicacole, the wife of Capt. 
C, H. Beddek, Madras Staff Corps, a son. 

Dec. 15, At Poonah, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Aitken, Assist.-Adjutant-General of Artillery, 
Bombay, a son. 

At Patna, the wife of C. F. Worsley, esq., 
Bengal C.S., a son. 

Dec. 19. At Belgaum, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Faussett, 44th Regt., a dau. 

Dec. 21. At Dera Ismael Khan, Punjaub, 
the wife of the Rev. Robert Bruce, B.A., Church 
Missionary Society’s Missionary to the Afghans, 
prematurely, a dau. 

Dec. 22. At Howrah, Calcutta, the wife of 
Edward Drummond, esq., B.C.S., a dau. 

Dec, 24. At Dum Dum, the wife of Major 
Dowell, R.A., a son. 

Dec. 25, At Madras, the wife of C. G. 
Plumer, esq., Madras C.S., a dau. 

Dec. 26. At Nowshera, the wife of John 
Hendley, esq., Surgeon 7th Royal Fusiliers, 
a son, 


Dec. 28, At the Parsonage, Shevaroy-hills, 
Madras Presidency, the wife of the Rev. S. J. 
Compton, M.A., a son. 

At Shahjehanpore, Rohilcund, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. F. A. Willis, C.B., 38th Regt., a 
son. 

Jan, 2, 1864, At Myrtle Cottage, Barbadoes, 
the wife of Capt. H.J. Wilkinson, D.A.Q.M.G., 
a dau. 

Jan. 3. At Ootacamund, the wife of Capt. 
R. H. Beddome, H.M.’s Madras Staff Corps, 
Officiating Conservator of Forests, a son. 

Jan. 4. At Secunderabad, the wife of Capt. 
Allan N. Scott, R.A., a son. 

At Agra, the wife of William Kaye, esq., of 
the Bengal C.S., a son. 

Jan. 9. In Dublin, the wife of Capt. C. N. 
Martin, R.E., a son. 

Jan.11, At Valetta, Malta, the wife of the 
Rev. E. R. Colby, R.N., H.M.S, ** Cossack,” 
@ son. 

Jan, 13, At Vittoriosa, Malta, the wife of 
T. R. Pickthorn, esq., Surgeon of H. M.§, 
*¢ Hibernia,” a son. 

Jan. 16. The wife of Robert Burton, esq., 
of Longner-hall, Salop, a son. 

Jan. 20. The wife of the Rev. A. Drummond 
Wilkins, M.A., Vicar of Sawbridgeworth, a 
dau, 
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Jan. 21. At Derry Ormond, Cardiganshire, 
the Lady Elizabeth Inglis Jones, a son. 

At Dallinghoo Rectory, Suffolk, the wife of 
the Rev. Henry W. Schreiber, a dau. 

At Carlisle, the wife of Capt. E. Renouard 
James, R.E., a dau. 

At Wadenhoe, Northants., the wife of the 
Rev. Alfred H. Carey, a son. 

At the Vicarage, Leeds, Mrs. Atlay, a dau. 

At Tichborne, Hants., the wife of the Rev. 
C. B. Carlon, a son. 

Jan. 22. At Camelford-house, the Hon, 
Mrs. Cecil Duncombe, a dau. 

In Kensington-gardens-sq., the wife of John 
Whichcord, esq., F.S.A., a son. 

At Bath, the wife of John Ramsay Brush, 
esq., M.D., late Royal Scots Greys, a son. 

At Bryn Hyfrid, Newport, Monmouthshire, 
the wife of Charles Lyne, esq., R.N., a dau. 

Jan. 23. In Hertford-st., Mayfair, the Hon. 
Mrs. Arthur Egerton, a son. 

At Détroit, Guernsey, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
R. Gordon, a dau. 

At Ramsgate, the wife of Lieut.-Col. C. B. 
Fuller, R.A., a dau. 

At Sutton Rectory, Norwich, the wife of the 
Rev. George Bond, a dau. 

At Bansfield-hall, near Newmarket, the wife 
of N. Warner Bromley, esq., a dau. 

At Boxted, Essex, the wife of the Rev. John 
Arkell, a son. 

At Princes-gate, the wife of Hugh Hammers- 
ley, esq., a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. W. H. Irvine, M.A., 
Foxearth, a dau. 

At the Rectory, Forncett St. Peter, Norfolk, 
the wife of the Rev. W. G. Wilson, a son. 

At Malling Deanery, the wife of Edmund 
Charles Currey, esq., a son. 

At Marton Vicarage, near Rugby, the wife 
of the Rev. B. Hulbert, a dau. 

At Malta, the wife of Captain E. Fitzgerald 
Pritchard, Royal Marines (Light Infantry), 
a dau. 

At the Parsonage, Cundall, Yorkshire, the 
wife of the Rev. S. Gray, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Eltham, Kent, the wife of 
the Rev. Arthur L. P. Snow, a dau. 

Jan. 24, In Chester-square, 8.W., the Hon. 
Mrs. Brodrick, a son. 

At Dover, Mrs. Cyril Randolph, a son. 

At Mildenhall, Wilts., the wife of the Rev. 
C. Soames, a dau, 

At Hyde-park-house, Albert-gate, the wife 
of T. Naylor Leyland, esq., a son and heir. 

At Colne-Engaine, Essex, the wife of the 
Rev, Anthony Fenn, a dau. 

In Gloucester-gardens, Hyde-park, the resi- 
dence of her father, the wife of Capt. Semple, 
8rd Battn. H.M.’s 60th Royal Rifles, a son. 

At Twickenham, the wife of the Rev. Vere 
Broughton Smyth, a son. 

Jan. 25, At Cliff-ville, Stoke-upon-Trent, 
Lady Stamer, a son. 

At Canterbury, the wife of Capt. J. Cockerell, 
10th Hussars, a dau. 

At Edenbank, Kelsoe, N.B., the wife of the 
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Rev. Hill Scott, Incumbent of St. Andrew’s, 
a dau. 

Jan. 2%. At Stepleton-park, Blandford, 
Dorset, the residence of Sir John Hadley 
D’Oyly, bart., the wife of Warren Hastings 
D’Oyly, Esq., Bengal C.S., a son. 

At Batley Vicarage, Yorkshire, the wife of 
the Rev. Andrew Cassels, a son. 

At Hoe-place-house, Plymouth, the wife of 
Frederic Harvey, esq., Staff-Surgeon R.N., 
a dau. 

Jan. 27. In Belgrave-sq., the Marchioness 
of Bath, a dau. 

At Newbury, the wife of Major-General H. 
Bower, Retired List Madras Army, a dau. 

At Paignton, the wife of W. T. Granville, 
esq., a son. 

At Marble-hill, co. Donegal, the wife of 
Frederick C. FitzGerald, esq., a dau. 

At Christ Church Parsonage, Carlisle, the 
wife of the Rev. Gilbert S. Karney, M.A., 
a dau. 

At Brooking Parsonage, near Totnes, the 
wife of the Rev. W. H. Hitchcock, a son. 

At the Cloisters, Gordon-sq., the wife of the 
Rev. Kyrle Ernle Aubrey Money, M.A., a dau. 

At Old Chariton, Kent, the wife of Captain 
Miller, Military Train, a dau. 

Jan. 28. In Stanhope-place, Hyde-park, the 
wife of the Hon. Slingsby Bethell, a son. 

In Albemarle-st., the wife of T. Macartney 
Filgate, esq., Captain 18th Hussars, a son. 

Jan, 29. At the Hermitage, Tunbridge, Kent, 
the wife of Capt. Wm. Raffles Tucker, Royal 
Engineers (Bengal), a son. 

At Morant’s-court, near Sevenoaks, the wife 
of W. J. Tonge, esq., a dau. 

In Nottingham-place, W., the wife of Dr. 
Cameron, Deputy-Inspector-General, a dau. 

In Finsbury-circus, the wife of the Rev. F. 
G. Blomfield, a dau. 

Jan. 30. At Penlee, Stoke, Devon, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. W. Driscoll Gosset, R.E., a dau. 

At Brighton, the wife of the Rev. John 
Purchas, M.A., a son. 

At Uggeshall Rectory, Suffolk, the wife of 
the Rev. Richard Wilde, a dau. 

The wife of Edward Blagrave, esq., of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, and Adelaide-road, 
Regent’s-park, a son. 

Jan, 31. At Orton Longueville, the Mar- 
chioness of Huntly, a dau. 

At the Stable-yard, St. James’s, the Lady 
Anne Elcho, a son. 

At Eyke Rectory, the wife of the Rev. T. G. 
Darling, M.A., a dau. 

In Glocester-rd., Regent’s-pk., the wife of 
Geo. A. Wilkinson, esq., late 76th Regt., adau. 

At the Grammar School, Chard, the wife of 
the Rev. George Phillips, a son. 

Feb.1. In Dublin, the wife of Major Ellis, 
60th Rifles, a dau. 

Feb. 2. At Rock Ferry, near Liverpool, the 
wife of the late Capt. Edw. Scott, R.N., a son. 

At the Glen, Peebles, the wife of Chas. Ten- 
nant, esq., a dau, 

At Debden-hall, Saffron Walden, the wife of 
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Capt. Douglas Lane, late of the 17th Lancers, 
a son. 

At Colchester, the wife of Major Chas. Cooch, 
unattached, a son. 

At the Rectory, Haughton-le-Skerne, the 
wife of the Rev. Edw. Cheese, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. B. W. Bucke, M.A., 
Incumbent of Holy Trinity, Lee, Kent, a son. 

Feb. 4. In Clarges-st., Piccadilly, the wife 
of Col. Inglis, 18th Depét Battalion, a dau. 

The wife of Lieut.-Col. W. C. Master, C.B., 
a dau. 

In Upper Wimpole-st., the wife of the Rev. 
C. J. P. Eyre, a son. 

At Parsonstown, King’s County, the wife of 
Toler R. Garvey, esq., a son. 

At the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, the wife of 
Capt. Vivian Dering Majendie, R.A., a dau. 

The wife of Kingsmill Manley Power, esq., 
of the Hill Court, Herefordshire, a son, 

At Clifton, the wife of Commander George 
Palmer, R.N., of H.M.S. ‘* Aurora,” a dau. 

At Rowney Abbey, Herts., the wife of Lieut. 
H. Sampson, late 1.C., a dau. 

Feb. 5. In Blomfield-rd., the wife of Capt. 
Morris, 95th Regt., a dau. 

At Southsea, the wife of Lieut. C. G. F. 
Knowles, R.N., commanding the ‘“ Investi- 
gator,’’ a son. 

In Park-sq., Regent’s-pk., the wife of Arthur 
Kekewich, esq., barrister-at-law, a dau. 

At Hawley Parsonage, Hants., the wife of 
the Rev. John J. P. Wyatt, a son. 

At Northcotts, near Teignmouth, the wife of 
Capt. Henry Bathurst, a son. 

Feb. 6. In Southwick-crese., Hyde-pk., the 
wife of Col. Beach Hicks, a son. 

At Park-hill, Rotherham, the wife of Major 
8t. Leger, a dau. 

At Chiddingstone, Kent, Mrs. Streatfeild, 
a son. 

At Preston, Lancashire, the wife of the Rev. 
Raywood Firth, B.A., a son. 

At Sheerness, the wife of Major F. G. Pym, 
R.M.L.I., of H.M.S. ‘* Formidable,” a son. 

At Dunsford, near Exeter, the wife of the 
Rev. R. Strong, a dau. 

At Holloway, the wife of C. H. Fynes-Clin- 
ton, esq., a dau. 

At Limerick, the wife of Capt. Grantham, 
9th Regt., a dau. 

Feb. 7. At Edinburgh, the Lady Mary Scott, 
a son. 

At Seal Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. T. O. 
Blackall, a son. 

In Thornhill-sq., Islington, the wife of 
R. Pottinger, esq., Staff Surgeon R.N., a dau. 

At St. Bees, Cumberland, the wife of the 
Rev. Dr. Ainger, a son. 

At Thorpe, the wife of the Rev. J. C. Harden, 
R.N., a son. 

Feb.8. At Bournemouth, the wife of Col. 
R. C. Moody, R.E., a son. 

At Rutland-gate, the wife of Lieut.-Col. A. 
Alison, C.B., a son. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Alexander Jar- 
dine, esq., of Applegirth, a dau. 
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At Dorchester, the wife of the Rev. T. Alex- 
ander Falkner, a son. 

At Syward-lodge, near Dorchester, the wife 
of Edw. Leigh Kindersley, esq., a son. 

The wife of the Rev. Andrew Welch, Curate 
of St. Mary Cray, a son. 

Feb. 9. At Hanbury-hall, Worcestershire, 
the Lady Georgina Vernon, a dau. 

At Isleworth, the wife of the Very Rev. G. 
P. Pownall, Dean of Perth, West Australia, 
a son. 

At Firby-hall, Yorkshire, the wife of R. H. 
Bower, esq., a dau. 

At Penge, S.E., the wife of the Rev. T. S. 
Scott, a son. 

Feb. 10. At Hyde-park-gate, Lady Web- 
ster, a son. 

In St. Stephen’s-terr., Westbourne-pk., Bays- 
water, the wife of J. Dalziel, esq., Ceylon C.S., 
a dau. 

At Woolwich, the wife of Capt. Newman, 
R.A., @ son, 

At Norton-house, near Dartmouth, the wife 
of Capt. John Horner, 58th Regt., a dau. 

Feb, 11. At Princes-gate, Lady Louisa Feild- 
ing, a dau. 

In Gloucester-terr., Hyde-pk., the wife of 
Major Kemball, Bombay Staff Corps, a son. 

At Court-lodge, Ruckinge, Kent, the wife of 
F. J. L. Clark, esq., a son. 

At St. John’s-wood, the wife of Capt. P. H. 
Scratchley, R.E., a dau. 

At Thrybergh, the wife of the Rev. F. Wat- 
kins, H.M.’s Inspector of Schools, a dau. 

Feb. 12. In Victoria-st., Westminster, the 
wife of Robert J. Biron, esq., Recorder of 
Hythe, a son. 

At Dringhouses, York, the wife of the Rev. 
Gilbert H. Philips, a son. 

At Spetisbury Rectory, Dorset, the wife of 
the Rev. Henry Brougham Vizard, a son. 

At St. John’s Parsonage, Walthamstow, the 
wife of the Rev. Mortimer Lloyd Jones, a son. 

In Gloucester-pl., Portman-sq., the wife of 
D. Loftus, esq., late Grenadier Guards, a son. 

Feb. 13, At Exeter College, the wife of the 
Rev. J. P. Lightfoot, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, a dau. 

At Cambridge Barracks, Portsmouth, the 
wife of Col. Frederick English, C.B., com- 
manding 53rd Regt., a dau. 

At Blackheath, the wife of Capt. William 
Rae Rolland, R.N., commanding H.M.S. *‘Cos- 
sack,” a son. 

At Hastings, the wife of the Rev. Henry 
Geldart, a son. 

At Drinmacor, co. Longford, the wife of 
Capt. William Bond, a son and heir. 

In Westbourne-pk., the wife of the Rev. 
Vernon Edlin, a son. 

Feb. 14. At Sondes-pl., Dorking, the wife of 
John E. Bovill, esq., a son. 

At Burnham Sutton Rectory, the wife of the 
Rev. G. G. Hayter, a son. 

At the Hall, Manton, Rutland, the wife of 
the Rev. Robert Nutt, Curate of Knossington, 
a son, 
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Feb. 15. At Warbleton Rectory, Sussex, the 
wife of the Rev. G. E. Haviland, a dau. 

At Borley Rectory, Essex, the wife of the 
Rev. H. D. E. Bull, a dau. 

At Godalming, Surrey, the wife of the Rev. 
W. W. Skeat, a dau. 

Feb. 16. At Kedleston, Derbyshire, the Lady 
Scarsdale, a dau. ’ 

In South-st., Mrs. Bingham Mildmay, a son. 
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Feb. 18. At Upper Rathmines, near Dublin, 
the wife of Capt. the Hon. Everard Stourton, 
a dau. 

At the Governor’s-house, General Hospital, 
Woolwich, the wife of Major George T. Field, 
R.A., a son. 

At Sandgate Parsonage, the wife of the Rev. 
J. D’Arcy Preston, a son, 





MARRIAGES. 


Dee. 8, 1863. At Dum Dum, Calcutta, A. Cor- 
byn Brett, esq., B.C.S., third son of the late 
Frederick Harington Brett, esq., H.E.I.C.S., to 
Frances Eliza, eldest dau. of Major-Gen. E. 
Wintle, late H.M.’s Indian Army. 

Dec. 15, At St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta, 
Capt. J. G. R. Forlong, F.R.S.E., Madras Staff 
Corps, Supr. Engr. Agra, son of William For- 
long, esq., of Erins, N.B., to Lavinia Reddie, 
eldest dau. of the late Major Montague Perreau, 
Madras Army. 

At St. Thomas’s, Howrah, Calcutta, Charles 
H. Denham, esq., C.E., eldest son of Capt. H. 
Mangles Denham, R.N., to Anna Louisa, 
youngest dau. of the late John Howell, esq., 
of Howrah. 

Dec,16. At Rondebush Church, near Cape 
Town, Lord Richard Howe Browne, Major 
96th Regt., to Agnes Elizabeth, dau. of Joseph 
Amesbury, esq., of Brighton. 

Dec, 22. At St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta, 
Capt. Lindsay Russell, R.E., to Henrietta 
Mary, second dau. of Major-Gen. Ommanney, 
late Royal Engineers. 

Dec. 26. At Madras, Capt. Ewing Grant, 
$rd Bombay N.I., and Presidency Military Pay- 
master at Bombay, to Maria, dau. of Col. Pears, 
R.A., Madras. 

Jan. 5, 1864, At the Fort Church, Calcutta, 
Capt. Thomas Edward Vander Gucht, H.B.M. 
Bengal Staff Corps, to Judith Emilia, eldest 
dau. of the late Wm. Tillotson, esq., barrister- 
at-law, of the Middle Temple, and Harewood- 
8q., London. 

At Ruthin, Denbighshire, the Rev. Reginald 
Hughes, Vicar of Glynn, Denbighshire, to 
Agnes Felicia, second dau. of the late Rev. 
Hen. Selby-Hele, of Grays Vicarage, Essex. 

At Harrow-on-the-Hill, Louis Geneste, esq., 
Lieut. in H.M.’s Navy, to Jane Mary, second 
dau. of the late Rev. Maximilian Geneste, In- 
ecumbent of Trinity Church, West Cowes. 

Jan.7. At the Cathedral, Exeter, the Rey. 
Edward Frederick St. Leger, to Caroline Eliza- 
beth Bishop. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Cortlandt George 
Macgregor Skinner, esq., 35th Regt., to Caroline 
Mary Anne, only dau. of the late Edward 
Wilson, esq., Newcastle, Staffordshire. 

At Wantage, Llewellyn Jotcham, esq., to 


Catherine Molyneux, third dau. of William 
Nelson Clarke, esq., D.C.L., formerly of Ar- 
dington, Berks. 

At 8t. John’s, Clapham-Rise, J. H. Butt, 
esq., Capt. 75th Regt., only son of the late 
John Butt, esq., of Westminster, and step-son 
of W. Lord, esq., of the Hawthorns, Clapham- 
rd., to Emily, younger dau. of William Webb, 
esq., of Clapham-Rise. 

Jan.12. At Hyde, Winchester, the Rev. W.G. 
Searle, late Fellow of Queens’ College, Cam- 
bridge, Vicar of Oakington, and only son of 
Frederick Searle, esq., of Calshot-house, Ryde, 
to Harriet Susan, second dau. of James Theo- 
bald, esq., of Hyde Abbey, Winchester, 

Jan, 14. At Corfu, Captain Donald Hay 
McBarnet, of H.M.’s 9th Regt. of Foot, to Con- 
stance Barrington, eldest dau. of Edward Bar- 
rington de Fonblanque, esq., Assistant-Com- 
missary-General. 

At St. John’s Episcopal Church, Edinburgh, 
Capt. S. R. Lumsdaine, F.M.A., of Lathallan, 
Fifeshire, to Anna Maria, second dan, of David 
Briggs, esq., Commander R.N. 

Jan, 16. At St. Stephen’s, Paddington, 
Major Grant, 7th Royal Fusiliers, to Sarah 
Chadwick, dau. of the late J. Graham, esq., 
M.D., H.E.I1.C.S8. 

Jan, 19, At St. Andrew’s, Westland-row, 
Dublin, John Valentine Cassidy, esq., of Kill- 
yon, Parsonstown, to Ellen, youngest dau. of 
the late Sir Timothy O’Brien, bart. 

At St. Stephen’s, Bayswater, Sidney Godol- 
phin Alexander Shippard, B.A., of the Inner 
Temple, elder son of Capt. Shippard, of Turn- 
ham-green, and grandson of the late Rear- 
Admiral Shippard, to Maria Susanna, second 
dau. of Sir Andries Stockenstrém, bart., late 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Cape. 

At St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, Canada 
West, Stewart Hervey Bruce, esq., Capt. H.M.’s 
91st Regt., to Frances Anna Maria, eldest dau. 
of Henry C. R. Becher, esq., Q.C., of Thorn- 
wood, London, C.W. 

At Mitcham, the Rev. Sterling Browne Wes- 
thorp, to Henrietta, fourth dau. of the late 
Henry Shepherd Pearson, esq. 

At Lakenham, Norwich, the Rev. Edward 
Kerslake Blyth, Rector of Burnham Deepdale, 
eldest son of the late Rev. E, Gwyn Blyth, 
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Rector of the same parish, and Rural Dean, to 
Mary Adelaide, second dau. of Dr. Lanchester, 
of Bracondale. 

John Board, esq., of Springfields, Wester- 
ham, to Mary Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Wm. M. Pyne, Rector of Oxted, Surrey. 

At Farleigh Hungerford, near Bath, Geo. 
Lawrence Keir, esq., Lieut. Bengal Army, to 
Annie, eldest dau. of Wm. Stancomb, esq., of 
Farleigh Castle, Somerset. 

At Selly Oak, Worcestershire, Geo. Lewellin 
Smith, esq., 107th Regt., son of the late Geo. 
Hen. Smith, esq., B.C.S., to Jane, dau. of the 
late Wm. Ogilvie, esq., of Grahamstown, Cape 
of Good Hope. 

At Christ Church, Friezland, Yorkshire, 
Horatio, son of the late Major-Gen. Carlyon, 
of Tregrehan, Cornwall, to Jane, eldest dau. of 
the late John Lomas, esq., M.D., Cheetham 
Hill. 

Jan, 20. At Whatley, Somerset, the Rev. 8S. 
Bryan Crowther, Chaplain to the British Con- 
sulate, Christiania, Norway, to Gertrude Anne 
Barnardiston, youngest dau. of R. Barnardiston 
Yates, esq., of Southfield-house, Somerset. 

At Stoke d’Abernon, Cobham, Surrey, Rich. 
Kaye Puckle, esq., Madras Civil Service, to 
Caroline Victoria, dau. of C.J. F. Combe, esq., 
of Stoke d’Abernon. 

Jan. 21, At Bray, near Maidenhead, Capt. 
Henry R. Brand, of the Coldstream Guards, 
eldest son of the Hon. Henry Brand, M.P., to 
Victoria, eldest dau. of His Excellency Sylvain 
Van De Weyer, Minister of State and Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
H.M. the King of the Belgians. 

At Barrow Gurney Church, Talbot Ashley 
Pattison Cox, esq., Capt. H.M.’s 3rd Regt. 
(the Buffs), to Agnes Darkey, eldest dau. of 
John Henry Blagrave, esq., of Barrow Court, 
Somersetshire. 

At Halifax, Francis Green, esq., of the Hoo, 
Buckden, Hunts., second son of Capt. Green, 
late of H.M.’s 1st Royal Dragoons, to Louisa 
La-Page, youngest dau. of Charles Norris, esq., 
of Wood-hall, Yorkshire. 

At All Souls’, Langham-place, Capt. Charles 
Hosken France, late of the 77th Regt., to Mary 
Halsted, youngest dau. of the late Capt. Wm. 
Halsted Poole, R.A., of Terrick-hall, Shrop- 
shire. 

At St. Mary’s, Balham, Alex. D. McArthur, 
esq., Paymaster R.N., son of the late Major- 
Gen. McArthur, to Charlotte Elizabeth, dau. 
of Richmond Chalcraft, esq., and grand-daugh- 
ter of the late Capt. H. 8S. Ariel, 7th Hussars. 

At St. Decuman’s, Somersetshire, the Rev. 
N. Davies, Prebendary of St. David’s Cathedral, 
and Rector of West Lexham, Norfolk, to Caro- 
line Mary, eldest dau. of the late J. H. Reynett, 
Capt. of H.M.’s 45th Regt., of Paignton, De- 
‘vonshire. 

AtSt. Nicholas’, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Isam- 
bard Brunel, esq., M.A., of Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, and Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at-Law, eldest 
son of the late Isambard Kingdom Brunel, 
esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., Civil Engineer, to Georgina 
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Geils Donald, dau. of the late George Noble, 
esq., of Greenock. 

At St. Nicholas’, Worcester, the Rev. W. C. 
Moore, M.A., Incumbent of SS. Philip and 
James, Ilfracombe, to Emily, eldest dau. of 
P. H. Williams, esq., M.D., of Worcester, 
granddau. of the late Sir J. B. Williams, 
LL.D., F.S.A., of Wem-hall, Salop. 

At St. Martin’s, Birmingham, the Rev. Joseph 
William Marshall, B.A., Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Curate of Handsworth, to Mary Eliza- 
beth, eldest child of the Rev. J. C. Miller, 
D.D., Hon. Canon of Worcester, and Rector of 
St. Martin’s, Birmingham. 

At St. Saviour’s, Paddington, the Rev. F. 8. 
Westbrook, B.A., Worcester College, Oxford, 
Curate of St. Mary’s, Huntingdon, to Emma, 
eldest dau. of T. Andrewes, esq., of Carlton- 
road, Maida-vale. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Robert Swan, esq., 
of the Close, Lincoln, to Lucy, eldest dau. of 
N. Clayton, esq., of Newland-house, Lincoln. 

Jan. 26. At Holy Trinity, Stratford-on- 
Avon, William de Winton, esq., of Tymawr, 
Brecknockshire, to Mary Janet Eleanor, only 
dau. of Rear-Admiral Harding. 

At Ewell, Surrey, Charles Thomas Arnold, 
esq., son of the late Rev. T. Kerchever Arnold, 
to Annie Jane, elder dau. of Hugh Jackson, 
esq., of Ewell. 

At Ashby Magna, near Lutterworth, the Rev. 
Frederick Fisher Watson, Vicar of Lancing, 
Sussex, to Margaret, third dau. of the Rev. E. 
Gibson, Vicar of Ashby Magna. 

At Upminster, Walter E. 8. Battiscombe, 
esq., of the 53rd Regt., to Agnes J., dau. of 
the late Champion Edward Branfill, esq., of 
Upminster-hall. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the Rev. 
Charles Birch, Rector of Foot’s Cray, Kent, to 
Mimmie Portington, widow of John Harrison, 
jun., esq., of Westbourne-terrace, and Win- 
scales, Cumberland, and only dau. of L, J. 
Parry, esq., of St. John’s-wood-road. 

At Ash, Martock, the Rev. W. Castlehow, 
Rector of North Cadbury, to Mary Meade, 
dau. of the late J. W. Eastment, esq., of Win- 
canton. 

Jan. 27. At Erleigh, Reading, Pat Hill 
Osborne, esq., son of the late H. Osborne, esq., 
of Marshall Mount, Illawarra, Sydney, to 
Elizabeth Jane, youngest dau. of Major-Gen. 
E. H. Atkinson, late of H.M.’s 19th Regiment 
M.N.I. 

At St. Luke’s, Cheltenham, William Wells 
Ridley, esq., of Leamington, eldest son of T. 
D. Ridley, esq., of the Elms, Chelmsford, Essex, 
to Emily Mary, youngest dau. of the late Major 
Christopher Newport, H.M.’s Bombay Army. 

At Watford, the Rev. Henry Beaufort 
Grimaldi, Government Chaplain Western 
Australia, to Sarah Sophia, dau. of William 
Rogers, esq., Beechen-grove, Watford. 

At Darley, near Matlock, Charles Bathurst, 
esq., of Lydney, Gloucestershire, to Mary 
Elizabeth, only dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Hay, of the 2nd Madras European Infantry. 
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Jan. 28. AtColn St. Aldwyn’s, Gloucester- 
shire, George P. Fuller, esq., only son of John 
B. Fuller, esq., of Neston-park, Wilts., to 
Emily Georgina Jane, second dau, of the late 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach, bart., of William- 
strip-park. 

At Runcorn, the Rev. W. F. Attenborough, 
M.A., Vicar of Fletching, Sussex, and Domestic 
Chaplain to the Right Hon. the Earl of Shef- 
field, to Sarah, dau. of Philip Whiteway, esq., 
J.P., of Grove-house, Runcorn, Cheshire. 

At Bishopwearmouth, Robert Mather, esq., 
Captain H.M.’s 14th (King’s) Hussars, eldest 
son of the late Wm. Mather, esq., of Finch- 
house, near Liverpool, to Maria, younger 
dau. of John Hay, esq., J.P., of Creswell, co. 
Durham. 

At Kensington, Capt. Henry Bagot Lane, of 
the Coldstream Guards, eldest son of John 
Newton Lane, esq., of King’s Bromley Manor, 
Staffordshire, to Susan Anne, eldest dau. of 
Henry William Vincent, esq., of Thornwood- 
lodge, Campden-hill, Kensington. 

At Great Chart, Kent, John Leslie Toke, 
esq., Capt. 2nd (Queen’s Royal) Regt., eldest 
son of the Rev. Nicolas Toke, of Godinton, 
Kent, to Agnes Elietson, youngest dau. of the 
late Patrick Robertson Reid, esq., of Spring- 
hall, Lanarkshire. 

At Holy Trinity, Clapham, Reginald Southey, 
esq., M.B., Ch. Ch., Oxford, Radcliffe Travel- 
ling Fellow, youngest son of Henry Herbert 
Southey, M.D., F.R.S., &c., to Frances Mari- 
anne, dau. of the late Rev. Watson Thornton, 
Rector of Llanwarne, Ross, Herefordshire. 

At Glasnevin, Robert James Montgomery, 
Capt. 5th Dragoon Guards, son of John Mont- 
gomery, esq., of Benvarden, co. Antrim, D.L., 
to Elizabeth, dau. of Jas, Robe t White, esq., 
of White-hall, in the same county. 

At St. James-the-Less, Westminster, the Rev. 
John Gibson, Rector of King-Stanley, Glouces- 
tershire, to Caroline, ldest dau. of the late 
John Bendyshe, esq., of Barrington-hall, Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

At Banwell, Somerset, Robert Graves, esq., 
of Charlton-house, Wilts., to Emily Josephine, 
elder dau. of the Rev. W. H. Turner, Vicar of 
Banwell. 

Jan. 30. At St. Peter’s Chapel, Nether Tab- 
ley, Baldwyn Leighton, esq., to the Hon. 
Eleanor Leicester Warren, dau. of Lord De 
Tabley. 

In London, the Rev. Chas. P. McCarthy, to 
Cecilia, eldest dau. of Dr. Guinness, Reading. 

Feb. 2. At Westbury-on-Trym, John Wooll- 
combe Sillifant, esq., eldest son of John Silli- 
fant, esq., of Coombe, Devon, to Charlotte 
Louisa, only dau. of the late Col. Jas. John- 
stone Cochrane, Scots Fusilier Guards. 

At Powerscourt, Enniskerry, Jas. Murphy, 
esq., barrister-at-law, to Mary Josephine, eldest 
dau. of the Right Hon. Mr. Justice Keogh, 
Bushy-park. 

At St. James’s, Plymouth, Wm. Repton 
Friend Hopkins, esq., Royal Marine L.L, 
eldest son of Col. Hopkins, C.B., Aide-de- 
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Camp to Her Majesty, to Clara, youngest dau, 
of Lieut.-Col. Alfred Davis, formerly of the 
llth Dragoons, of Stonehouse, Devon. 

At St. James’s, Bath, Col. H. D. Griffith, late 
45th Regt., to Elizabeth Augusta, only dau. of 
the late Alexander Carson and Mrs. Carson, re- 
cently of Cheltenham. 

At Hurstpierpoint, the Rev. C. Hampton 
Weekes, second son of the late Richd. Weekes, 
esq., of the Mansion-house, Hurstpierpoint, to 
Laura, second dau. of Lawrence Smith, esq., of 
North-house, Hurstpierpoint. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Geo. Courtauld, 
esq., of Bocking, Essex, to Susannah Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of 8S. W. Savill, esq., of Bo- 
leyns, Bocking, in the same county. 

At Sunbury, John Brooke Maher Camm, esq., 
late 12th Royal Lancers, son of the late Alfred 
Camm, esq., of Well Holme, Brighouse, York- 
shire, to Caroline, dau. of Richard Edward 
Arden, esq., of Sunbury-pk., Middlesex. 

Feb. 3, At Bath, Jas. Bedford, esq., of Fern 
hill, Laugharne, South Wales, late of the Bengal 
C.S. (Assam), son of Col. Bedford, Bengal Army, 
to Sarah Elizabetb, eldest dau. of Thos. Perch, 
esq., J.P., of the Island of Barbadoes. 

At Marylebone Church, Commander Thos. 
Barnardiston, R.N., to Lucy Mary, eldest dau. 
of Capt. Chas. Wise, R.N., A.D.C. 

Feb. 4. At Trinity Church, Paddington, 
Raymond Percy, second son of Raymond 
Pelly, esq., of Plashet-house, Essex, to Alice 
Shaffalitzki, second dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. 
George Larkins, Bengal Artillery. 

At Clapham, Ernest, youngest son of John 
Alers Hankey, esq., of Park-crese., Portland- 
pl., to Henrietta Maria, eldest dau. of Thomas 
Southey, esq., of Clarence-house, Clapham-pk. 

At St. Luke’s, Chelsea, John M. Glubb, esq., 
Assistant Commissioner at Jhansi, to Mary, 
widow of Major Wriford, of the lst Bengal 
Fusiliers. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Rev. 
Loftus Graham, Chaplain H.M.S. “ Formid- 
able,” to Ann Palmer, of the Hollies, West 
Malling, Kent. 

At Isleworth, Wm. Forbes, esq., of Smyrna, 
to Eliza Ann, third dau. of Robt. McAndrew, 
esq., F.R.S., of Isleworth-house. 

At St. Stephen-the-Martyr, Regent’s-pk., 
the Rev. John Orlebar Payne, M.A., of St. 
Peter’s College, Cambridge, to Alice Ann, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. Joseph Stevenson, 
lately Vicar of Leighton Buzzard. 

At Preston, Robert McNab, esq., M.D., Sur- 
geon 53rd Regt., third son of the late Capt. J. 
MeNab (Old 94th Regt.), St. Fillan’s, N.B., to 
Ellenor Esther, only dau. of Jobn Humber, 
esq., Winckley-sq. 

Feb. 6. At St. James’s, Devonport, Thos. 
Seccombe, esq., Surgeon H.M.S. ‘‘ Cambridge,” 
to Julia, third dau. of James B. Wilcocks, esq., 
of Stoke-cottage, near Plymouth. 

At St. Thomas’s, Dublin, Nicholas Gyles 
Carew, esg., A.B., T.C.D., youngest son of 
Thos. Ponsonby Carew, esq., to Anna Sophia, 
only dau. of W. B. Butler, esq., K.S.F., Capt. 
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late British Legion, and granddau. of the late 
Rev. Wm. Butler, A.M., Rector and Vicar of 
Ballyhooly, &c., and Prebendary, Cloyne, co. 
Cork. 

At St. Peter’s, Walworth, Henry Roebuck 
Fenton, esq., of Mead-vale, Reigate, Surrey, 
nephew of Gen, Gordon, to Emily, youngest 
dau. of the late John Newnham, esq., of Uck- 
field, and Rotherfield, Sussex. 

At St. Luke’s, Chelsea, the Rev. Chas. D. 
Nix, M.A., second son of John Nix, esq., of the 
Hall, Worth, Sussex, to Catharine, second dau. 
of Wm. Druce, esq., of Cheyne-walk, Chelsea. 

At Corfu, Spencer Field, esq., 9th Regt., to 
Susan Catharine, eldest dau. of the late Lieut,- 
Col. Darrah. 

Feb.8. At Thursby, Cumberland, George 
Hodgson, youngest son of the late John Dixon, 
esq., of Knells, to Ella, third dau. of Sir Robert 
Brisco, bart., of Crofton-hall, Cumberland. 

At the Roman Catholic Church, Dover, Capt. 
Lynch Keogh, Military Train, son of William 
M. Keogh, esq., Clerk of the Crown for the 
county and city of Kilkenny, to Charlotte 
Mary, relict of Colquhoun Smith, esq., of 
Bocage-park, Middlesex. 

Feb. 9. At Bearsted, Major W. Miller, late 
Scots Greys, to Mary, only dau. of the late R. 
F. Warde, esq., of Roseacre. 

At St. Thomas’s, Pendleton, Ashley Hibbard, 
esq., J.P., of Montreal, late Lieut.-Col. com- 
manding 6th Battalion Active Force Canadian 
Militia, to Anne Sarah, second dau. of the Rev. 
Ambrose Lane, M.A., Incumbent of Pendleton. 

At St. Paul’s, Cheltenham, John Edwards 
Octavius, youngest son of Geo. Birch, esq., 
formerly of Stony Dale, Windermere, to Clara 
Mary, eldest dau. of the late John Garland 
Gregoe, esq., of Trewithian, Cornwall. 

At Great Amwell, the Rev. J. Erskine Camp- 
bell-Colquhoun, second son of John Campbell- 
Colquhoun, esq., of Killermont, N.B., to Emily 
Agnes, eldest dau. of the Rev. D. Barclay 
Bevan, of Amwellbury, Herts. 

At St. John’s, Paddington, the Rev. Wm. 
Saunders, B.A., to Ellen, only dau. of the late 
Thos. Clough, esq., of East Cliff, Preston, Lan- 
cashire. 

At Donyatt, Somersetshire, John Marsh Tem- 
pleman, esg., of Crewkerne, to Mary Ellen, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Wm. Hyde, Rector of 
Donyatt. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Capt. W. Pey- 
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ton, Madras Army, second surviving son of the 
late Wynne Peyton, esq., to Ada Matilda Isher- 
wood, youngest dau. of the late Jas. Rams- 
bottom, esq. 

At Alvechurch, the Rev. Andrew G. Gilmore, 
Incumbent of Carrowdore, co. Down, to Frances 
Mary, eldest dau. of Jas. Edmund Leslie, esq., 
J.P., D.L., of Leslie-hill, co. Antrim. 

Feb.11, At Brighton, Arthur Evers, esq., 
of London, to Mary A. Calvert, only child of 
R. B. Jackson, esq., of Castelnau, Surrey, late 
H.M.’s Consul at Foo-chow-Foo, China. 

Feb. 13. At Sydenham, Capt. J. J. Dudgeon, 
22nd Regt., to Lilla, younger dau. of the late 
Rev. Geo. Kelly Holdsworth, Vicar of Ald- 
borough, Yorkshire. 

Feb. 16. At the Weald, Sevenoaks, Henry 
Lumsden Battiscombe, esq., Captain and Ad- 
jutant Queen’s County Rifles, to J. Aurea, 
fourth dau. of William Lambarde, esq., Beech- 
mont, Sevenoaks, Kent. 

Feb.17. At St. Pancras, Richard, youngest 
son of William Rudgard, esq., J.P., of New- 
land-house, Lincoln, to Mary Rachel, third 
dau. of William Evans, esq., of Gordon-sq. 

Feb. 18. At St. Mary’s, Islington, the Rev. 
Daniel B. Hankin, third son of Daniel Hankin, 
esq., of Wood-end, Kimbolton, to Emily, second 
dau. of the Rev. D. Wilson, Vicar of Islington. 

At Walcot, Bath, Col. William Cockell, late 
16th Regt., only son of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
Cockell, of Sandleford-lodge, Berks., to Mary 
Georgiana, dau. of George Monkland, esq., 
of Bath. 

At Nuneham-park, Oxon., Captain Edward 
Bridges Rice, R.N., eldest son of Edw. Rice, 
esq., of Dane-court, Kent, to Cecilia Caroline, 
second dau. of the Rev. Wm. Vernon Harcourt, 
of Nuneham-park. 

At St. Thomas’s, Portman-sq., Henry Wheler 
Maynard, esq., eldest son of Henry Maynard, 
esq., of Oakfield-lodge, Hawkhurst, Kent, to 
Gertrude, youngest dau. of the Rev. S. H, 
Langston, of Southborough, Tunbridge Wells. 

At Holy Trinity, Westminster, the Rev. John 
Knox Barklie, B.A., second son of George 
Barklie, esq., of Portrush, co. Antrim, to 
Lizzie, only dau. of Alfred Smythe, esq., of 
Bessborough-street, Westminster. 

At Leicester, W. R. Morris, esq., of North 
Luffenham, to Mary, younger dau. of James 
Hudson, esq., J.P., Southfields, Leicester., 
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Obituary. 


[Relatives or Friends supplying Memoirs are requested to append their Ad- 
dresses, in order that a Copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE containing 
their Communications may be forwarded to them.]} 


Tue DvuKE oF ATHOLE. 

Jan. 16. At Blair Castle, aged 49, 
the Duke of Athole, K.T. 

The deceased, George Augustus Fre- 
derick John Murray, Duke of Athole, 
Marquis of Tullibardine and Athole, Earl 
of Tullibardine, Athole, Strathtay, and 
Strathardle, Viscount of Balquhidar, Vis- 
count Glenalmond and Glenlyon, Ba- 
ron Murray of Tullibardine, Balvenie, 
and Gask, in the peerage of Scotland ; 
Earl Strange, Baron Strange and Mur- 
ray, and Baron Glenlyon, county Perth, 
in the peerage of Great Britain, was 
the elder of the two sons of General 
Lord James Murray (created Lord Glen- 
lyon, July 9, 1821), second son of John, 
fourth Duke of Athole, by Lady Emily 
Percy, fifth daughter of Hugh, second 
Duke of Northumberland. He was born 
in Great Cumberland-place, London, 
September 20, 1814, and the Prince 
Regent honoured his parents by becom- 
ing his godfather. He served for some 
time in the 2nd Dragoon Guards, from 
which he retired in 1840. On the death 
of his father, in 1837, he took his seat in 
the House of Lords as Baron Glenlyon, 
and succeeded to the Dukedom on the 
demise of his uncle John, fifth Duke of 
Athole, in September, 1846. In this 
year he was appointed Deputy-Lieu- 
tenant of Perthshire, of which, as Duke 
of Athole, he was hereditary Sheriff ; 
in 1852 he received the Order of the 
Thistle from Lord Derby, and in 1861 
he accepted the Lieutenant-Coloneley of 
the Perthshire Rifles. He married, Oc- 
tober 29, 1839, Anne, only daughter of 
Henry Home Drummond, Esq., of Blair 
Drummond, Perthshire, by whom he 
leaves an only son, John James Hugh 
Henry, Marquis of Tullibardine, born 


on the 6th of August, 1840, who is a 
Lieutenant in the Scots Fusilier Guards, 
and only returned from serving with his 
battalion in Canada last autumn. He 
married, on the 29th of October last, 
Louisa, eldest daughter of Sir Thomas 
and Lady Louisa Moncreiffe, of Mon- 
creiffe, Perthshire. 

The late Duke was an Episcopalian 
and a Conservative, but he rarely took 
part in the debates of the House of 
Lords. Whilst Lord Glenlyon, he took 
part in the magnificent and costly chi- 
valric pageant in August, 1839, known 
as the Eglinton Tournament, where he 
was one of the knights, and was attended 
to the field of the tourney by above one 
hundred armed Athole men from his fa- 
mily home in Perthshire. The Emperor 
Napoleon III. and the Earl Craven are 
among the few knights now alive who 
participated in that romantic féte. 

When Her Majesty first visited Scot- 
land in September, 1842, Lord Glenlyon, 
as heir-presumptive to the honours of 
the family, gave a splendid reception to 
the Queen and her late illustrious Con- 
sort at Dunkeld, on the Royal progress 
from Scone Palace to Taymouth Castle, 
and from January to July, 1846, he held 
the office of a Lord in Waiting. His 
Duchess was Mistress of the Robes to 
the Queen from February to December, 
1852, and was appointed a Lady of the 
Bedchamber in 1854. His Grace, how- 
ever, has principally resided in Scotland, 
where he held high offices that fre- 
quently brought him before the public 
there. In 1843 he was appointed Grand 
Master Mason of Scotland, in succession 
to the late Lord Frederick Fitzclarence. 
His long period of office was distin- 
guished by the foundation and inau- 
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guration of many public buildings and 
monuments throughout Scotland. At 
the inauguration of the Scott Monu- 
ment on the 15th of August, 1846, he 
made one of his earliest appearances ; in 
1852 he was called upon to inaugurate 
the Wellington Statue at Edinburgh; 
and in 1858, at the head of a great ma- 
sonic procession, he laid the foundation 
of the new Freemasons’ Hall in the 
same city. For four years—from Jan. 
1858 to Jan. 1862—the Duke filled the 
office of President of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society, which, while gene- 
rally reserved for ducal rank, was fit- 
tingly bestowed on him as an enthu- 
siastic promoter of the Society’s objects. 
His Grace’s herds were among the finest 
in the country, and they always took a 
number of the highest premiums at the 
general shows. But his Grace, not con- 
tent to regard the Society merely ac an 
agricultural institution, kept in mind 
also its original title as a Highland So- 
ciety ; and those who were present at 
the Glasgow, Perth, and other shows, 
remember the stately retinue with which 
the Duke appearad in the field, and the 
admiration elicited by the picturesque 
and patriotic display. 

We copy from the “ Edinburgh Cou- 
rant” the following estimate of one who 
was not so well known in England as 
he deserved to be :— 


“The Duke of Athole was a most po- 
pular nobleman wherever he was per- 
sonally known; and he possessed the 
esteem and affection of every one on his 
estates. No one could travel in Athole 
without feeling that ; for his Grace was 
not only an excellent landlord, but he 
added to the manners of the old country 
gentleman something of the romance of 
the Highland chief. He was the earnest 
promoter of all public improvements in 
his district ; and to the Inverness and 
Perth Railway, which passes through 
his property for about thirty miles, he 
gave cordial support. He laid the 
foundation-stone of the suspension bridge 
at Dowally, near Dunkeld, in October, 
1862, on which occasion he was pre- 
sented with a stone cup and bowl by 
the labourers employed, and his happy 
and appropriate speech in thanking the 
navvies for their gift afforded a good il- 
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lustration of his kindly manner towards 
even the humblest classes of the com- 
munity. 

“This excellent nobleman was stricken 
in the very prime of life with a malady 
that defied the highest surgical skill 
and the best medical advice, and he has 
been taken away in the midst ofa career 
alike useful to his country and honour- 
able to himself. The cheerfulness with 
which he submitted to the inroads of 
the disease, the manliness with which 
he sustained acute bodily pain, and the 
tranquillity with which he resigned him- 
self to the slow advance of death, won 
the admiration of all who approached 
him during his lingering illness. His 
conduct throughout that period was an 
example of high moral courage, sup- 
ported by that which can best support 
it—an earnest faith and the Christian’s 
hope. Early last summer it became 
known to the Duke’s immediate friends 
that he was suffering from a cancer in 
the neck, of a most painful and danger- 
ous kind, but the serious and necessarily 
fatal character of the malady did not 
become generally known till about the 
period of the Highland and Agricul- 
tural Society’s cattle show at Kelso in 
August last. By this time, the skilful 
surgeons consulted had signified the 
hopeless character of the malady, and had 
almost calculated his constitutional pow- 
ers to resist it as giving him a prospect 
of only four or five months’ life. The 
noble Duke, already much shaken by 
the attack, accepted the warning cheer- 
fully; but, while his strength rendered 
it possible, he continued his devotion to 
those pursuits in which he had so long 
taken an interest. He attended the 
Highland Society’s show, and took, we 
might almost say, an active share in its 
business—shewing all the more interest 
in its success that, as he told his friends, 
he was there for the last time. He 
spoke with equanimity and freedom of 
the arrangements he had made for the 
exhibition of the Athole stock when he 
should be no more, and though him- 
self the subject of a melancholy in- 
terest to the crowded showyard, he ap- 
peared as happy and frank as though he 
had been enjoying the best of health. 
For about a month after this date he 
continued to go about, taking occa- 
sionally a short run from Blair Castle, 
whither he had gone to reside. But in 
progress of time his malady rendered 
impossible all such expedients to sustain 
his bodily health, and at the period of 
the visit made to him by his Sovereign 
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the noble Duke began to be more closely 
confined. Our readers will recollect that 
on the Queen’s last visit to Balmoral, 
her Majesty, on arriving at Perth on 
the morning of the 15th September, re- 
tarded the railway arrangements for her 
journey northwards, and with a few at- 
tendants proceeded to Blair Castle to 

y a visit to the suffering nobleman. 

er Majesty was received at Blair- 
Athole station by the Duchess and by 
the Marquis of Tullibardine, whom she 
accompanied tothe Castle. The Queen’s 
unexpected visit excited a deep interest 
in the district, all classes of the commu- 
nity being touched with this mark of 
her gracious regard for the Duke and 
his family. After spending nearly an 
hour in the Castle, her Majesty returned 
to the station, whither she was accom- 
panied by the noble Duke. Having ac- 
cidentally, when setting out on a High- 
land tour, reached Blair-Athole as the 
royal train was about to leave, we hap- 
pened to witness the affecting farewell 
scene which took place at the plat- 
form. Rivetted as the attention of all 
present was upon her Majesty, there 
was still more effort made by the crowded 
groups to get another sight of the ‘ poor 
Duke,’ as, in the kindly sympathy of 
the moment, he was called. For the 
last time the Duke kissed the royal 
hand, and her Majesty took a sorrowful 
adieu, the parting being witnessed by all 
in deep sadness, and by many in tears.” 


His Grace survived this touching scene 
for about four months. At his own de- 
sire his remains were interred in the 
ruined church of Blair, which stands in 
the grounds of Blair Castle, the English 
burial service being read by the Rev. 
Court D’Ewes-Granville, hon. canon of 
Durham, who is his Grace’s brother-in- 
law, having married, June 10,1847, Lady 
Charlotte Augusta Leopoldina Murray, 
the Duke’s only sister. 

The late Duke of Athole was the 
sixth holder of that title, which was 
created in 1703, in the person of the 
second Marquis; the marquisate was 
granted in 1676, the earldom in 1629 
(Athole) and 1606 (Tullibardine), and 
the barony (Murray) in 1604. The fa- 
mily is of very ancient lineage, and 
among the peerages is the old English 
barony of Strange, of date 1299, claimed 
in 1736 by James, second Duke, as ma- 


ternal great-grandson of the seventh 
Earl of Derby. In 1786, John, fourth 
Duke, was created a peer of Great Britain 
in the dignities of Baron Murray of 
Stanley and Earl Strange. The sove- 
reignty of the Isle of Man remained for 
many years as an appanage of the duke- 
dom, but it was surrendered to the 
Crown in the course of last century. 





Tak DUKE OF CLEVELAND, K.G. 

Jan.18. At Raby Castle, aged 75, 
the Duke of Cleveland, K.G. 

His Grace, Henry Vane, Duke and 
Marquis of Cleveland, K.G., Earl of 
Darlington, Viscount and Baron Barnard 
of Barnardcastle, and Baron Raby of 
Raby Custle, was the eldest son of Wil- 
liam Henry, first Duke, by Lady Kathe- 
rine Margaret Powlett, second daughter 
and coheiress of Harry, last Duke of 
Bolton, and was born in London, Aug. 
16, 1788. He was educated at Oxford, 
but did not take a degree. As Viscount 
Barnard, he obtained a seat in Parlia- 
ment in 1812, but he entered the army 
July 9, 1815, and rose to the grade 
of lieut.-colonel in 1826, when he was 
placed on half-pay; he, however, re- 
ceived the rank of colonel, June 28, 
1838; major-general, Nov. 11, 1851; 
lieutenant-general, Sept. 8, 1857; and 
general, Oct. 28, 1863. His military 
career did not interfere with his parlia- 
mentary one, and he was a member of 
the House of Commons, successively, for 
the county of Durham, the boroughs 
of Tregony, Totnes, and Saltash, prior 
to the passing of the Reform Act, and 
subsequently to it for South Shropshire, 
for which constituency he sat in the ten 
following years, until on the death of 
his father he succeeded to the dukedom, 
Jan. 29, 1842. 

In politics his Grace was a Conserva- 
tive, and he opposed the first Reform 
Bill. At no period of his life, however, 
did he take a conspicuous part in politics ; 
directing his attention to the affairs of 
the army rather than the senate. The 
latest period at which his name was 
prominently before the public was in 
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1854, when a correspondence that at- 
tracted a considerable share of attention 
took place between him and Colonel 
Garrett, respecting certain proceedings 
of a court-martial in the 46th Regiment. 
Of late, however, his Grace could scarcely 
be said to have stepped much out of the 
sphere of rural pursuits. Devoted at 
one period of his life to field sports, 
failing health obliged him in recent 
years to refrain from engaging in them. 
Much of his attention was directed to 
agriculture, to which he brought a prac- 
tical as well as a theoretical knowledge, 
and he encouraged his tenantry to make 
use of all the latest improvements in 
connection with farming. His death 
was very sudden. He had a party of 
friends in his house, and appeared in 
good health and spirits, but being left 
alone for a few minutes, he was found 
lifeless in his chair. 

The deceased married, Nov. 16, 1809, 
Lady Sophia Poulett, eldest daughter 
of John, fourth Earl Poulett, but her 
ladyship having died without issue, Jan, 
9, 1859, he is succeeded in his titles and 
estates by his brother, Lord William 
John Frederick Powlett, born in London 
April 3, 1792, and who married, July 3, 
1815, Caroline, fourth daughter of Wil- 
liam, first Earl of Lonsdale, K.G., and 
some years ago assumed the name of 
Powlett, in lieu of his patronymic, 
Vane, 





THe Eart or Coartemont, K.S.P. 

Dee. 26,1862. At Clontarf, aged 88, 
the Right Hon. Francis William Caul- 
feild, Earl of Charlemont. 

The deceased peer, Earl and Viscount 
of Charlemont, and Baron Caulfeild, 
was the eldest son of James, the first 
Earl (of Irish Parliamentary celebrity), 
by Mary, daughter of Thomas Hickman, 
Esq., of Clare, was born Jan. 3, 1775, 
was educated under the immediate care 
of his father, who was an accomplished 
scholar, and he became no mean pro- 
ficient in learning. In 1797 he became 
a member of the Irish Parliament for 
the county of Armagh, but on the 4th 
of August, 1799, he succeeded his father 
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as Earl of Charlemont. After the Union, 
of which he had been a strenuous oppo- 
nent, he was elected one of the repre- 
sentative peers for Ireland, and he 
steadily voted with the Whig party in 
their struggles for Catholic emancipa- 
tion and Parliamentary reform, though 
he very seldom spoke, and took little 
active part in the conduct of affairs. 
On the contrary, he led a very quiet 
life, unostentatious, benevolent, and wil- 
ling to lend his name and influence for 
the promotion of philanthropic and pa- 
triotic objects. For a long time he had 
been very little seen in public. He re- 
sided at his beautiful mansion near Clon- 
tarf in comparative seclusion from the 
world, the profound stillness that reigned 
over the place being seldom broken by 
visitors. Though thus for years super- 
annuated, he was cheerful, humourous, 
and witty to the last, and by no means 
wanting in hospitality to his friends or 
kindly interest in what was going on 
in the busy world around him. He was 
in the ordinary state of health until 
about eight or ten days before his 
death; his chest then became affected, 
and it was soon apparent that his end 
was approaching, but he retained all his 
faculties until a few minutes before he 
calmly expired. 

In 1802 he married Anne, youngest 
daughter and co-heiress of William Ber- 
mingham, Esq., of Ross-hill, co. Galway, 
by whom he had two sons and two 
daughters, all of whom he survived. 
His eldest son, William, Viscount Caul- 
feild, died in 1823; the second, William 
Francis, in 1807. Both the daughters 
died unmarried, in 1827 and 1829. He 
is succeeded in his titles and estates by 
his nephew, Colonel James Molyneux 
Caulfeild, of Hockley, co. Armagh, of 
which he is Lieutenant, and which he 
represented for some time in Parlia- 
ment. He is married to the only child 
by his first marriage of Sir William 
Somerville, now Lord Athlumney. 

A Dublin paper, the “ Freeman,” con- 
tains some reminiscences of the de- 
ceased which deserve preservation :— 

“ When only in his fifth year he well 
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remembered the first rising of the Irish 
Volunteers. Like the Prince Imperial, 
who is now the hope of France, the Irish 
nation regarded the eldest son of the 
Earl of Charlemont. Some of our readers 
may have seen an old engraving of a re- 
view of the Volunteers in College-green, 
commanded by the Duke of Leinster and 
the Earl of Charlemont. The young 
Viscount was present, riding at his 
father’s side. He recollected distinctly 
all the illustrious names of Irish history 
from 1782. At the reunions which took 
place at Leinster House and Charlemont 
House, at that period the centres of all 
the intellect, beauty, and fashion of the 
metropolis, his Lordship mixed with the 
great characters of that memorable 
epoch. With Grattan he was, of course, 
perfectly familiar. Flood he less dis- 
tinctly remembered, but he still retained 
sufficient to give-us a more perfect idea 
of that remarkable man than history has 
transmitted to us. His Lordship was 
accustomed to say that his father ad- 
mired Flood more than any of the men 
of that day, so fertile in great statesmen 
and orators. He told anecdotes of Grat- 
tan, Avonmore, Bowes, Daly, Forbes, 
Gardiner, together with a long cata- 
logue of other celebrities, when his me- 
mory was more active than it had been 
in the decline of his life. He also had 
a distinct, though less clear, recollection 
of other figures who played no unim- 
portant part in the literary and poli- 
tical history of England. He remem- 
bered when a boy having been intro- 
duced by his father at several meetings 
of the famous Literary Club. Burke he 
knew and remembered well. A short 
time before his death the Earl and his 
son visited him at Beaconsfield, and he 
remembered well one of the first ques- 
tions Burke asked his father was, what 
he thought about the progress of events 
in France..... Lord Charlemont, not 
without some reluctance, took his seat 
in the English House of Lords, to which, 
however, he was soon reconciled. He 
took an active part in the Moore testi- 
monial, which was one of the last of his 
publicacts. Hegave up Charlemont House 
to the committee, and at the public 
meeting over which he presided spoke 
with feeling and grace of the national 
poet, with whom he was long and inti- 
mately acquainted. His last appearance 
in public was at the opening of the Irish 
Exhibition of 1853, when he appeared as 
the senior of the Knights of St. Patrick, 
his father having been one of the first 
creations of the order.” 
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Tue Eart oF CuaRe. 

Jan. 10. At his residence, Kensing- 
ton Palace-gardens, aged 70, the Rt. 
Hon. Richard Hobart Fitz-Gibbon, Earl 
of Clare. 

The deceased peer, Earl of Clare, Vis- 
count Fitz-Gibbon of Limerick, and 
Baron Fitz-Gibbon of Lower Connello, 
co. Limerick, in the peerage of Ireland ; 
also Baron Fitz-Gibbon, of Sidbury, 
co. Devon, in Great Britain, was the 
second son of John, first earl, Lord 
High Chancellor of Ireland, by Anne, 
second daughter of Richard Chapel 
Whaley, Esq., of Whaley Abbey, co, 
Wicklow, and was born October 2, 1793. 
He entered the army, in the Grenadier 
Guards, and severed on the staff in the 
Peninsula; was present at Oporto, Ta- 
lavera, and also took part in the battle 
of Busaco, for which he had received 
the war medal and clasp. Previously 
to his accession to the family honours, 
he represented the county of Limerick 
in eight Parliaments. In 1818 he was 
appointed Colonel of the Royal Limerick 
County Militia, and he was Honorary 
Colonel of that regiment up to his 
death. He was also Lord Lieutenant 
and Custos Rotulorum of the county of 
Limerick, and Lieutenant of the city of 
Limerick. 

The deceased nobleman succeeded to 
the earldom and family estates on the 
death of his brother John, second earl, 
in August, 1851. He belonged to the 
Whig party, but he seldom appeared in 
Parliament. He married, July 11, 1825, 
Diana, eldest daughter of Charles 
Brydges Woodcock, Esq., whose former 
marriage with Maurice Crosbie Moore, 
Esq., was dissolved in the early part of 
that year. By his marriage he leaves 
surviving issue, three daughters —~ Lady 
Florence, married to Lord Wodehouse ; 
Lady Louisa, married to the Hon. Ge- 
rald Normanby Dillon; and Lady Eli- 
nor, married to Francis William Henry 
Cavendish. The only son of the late 
Earl, John Charles Henry, Viscount 
Fitz-Gibbon, a lieutenant in the 8th 
Hussars, born in May, 1829, was killed 
in the battle of Balaklava in October, 
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1854. In default of male issue the title 


has become extinct. The first holder of 
the earldom was John Fitz-Gibbon, the 
last Lord Chancellor of Ireland previous 
to the Union ; the second was for many 
years Governor of Bombay. 





Viscount VALENTIA. 


Dec. 30, 1863. At Bletchington-park, 
Oxfordshire, aged 78, the Rt. Hon. Vis- 
count Valentia. 

The deceased, Sir Arthur Annesley, 
Viscount Valentia, in the county of 
Kerry, Baron Mountnorris, of Mount- 
norris Castle, in the county of Armagh, 
and Premier Baronet of Treland, was 
the eldest son (by his wife, Catherine, 
daughter and heiress of Admiral Sir 
Charles Hardy) of Arthur Annesley, of 
Bletchington-park, Oxfordshire, fourth 
in descent from the Hon. Francis, sixth 
son of Francis, first Viscount Valentia. 
He was born at Bletchington, Nov. 30, 
1785, and on the death of his kinsman 
George, second Earl of Mountnorris and 
Viscount Valentia, July 23, 1844, he 
succeeded him (the earldom becoming 
extinct) in the Irish viscountcy of Va- 
lentia and the barony of Mountnorris. 
He married, August 12, 1808, Eleanor, 
youngest daughter of Mr. Henry Stafford 
O’Brien, of Blatherwycke-park, North- 
amptonshire, and by her (who died June 
10, 1843) has had issue three sons and 
ten daughters. All the sons and two 
of the daughters are deceased ; the eldest 
son, Arthur, born September 14, 1809, 
married in 1836, Flora Mary, daughter 
of Lieut.-Col. James Macdonald, of Clan- 
ronald, and died Oct. 27, 1844, leaving 
issue a son and two daughters. One of 
the late Viscount’s daughters, the Hon. 
Nea-Arthur-Ada-Rose d’Amour Annes- 
ley, married, in 1846, Sir Hercules Ro- 
bingon, Governor of Hong Kong. The 
deceased Lord is succeeded in his title as 
eleventh Viscount by his grandson Ar- 
thur, born at Inveresk, Edinburgh, 
Aug. 25, 1843. 

This family came from the lordship 
of Annesley, Nottinghamshire, where 
Richard de Annesley was seated at the 
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time of the general survey. This 
Richard’s descendant, Sir Francis An- 
nesley, whose father had settled in Ire- 
land, was created a baronet in 1620, and 
raised to the peerage of Ireland as Vis- 
count Valentia in 1621; various other 
titles have been obtained by him and 
his descendants. In this family occurred 
the Anglesey ejectment case brought 
successfully by the unfortunate James 
Annesley, as the rightful and legitimate 
heir, against his uncle, the Earl of An- 


glesey. 





Tue BisHorP oF Ety. 


Jan.7. At Ely House, Dover-street, 
London, aged 85, the Right Rev. Thomas 
Turton, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ely. 

The late prelate was the son of Thomas 
Turton, Esq., of Hatfield, Yorkshire, by 
Ann, daughter of Francis Harn, Esq., of 
Denby, and was born Feb. 25th, 1780. 
In 1801 he became a pensioner of 
Queens’ College, Cambridge. Two years 
afterwards he migrated to St.Catherine’s 
College, then known as Catherine Hall, 
from which house in 1805 he proceeded 
B.A., being Senior Wrangler; but, as 
regards the Smith’s Prize, he and Samuel 
Hunter Christie, of Trinity College, were 
declared equal. In 1806 he was elected 
a Fellow of his college, and in the fol- 
lowing year succeeded to the office of 
Tutor, in the room of the late Thomas 
Starkie, Esq. In 1808 he took the de- 
gree of M.A., and served the office of 
Moderator for the years 1810, 1811, and 
1812. In 1816 he took the degree of 
B.D., and in the same year he unsuc- 
cessfully contended for the office of 
Registrary of the University; but Mr. 
Hustler, of Jesus College, was elected 
by a majority of fifty-five votes. In 
1822 he was appointed Lucasian Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, and in 1826 he 
accepted the college living of Giming- 
ham-cum-Trunch, Norfolk, but was 
recalled to the University in the fol- 
lowing year, by his election to the 
office of Regius Professor of Divinity, on 
the resignation of Bishop Kaye, being 
soon afterwards created D.D. by royal 
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mandate. In 1830 he obtained the 
Deanery of Peterborough, vacant by the 
promotion of Dr. Monk to the see of 
Gloucester. Dr. Turton filled this offive 
until the year 1842, when he was ap- 
pointed Dean of Westminster. In 1845 
he was raised to the see of Ely, vacant 
by the death of Dr. Allen. Dr. Turton’s 
increasing infirmities had for some years 
past precluded him from the active dis- 
charge of his episcopal functions. 

The following is a list of his Lordship’s 
works :— 


“A Letter to Edward Copleston, 
D.D., Provost of Oriel College, Oxford, 
&e., &e., occasioned by his Inquiry into 
the Doctrine of Necessity and Predes- 
tination, by Philalethes Cantabrigien- 
sis.” London, 8vo., 1822. 

“Remarks wpon Dr. Copleston’s An- 
swer to the Objections of Philalethes 
Cantabrigiensis.” 8vo. 

“A Vindication of the Literary Cha- 
racter of the late Professor Porson, from 
the Animadversions of Dr. Burgess, Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury, in various publi- 
cations on John i. 7, by Crito Canta- 
brigiensis.” 8vo., 1827. 

“The Text of the English Bible as 
now printed by the Universities with 
reference to a Report by a Sub-Com- 
mittee of Dissenting Ministers.” Cam- 
bridge, 8vo., 1833. (Second Edition.) 

“ A Sermon preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, at St. Mary’s 
Church, 11th Dec., 1834, being the day 
appointed for the funeral of H.R.H. the 
Duke of Gloucester, late Chancellor of 
the University.” Cambridge, 4to., 1835. 

“Thoughts on the Admission of Per- 
sons, without regard to their Religious 
Opinions, to certain Degrees in the Uni- 
versities of England.” Cambridge, 8vo., 
1835. 

“Mansions in Heaven for the Dis- 
ciples of Christ. Sermon on John xiv. 
2.” (In Original Family Sermons, 1835, 
v. 467.) 

“Natural Theology considered with 
reference to Lord Brougham’s Discourse 
on that subject.” Cambridge, 8vo.,1836. 
(Second Edition.) 

“The Roman Catholic Doctrine of 
the Eucharist considered, in reply to 
Dr. Wiseman’s Argument from Scrip- 
ture.” London, 8vo., 1837. 

“ Observations on the Rev. Dr. Wise- 
man’s Reply to Dr. Turton’s Roman 
Catholic Doctrine of the Eucharist con- 
sidered.” London, 8vo., 1839. 
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“A Letter to the Dean and Chapter 
of Westminster, on the intended Alter- 
ations in the Interior of Westminster 
Abbey.” London, 8vo., 1844. 


In addition to the above works, Bishop 
Turton edited, for the Syndics of the 
University Press, Dr. John Hey’s “‘ Lec- 
tures on Divinity.” 

As a controversialist Bishop Turton 
has been rarely exceeded, being gene- 
rally allowed to have obtained victories 
over Bishop Burgess, Lord Brougham, 
and Cardinal Wiseman on the various 
questions that he debated with them. 

His Lordship, who was never married, 
was a Conservative, but he did not take 
an active part in the deliberations of the 
House of Lords; indeed, his habits were 
remarkably shy and retiring. He was 
a man of exquisite taste in the fine arts, 
had accumulated a fine collection of pic- 
tures at Ely House, and was the com- 
poser of several excellent pieces of Church 
music ; but he had much stronger claims 
on the regard of all who knew him in 
his mild and amiable temper, and his 
unostentatious yet liberal charity. By 
his will, after providing for his ser- 
vants and leaving one or two legacies, 
he bequeathed the whole of his remain- 
ing property to public charities and so- 
cieties. Among those enumerated are 
the Christian Knowledge Society, the 
Gospel Propagation Society, the Na- 
tional Society, the Curates’ Aid So- 
ciety, and others of a like nature; the 
Charing-Cross Hospital, Addenbrooke’s 
Hospital, Bury St. Edmunds’ Infirmary, 
and the Bedford Infirmary. 





ADMIRAL Sir W. H. Gaae, G.C.B., 
G.C.H. 

Jan. 4. At Thurston, Suffolk, aged 
86, Admiral Sir Wm. Hall Gage, Admiral 
of the Fleet. 

The deceased, who was the third son 
of the Hon. General Thomas Gage (se- 
cond son of the first Viscount Gage, and 
Commander-in-Chief at Boston when the 
American war broke out), by the daugh- 
ter of Peter Kemble, Esq., President of 
the Council of New Jersey, was born in 
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Park-place, St. James’s, in 1777, and in 
his twelfth year he entered the navy as 
first-class volunteer, Nov. 21, 1789, on 
board the “ Bellona,” 74, guardship at 
Portsmouth, Capt. Fras. John Hartwell. 
Until Jan. 19,1796, he next served on the 
Home, West India, and Mediterranean 
Stations; and in the “ Princess Royal,” 
98, flag-ship (he was present in the ac- 
tions of March 14 and July 18, 1795), 
of Vice-Adm. Samuel Cranston Goodall. 
He next served in the “ Victory,” 100, 
flag-ship of Sir John Jervis. On leaving 
the “ Victory,” Mr. Gage (whose con- 
firmation took place March 11, 1796) 
was appointed acting-lieut. of the “ Mi- 
nerve,” of 42 guns, bearing the broad 
pendant of Commodore Nelson, by whom 
he was awarded praise for his conduct, 
on Dec. 20, 1796, at the capture, in face 
of the Spanish fleet, of the “ Sabina,” 
40, and the defeat of the “ Matilda,” 34 
guns—the former of which did not sur- 
render to the “ Minerve” (whose loss 
altogether amounted to seven men killed 
and forty-four wounded) until after a 
combat of three hours and a loss of four- 
teen killed and forty-four wounded. In 
the next year he was at the battle of 
St. Vincent, was made captain July 6, 
1797, and he was actively employed 
until the close of the war. In 1801, 
whilst in command of the “ Uranie,” on 
the Channel station, he greatly distin- 
guished himself by cutting out the “ Che- 
vrette,” of 20 guns and 350 men, from 
under the batteries of Camaret, near 
Brest, which was justly regarded as one 
of the most brilliant exploits of the kind 
ever performed. 

In the subsequent war he commanded, 
first, the “ Thetis,” 38, and afterwards 
the “ Indus,” 74, in which he shared in 
the partial action with the French fleet 
off Toulon, Feb. 18,1814. He attained 
the rank of rear-admiral July 19, 1821, 
was Commander-in-chief in the East In- 
dies from 1825 to 1830, and on the Lis- 
bon station from 1834 to 1837. From 
1842 to 1846 he was a Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, and from 1848 to 1851 Com- 
mander-in-chief at Devonport, which 
was his last appointment. He was made 
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G.C.H. in 1834, and G.C.B. in 1860 ; be- 
came vice-admiral in 1837, and admiral 
in 1846; held in succession the posts of 
Rear-Admiral and Vice-Admiral of the 
United Kingdom, and was appointed 
Admiral of the Fleet in 1860. 

The late Admiral had for several years 
been a resident at Thurston, and he 
gave a large share of time and attention 
to the restoration of the parish church, 
as well as liberal donations of money ; 
beside which he was remarkable for his 
kindly interest in and charity to his poor 
neighbours. 





Sir Jonn Campsett, K.C.T.S. 

Dec. 19, 1863. In Charles-street, 
Berkeley-square, aged 84, Sir John 
Campbell, K.C.T.S. 

The deceased, who was the son of 
William Campbell, Esq., Commissioner 
of the Navy Board, by the daughter of 
Major Pitcairn, of the Royal Marines 
(killed at Bunker’s Hill), was born at 
his father’s official residence, Chatham 
Dockyard, in 1780, and was educated at 
Harrow. He entered the army in 1800, 
and served as brigade-major to General 
Craufurd’s division at the attack on 
Buenos Ayres in 1807. In the next 
year he was sent to the Peninsula, 
where he took part in the cavalry ac- 
tions of Sahagun and Benevente. In 
1809 he was transferred to the Portn- 
guese cavalry, with which he served 
until the conclusion of the war, and 
greatly distinguished himself by his 
talents and intrepidity. At the peace of 
1814 he accepted an offer to remain in 
the service of Portugal, married a lady 
of the country, and diligently employed 
himself in organizing the military force. 
He continued thus employed until 1820, 
when he had attained the rank of major- 
general, was also colonel of the 4th 
Cavalry, and deputy quartermaster-gen- 
eral, but when the agitation for con- 
stitutional government commenced he 
quitted the service and returned to 
England; where he received the com- 
mand of the 75th Regiment, which he 
held until 1824, in which year he re- 
tired by the sale of his commission. 
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Sir John, though absent from. Portu- 
gal, kept up his communications with 
the Absolute party in that country, and 
when Dom Miguel seized on the throne, 
he was summoned to his aid, and in- 
vested with the rank of lieutenant- 
general. Sir John worked as zealously 
for his patron as Admiral Napier did 
for Dofia Maria da Gloria, but not with 
equal success. His attempt to raise a 
naval force in England was defeated, 
though the opposite party had been al- 
lowed to infringe the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act with impunity; and though 
he went into actual service against the 
Constitutionalists before Oporto, he was 
not able to effect anything worthy of 
his ancient reputation as a dashing 
cavalry officer. After the withdrawal 
of Dom Miguel from the contest, Sir 
John took no further part in public 
affairs, and he had lived quietly in 
London, all but forgotten, for many 
years before his death. 

He married first, in 1816, Dofia Maria 
Brigida de Faria and Lacerda of Lis- 
bon; secondly, in 1842, Harriet Maria, 
widow of Major-Gen. Sir A. Dickson, 
K.C.B. 


Sm WILiIaAM ATHERTON. 

Jan.22. In Westbourne-terrace, Hyde- 
park, aged 57, the Rt. Hon. Sir William 
Atherton, lately Attorney-General. 

The deceased, who was the son of the 
late Rev. William Atherton, a Wesleyan 
minister, and Margaret, daughter of the 
Rev. Walter Moriston, of the Established 
Church of Scotland, was born at Glasgow 
in the year 1806, and having been edu- 
cated in England for the law, be practised 
for several years from and after 1832 as 
a special pleader below the bar. In 1839 
he was called to the bar at the Inner 
Temple. He chose the Northern Circuit, 
on which he was not long in securing 
a high reputation. In 1852 he came for- 
ward as a candidate for the city of Dur- 
ham in the Liberal interest, and was re- 
turned in conjunction with Mr. Granger. 
In 1857 he was elected at the head of 
the poll, having for his colleague the 
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Rt. Hon. J. R. Mowbray. On being 
appointed Solicitor-General in succession 
to Sir H. Keating in 1860, (when he was 
knighted,) he was re-elected without 
opposition. In 1861, on the then, At- 
torney-General, Sir Richard Bethell 
(now Lord Westbury), being elevated to 
the Chancellorship, Sir William Atherton 
succeeded to the post vacated by him, but 
he was obliged to relinquish it in the 
year 1863 in consequence of impaired 
health. While in Parliament he sup- 
ported the ballot, comprehensive legal 
reforms, and a large extension of the 
franchise; he also took an active in- 
terest in all legislative measures which 
affected the interests of the Noncon- 
formist body. 

Sir William married, in 1843, Agnes 
Mary, daughter of Thomas J. Hall, Esq., 
late chief magistrate at Bow-street. 





ADMIRAL AYSCOUGH. 

Dec. 2, 1863. At Norwood, aged 88, 
Admiral John Ayscough. 

The deceased was born on board the 
“Swan” in 1775, during a desperate 
action fought by that vessel while 
on her passage from North America, 
under the command of his father, the 
late Capt. John Ayscough, and who 
lost a leg on the occasion; he was also 
grand-nephew of the late Rev. Francis 
Ayscough, D,D., Dean of Bristol and 
preceptor to King George III.; and 
cousin of the late Admiral Sir George 
Cockburn, G.C.B. He entered the navy 
(under the auspices of the late Admiral 
Sir J. Wallace) Aug. 12, 1787, on board 
the “Goliath,” 74, Capts. A. Dickson 
and Sir A. S. Douglas. We afterwards 
find him serving as midshipman and 
master’s mate on board the “ Juno” and 
the “ Hebe” frigates, and the “ Hector,” 
the “ Alcide,” and the “ Monarch,” 74’s, 
and employed in the first of those vessels 
under Capt. S. Hood. On Nov. 6, 1793, 
the deceased obtained a lieutenancy in 
the “ Monarch,” flagship, on the New- 
foundland station. Being appointed, 
July 6, 1799, to the “ Blanche,” troop- 
ship, Capt. Ayscough took part in the 
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expedition to Holland that year, where 
he served as a volunteer at the time of 
the debarkation near the Helder, and 
was in one of the first boats that effected 
a landing. In command of the “ Incon- 
stant” he shared in the expeditions to 
Quiberon and Cadiz, on each of which 
occasions he volunteered his services on 
shore, and was selected to command 
a party of seamen. He similarly joined 
in the Egyptian campaign of 1801, and 
for his exertions was presented with the 
Turkish gold medal. After various im- 
portant services in the West Indies, the 
Arctic seas, and the Mediterranean, 
Capt. Ayscough, with two frigates and 
several sloops under his orders, was as- 
signed the deeply responsible duty of 
protecting Sicily against the threatened 
invasion of Joachim Murat, whose at- 
tempts, although in command of 40,000 
troops and of about 200 gunboats, to 
gain a footing on the island, he suc- 
ceeded in frustrating. He was next 
employed, with seven men-of-war at his 
disposal, in reconnoitring the line of 
éoast between Naples and Civita Vec- 
chia. He afterwards, from April, 1822, 
until the spring of 1825, superintended 
the Ordinary at Plymouth, and for the 
ability he subsequently displayed, as 
Commissioner of the Dockyards at Ja- 
maica and Bermuda, he was honoured 
with the thanks of the Board of Ad- 
miralty. He became rear-admiral Nov. 
23, 1841; a vice-admiral Dec. 24, 1849; 
and an admiral Oct. 3, 1855. When the 
practice of awarding good-service pen- 
sious was instituted, Admiral Ayscough 
was one of the first captains to whom 
the boon was extended. He had received 
a medal for his services on the coast of 
Egypt in 1801. 

He married Anna Maria, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Commodore Thomas Parr, 
R.N., of Langdown House, Hants., a de- 
scendant of the first Earl Godolphin, 
and has left issue a son, Hawkins Go- 
dolphin, a lieutenant R.N., and two 
daughters. 
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Rev. Josran Forsuatt, M.A., F.R.S. 
Dec. 18, 1863. At his residence, 
Woburn-place, aged 67, the Rev. J. 
Forshall, M.A., F.R.S., sometime Fellow 
and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford, 
and subsequently Keeper of MSS., and 
also Secretary, of the British Museum. 
The deceased entered Exeter College, 
Oxford, as a commoner in 1814, and 
graduated as B.A. in 1818, when he 
obtained a first class in Mathematics 
and a second in Lit. Hum. In 1821 he 
proceeded M.A. He was for some years 
Fellow and Tutor of his College, during 
which time he was admitted to deacon’s 
and priest’s orders by the Bishop of Ox- 
ford. In 1824 Mr. Forshall was nomi- 
nated Assistant-Keeper of the Manu- 
scripts in the British Museum by Arch- 
bishop Howley, and he afterwards be- 
came Keeper of the Manuscripts and 
Secretary. The former of these two 
offices, owing to the arduous nature of 
his duties, he resigned, a step much to 
be regretted, for had he followed pur- 
suits congenial to his literary tastes, it 
cannot be doubted that his pen would 
have contributed important additions to 
our knowledge of Biblical manuscripts. 
Most of his leisure time during seven- 
teen years was employed in editing, in 
conjunction with Sir Frederick Madden, 
the Wycliffite versions of the Holy Bible, 
a work valuable as preserving to us the 
pure and idiomatic expressions of the 
early English language. During the 
last few years he has edited the Gospels 
of St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. John, 
arranged in paragraphs, with marginal 
and chronological references. The Gos- 
pel of St. Mark, which has already be- 
come a text-book for candidates for holy 
orders, is preceded by an introduction, 
containing, besides much valuable mat- 
ter, cautions against what the editor 
considered the sceptical tendencies of 
modern Biblical criticism. At the time 
of his death Mr. Forshall was engaged 
upon a critical examination of the re- 
ceived text of the Greek Testament, 
“‘ exposing the errors of modern editors, 
and maintaining the general integrity 
of Scripture as read in the Church of 
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England.” It was his intention to have 
published this in parts, and some chap- 
ters of the first part had been printed 
at the Clarendon Press. Mr. Forshall 
was also author of the following works : 
—Letter to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury on Church Reform,” 1833, 8vo. ; 
“Catalogue of MSS. in the British Mu- 
seum,” three parts, 1834—1840, folio ; 
Catalogus Codicum, MSS., Orientalium 
qui in Mus. Brit. asservantur, Part I.; 
Codices Syriacos et Carshunicos am- 
plectens, folio, 1838; “ Description of 
Greek Papyri in the British Museum,” 
Part I., 1839, 4to.; “ Remonstrance of 
1395 (18th Richard II.) against Romish 
Corruptions in the Church,” 1853, 12mo., 
besides various sermons, &c. 

Mr. Forshall was for thirty-four years 
Chaplain to the Foundling Hospital. 
The weak state of his health had of late 
years prevented him from taking an 
active part in society, but he was es- 
teemed by a large circle of friends, who 
appreciated the great and varied powers 
of his intellect no less than the un- 
assuming kindliness of his disposition. 


WitiiamM Bucnanay, Esq. 


Dec. 18, 1863. At Edinburgh, aged 
82, William Buchanan, Esq., advocate, 
solicitor of tithes in Scotland, and her 
Majesty’s advocate and solicitor in the 
Court of Teinds. 

The deceased, who was born in 1781, 
was a native of Montrose, where his 
father was for many years a printer and 
publisher, at a time when the press of 
‘that provincial town had the rare credit 
of issuing editions of numerous classical 
and historical works. After studying 
at Edinburgh University, he entered 
with great promise and enthusiasm upon 
that branch of the legal profession which 
from early years he had chosen for him- 
self. At the outset of his career he 
associated himself with the Whig school, 
at the best period of its history, but he 
sought no personal advantages from po- 
litical connections, and for many years 
before his death he had ceased to take 
any interest in party struggles. In 1813 
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he published “Reports of certain re- 
markable Cases in the Court of Session, 
and Trials in the High Court of Jus- 
ticiary.” The sole merit he attributed 
to these reports was “the fulness and 
accuracy which the habit of writing 
short-hand afforded.” But besides their 
value as a faithful record of important 
cases, these reports are worthy of study 
for their purity of diction and me- 
thodical arrangement. It was, however, 
nearly fifty years before he again ap- 
peared before the public as an author. 
Engaged in the long interval in an ar- 
duous practice, and unaided, until almost 
the close of his life, by official emolu- 
ment, he had not the necessary leisure 
to add to the literature of his profession. 
In 1856, on the death of Sir William 
Hamilton, Mr. Buchanan was appointed 
Queen’s Advocate and Solicitor of Teinds 
—an office for which, though prescrip- 
tively assigned to the oldest practitioner 
at the Bar, he was peculiarly fitted by 
the antiquarian bent of his mind, and 
by his special acquaintance with teind 
law. To the duties of this office Mr. 
Buchanan henceforth devoted almost 
his entire remaining energies, and the 
happy fruit of his appointment was 
shewn by the publication in November, 
1862, of his “Treatise on the Law of 
Scotland on the subject of Teinds or 
Tithes.” This work, which is inscribed 
to the present Lord President of the 
Court of Session, was immediately re- 
cognised by the whole profession as a 
standard authority on the subject. 

Mr. Buchanan was one of the most 
venerable as well as most accomplished 
members of the Scottish bar, he having 
been called to it in 1806. He was at 
one time in the enjoyment of a very ex- 
tensive practice, being not only an able 
pleader but an eminent chamber coun- 
sel. In the latter department his pa- 
pers were justly esteemed as models of 
forensic composition. The terseness, vi- 
gour, and clearness of his style, the 
great extent and variety of his legal 
and general knowledge, his power of 
application, and his mathematical pre- 
cision and logical order of statement, 
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rendered him a master of the art of 
written pleading. Of late years, from 
his advanced age and bodily infirmity, 
he almost ceased to take any part in the 
business of the Court except such as his 
official duties required, but up to the 
close of the last summer session he paid 
an almost daily visit to the Parliament 
House. In autumn his health began to 
give way, and at length he expired, 
after a lingering illness. 

In private life Mr. Buchanan was 
very highly esteemed. For the last 
forty years he was one of the elders 
of the Glasite Church. Mr. Buchanan 
married, early in life, Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. James Gregory, 
Minister of the parish of Banchory (and 
is survived by her), by whom he had 
a numerous family. He was the younger 
brother of the late Mr. David Buchanan, 
who edited the “Edinburgh Courant” 
for twenty-one years, and who died in 
1848, having left many valuable con- 
tributions to periodical and permanent 
literature, and, in particular, an anno- 
tated and supplemented edition of the 


“Wealth of Nations,” published by 
Murray in 1814.—From the Edinburgh 
Courant. 


JosEPH Woops, Esq., or SOUTHOVER. 
Jan. 9. At his residence, Lewes, aged 
87, Joseph Woods, Esq., F.S.A., &e. 
The deceased, who was born at Stoke 
Newington, August 24, 1776, was the 
second son of Mr. Joseph Woods and 
Margaret his wife, daughter of Mr. Sa- 
muel Hoare, whose son Samuel became 
the senior partner in the banking-house 
of Hoare, Barnett, and Co., Lombard- 
street. His father, although success- 
fully engaged in commercial pursuits, 
was a gentleman of high classical and 
antiquarian attainments, and a frequent 
gratuitous contributor to the pages of 
the “Monthly Ledger,” a short-lived 
periodical, the GENTLEMAN’s MaGa- 
ZINE, and other literary publications, 
both in Latin and English, prose and 
verse. This son, as well as his elder 
brother, Mr. Samuel Woods, who died 
in 1853, aged 80, inherited the tastes 
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and talents of his father. In the days 
of his childhood, to use his own words, 
“there was a great deficiency of good 
schools among the society of Friends to 
which my parents belonged, and one year 
passed in attendance on a day-school 
in London, kept by a Mr. Lord, was 
the only efficient schooling I had.” He 
was therefore in great measure a self- 
educated man. He entered upon a busi- 
ness-life as a pupil of Mr. Alexander, 
an eminent architect of that day. About 
three years after he commenced the 
practice of this profession on his own 
account. He was one of the first insti- 
tutors, if not the first president, of the 
London Architectural Society, founded 
in 1806, and contributed valuable papers 
and essays on kindred subjects to the 
meetings of this Society. His health 
proving insufficient for the drudgery of 
his profession, and being possessed of 
means which enabled him to act inde- 
pendently, he indulged his artistic taste 
and talent by a residence of some years 
abroad. Of this period it has been re- 
cently said by Professor Donaldson (who 
survives him),— 

“It is charming to see my old friend, 
Joseph Woods, seated in his study finish- 
ing up some of his Grecian studies made 
above forty years ago, and discoursing 
of arts and artists with grace and vi- 
vacity, and of reminiscences when we 
were together at Rome, and were meet- 
ing Canova, Camucini, Thorwaldsen, and 
like men of mark there, with John 
Soane, jun., Basevi, Bond, Saunders, 
George Rennie the sculptor, and other 
such, now passed away. Hardwick and 
myself used to go to his rooms, and we 
read Goldoni and Alfieri together, and 
battled it out on many questions of taste 
regarding Greek and Roman architec- 
ture.” 

The results of Mr. Woods’ foreign la- 
bours were given to the public in that 
text-book well known as “ Letters of 
an Architect from France, Italy, and 
Greece,” 2 vols., 4to., 1828, as well as 
in the editorship of the third volume of 
Stuart’s “ Athens.” 

Mr. Woods was himself an artist of 
no mean pretensions, though perhaps 
more to be valued as a faithful and ac- 
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eurate delineator than as exhibiting an 
imaginative mind. His style of colour- 
ing may be considered generally as too 
cold, but he was occasionally warmed 
up by his subject, and especially so in 
later years. A large water-colour sketch 
of a Grecian temple, made some forty 
years ago, and finished only two years 
since, in his 86th year, has been regarded 
as one of his happiest efforts. Indeed, 
it had been one of his amusements of 
late years to finish off, and present to 
his friends, his sketches of olden date. 

Mr. Woods was an old member of 
the Geological, Antiquarian, and Lin- 
newan Societies, and was best known, 
perhaps, to the members of the last- 
named Society as a botanist of, we may 
say, European reputation. His tena- 
cious memory, persevering habits, and 
fondness for country rambles, qualified 
him for his favourite pursuit— botany. 
His scattered contributions and nume- 
rous discoveries in this branch of science 
are of high value. His “ Tourist’s 
Flora,” published in 1850, has proved 
an almost indispensable companion to 
every European botanist, and his name 
will be perpetuated to posterity by the 
very rare and beautiful little ferns, 
Woodsia hyperborea and ilvensis, a very 
distinct genus named by Mr. Robert 
Brown, many years President of the 
Linnean Society, London. Mr. Woods, 
up to the day of his decease, was steadily 
engaged in the preparation of a second 
and enlarged edition of this work, and 
had made considerable progress therein. 
His pencil sketches of specimens of the 
Genus Rubus, his last occupation in that 
way, are executed with the greatest 
taste and skill. His manuscripts were 
always the ne plus ultra of neatness 
and precision, up to the latest moment. 
His favourite recreation during life was 
the game of chess, of which, a few years 
ago, he would have been classed a first- 
rate player. 

Although during his long life a bache- 
lor, his domestic qualities were highly 
appreciated by both old and young who 
had the privilege of his intimacy. Pos- 
sessed of a sound judgment and a large 
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stock of common sense, he was a con- 
stant friend and valuable adviser, but 
his character, partly no doubt from his 
feeble state of health, was too unob- 
trusive and retiring to bring him into 
that contact with the literary and scien- 
tific world to which his talents entitled 
him. He required in company to be 
drawn out by congenial minds, and then 
his flow of information upon almost 
every topic was extracted from his te- 
nacious stores of memory in copious 
streams. In popular education for the 
middle and lower classes he always took 
a deep and active interest, publishing in 
1841 his notes on schools for the labour- 
ing classes in Ireland, the result of a 
journey undertaken to investigate the 
condition of that country in regard to 
its educational progress under the sys- 
tem of the Government Board esta- 
blished in 1831; the principle of which 
obtained his approval, though he expe- 
rienced disappointment in its working, 
attributing this to a want of a better 
understanding of the monitorial system 
and of a higher class of masters, rather 
than to any defect in the constitution of 
the board itself. To his younger rela- 
tives and friends he was ever liberal and 
discriminative in doing all he could to 
foster and encourage any special tastes 
or talents they displayed, and to enforce 
on them the importance of those habits 
of order, arrangement, and punctuality, 
which were so remarkably his own. Of 
the charities of Lewes, where he had 
resided for thirty-four years, he had 
been always a liberal and steady sup- 
porter. Suffering almost constantly from 
a heart complaint, it may in the provi- 
dence of God be said that his life was so 
long preserved by that placid amiability 
and evenness of temper, which made 
him a friend to all and an enemy to 
none. His end, as he was seated in the 
easy chair of his study, was as calm and 
placid as his life. 


Cart. J. J. B. E. Frerz, R.N. 
Jan, 20. At Hove, Brighton, aged 51, 
Captain John James Bartholomew Ed- 
ward Frere, R.N. 
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Captain Frere was a grandson of John 
Frere, Esq., F.R.S., of Roydon Hall, 
Norfolk, formerly M.P. for Norwich ; 
a nephew of the late Right Hon. John 
Hookham Frere, a Privy Councillor, and 
M.P. for West Looe; and elder brother 
to Sir Bartle Frere, now Governor of 
Bombay. He was the fourth son of 
Edward Frere, Esq., by Mary Anne, 
daughter of James Greene, Esq., of Tur- 
ton Tower and Clayton Hall, Lancashire, 
M.P. for Arundel, and was born Sept, 
28, 1812. 

He entered the Royal Navy at the 
age of thirteen, and was for nearly 
twenty years constantly engaged in ac- 
tive service, and always with credit, 
whether against pirates in the Mediter- 
ranean, or in boat-service throughout 
the operations on the coast of Syria (at 
the siege of Acre, &c.), or in the Pa- 
cific in the “Carysfort” in 1844, with 
Lord George Paulet (then Commissioner 
for the Government of the Sandwich 
Islands while held temporarily under 
the British flag,) a service of consider- 
able difficulty, for which he was highly 
commended. 

In 1846 the “Carysfort” being re- 
commissioned by Captain Seymour, Lieu- 
tenant Frere was re-appointed to her as 
First Lieutenant, and on occasion of his 
promotion to the rank of Commander at 
the end of the same year he received 
from the Commander-in-Chief, Sir G. 
F. Seymour, the most gratifying testi- 
monials as to “the state and order of 
the ‘ship, and the confidence and gene- 
ral good feeling and good humour with 
which she was governed.” 

In 1854 Captain Frere served as Com- 
mander of the “ Bellerophon” (Lord 
George Paulet), throughout the opera- 
tions in the Black Sea, and in the be- 
ginning of that campaign was entrusted 
with the entire charge of landing the 
English and French troops at Varna, 
the successful execution of which service 
elicited the warmest expressions of ap- 
probation from Lord Raglan, the Eng- 
lish and French Naval Commanders- 
in-Chief, Lord Lyons, and Sir George 
Brown. 
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In conveying to him the thanks of 
the Army through the Admiral, Sir 
David Dundas, Lord Raglan wrote :— 


“Indeed the conduct of this officer 
was so remarkable that, if I could do so 
with propriety, I should be glad to be 
permitted to request that it should be 
brought under the special notice of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
with the expression of the grateful sense 
the army I have the honour to command 
will ever retain of his exertions on that 
occasion. When it isremembered that the 
numbers disembarked consisted of many 
thousands, besides artillery, horses, bag- 
gage, ammunition, and stores of every 
description, and that the troops landed 
were not exclusively English, but French 
also; that no accident occurred, and no 
difference arose either between the two 
professions or the two nations, it can 
occasion no surprise that I view the 
service rendered as in the highest degree 
important and effective.” 


In November, 1854, Captain Frere 
shared the general promotion for the 
action against the sea-batteries of Se- 
bastopol, and returned home, his health 
very much shattered by the arduous and 
anxious duties he had undergone. Al- 
though senior Commander he was, how- 
ever, excluded with three others from 
the Companionship of the Bath, be- 
stowed on Captains and Commanders 
present in the action, on account of not 
having a separate command. 

In 1859 Captain Frere commissioned 
the “Impérieuse” at Portsmouth, but 
in a few days his appointment was 
changed to the “Orion,” then in the 
Mediterranean, where he remained until 
an alarming recurrence of the illness he 
had contracted in the Crimea obliged 
him to return home a short time before 
the expiration of the ship’s commission. 

Believing himself to be sufficiently re- 
covered to be capable of active service, 
he was engaged in zarnestly seeking em- 
ployment until the time when his career 
was unexpectedly brought to a close and 
his country was deprived of his services, 

Captain Frere was a bright example 
of the British sailor; his life was regu- 
lated by a constant sense of duty, which 
he discharged with faithfulness, cheer- 
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fulness, and courage, derived from a 
firm belief in the truth of Christianity, 
which brought him, after a short and 
painful illness, to a peaceful end. 

He married, in Feb. 1846, his cousin- 
german Anne, third daughter of George 
Frere, Esq., of Bedford-square, and Twy- 
ford House, Hertfordshire, but had no 
children, 


Miss ATKIN. 

Jan, 29. At Hampstead, in the house 
of her niece, the wife of Philip Hemery 
Le Breton, Esq., Lucy, only daughter 
and last surviving child of the late John 
Aikin, M.D., by Martha, daughter of 
John Jennings, Esq., of Harlington, 
Bedfordshire. 

She was born at Warrington, where 
her father then resided, on the 6th of 
November, 1781. Her grandfather, the 
Rev. John Aikin, D.D., had been first 
Classical, and afterwards (as successor 
to Dr. John Taylor, the learned author 
of the Hebrew Concordance) Divinity 
Tutor in the Academy established there 
in 1757. Through his marriage with 
Miss Jennings, the daughter of the Rev. 
John Jennings, (who was also Miss 
Aikin’s maternal grandfather, her pa- 
rents being first cousins,) she was de- 
scended from Sir Francis Wingate, who 
married the Lady Ann Annesley, daughter 
of the first Earl of Anglesey. Perhaps 
no provincial town in the kingdom, cer- 
tainly none of its size, possessed so re- 
fined and cultivated a society as War- 
rington while it was the seat of the 
Academy. Miss Aikin, however, was too 
young to benefit by it, as she was only 
three years old when her father re- 
moved to Yarmouth, where he practised 
medicine for several years. In 1792 he 
removed to London, and without wholly 
renouncing the medical profession, which 
had never been very congenial to his 
taste, devoted the remainder of his 
life to literature. Of the many elabor- 
ate and useful works which he pub- 
lished, none has had so wide a circula- 
tion as the “ Evenings at Home,” writ- 
ten by him in conjunction with his 
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gifted sister, Anna Letitia Barbauld. 
It still keeps its place in the juvenile 
library, notwithstanding the profusion 
of books which have since been written 
for the purpose of rendering knowledge 
attractive to the young. Dr. Aikin on 
leaving London established himself at 
Stoke Newington, and here Miss Aikin 
lived with her parents till the death of 
her father in December, 1822. He had 
carefully cultivated the talent which she 
early displayed, and her literary attain- 
ments far exceeded those which at that 
period usually fell to the lot of her sex. 
The best French and Italian authors 
were familiar to her, and she read the 
Latin Classics with facility. Her father’s 
studies were literary, historical, and 
biographical, and this naturally guided 
the course of his daughter’s reading. 
In 1818 she produced her first historical 
work, “ Memoirs of the Court of Queen 
Elizabeth.” The subject was happily 
chosen ; a female reign was fitly illus- 
trated by a female pen. The plan com- 
prehended the private life of the Queen, 
and the domestic history of the period ; 
biographies and anecdotes of the prin- 
cipal families who formed her brilliant 
court; and notices of the manners, 
opinions, and literature of the age. The 
author had prepared herself for the 
work by careful research into the atnple 
materials which the memoirs of that 
time furnish; they were skilfully con- 
densed and combined so as to form an 
animated picture of England in a reign 
which Englishmen have always contem- 
plated with pride. The public received 
it very favourably, and it was particu- 
larly gratifying to Miss Aikin to have 
gained the approbation of men so well 
qualified to judge as Professor Smythe 
and Mr. Hallam. Through life she con- 
tinued to enjoy their friendship. Two 
similar works on the Reigns of James I. 
and Charles I. followed, but they did 
not increase the reputation which the 
Memoirs of Queen Elizabeth had pro- 
cured for theauthor. The characters of 
the first two kings of the Stuart line are 
less attractive than the last of the Tu- 
dors, and the reign of Charles I. pre- 
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sents to an historian perhaps the most 
difficult problem of any in our annals. 
Miss Aikin published biographical me- 
moirs of her father, and of his sister 
Mrs. Barbauld. Both may be regarded 
as works of filial piety: for her aunt 
shared with her father in the reverence 
and affection with which she regarded 
the union of virtue and talent. The 
cast of her own mind fitted her better 
for sympathizing with the strong prac- 
tical sense, the liberal views, and the 
literary diligence of her father, than 
with the sensibility and poetical ele- 
gance of her aunt. Her own principal 
poetical work, “‘ Epistles on Women,” is 
a specimen of that moral and didactic 
poetry of which Pope had given the 
model,—terse and compact in language 
and smooth in versification, but not 
aiming at the higher qualities of ima- 
gination or invention. With a taste 
formed in. this school, and that of ancient 
literature, it is not wonderful if she had 
little relish for the works of those who 
have been called the Lake poets or the 
elaborate diction and deep-drawn senti- 
ments of Tennyson. Her smaller poeti- 
cal pieces, some of which appeared in 
the “ Atheneum,” edited by her father, 
are marked by elegance and fancy. She 
addressed a consolatory poem to Mont- 
gomery, who had been deeply wounded 
by the ridicule thrown upon his ‘ Wan- 
derer of Switzerland” by the “ Edin- 
burgh Review.” The death of Gilbert 
Wakefield called forth a poetical tribute 
from her pen, in which justice is ren- 
dered to his uncompromising integrity 
and public spirit. His daughter was 
her most intimate friend, and afterwards 
became the wife of her brother, the 
“Charles” of Mrs. Barbauld’s ‘“ Early 
Lessons.” 

Miss Aikin possessed in a remarkable 
degree the art of conversation—an art 
which seems in some danger of being 
lost in the crowds which modern fashion 
brings together. It was not, however, 
an art cultivated for display; whether 
in intercourse with a single friend, in a 
small circle, or an assemblage of persons 
of intellectual attainments equal to her 
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own, there was the same flow of anec- 
dote, quotation, and allusion, furnished 
by a most retentive memory, and en- 
livened by wit and humour. She loved 
discussion, and was not always tolerant 
of opposition to her opinions, which 
sometimes, especially in later life, had 
stiffened into prejudices. Her temper 
was quick, and her resentment strongly 
expressed when she thought injustice 
was done towards those whom she loved 
and revered, but her affections were also 
warm, her friendships steady, and she 
discharged in an exemplary manner the 
painful duties which devolved upon her 
in the last years of her parents’ lives. 

After the death of her father, Miss 
Aikin removed to Hampstead, where the 
remainder of her life was chiefly spent. 
Besides family connexions she enjoyed 
here the socicty of several valued friends, 
among whom were Mrs. Joanna Baillie 
and Mr. Mallet, an accomplished scho- 
lar, the son of the celebrated political 
writer, Mallet du Pan. The vicinity of 
Hampstead to the Metropolis afforded 
her at the same time the opportunity of 
intercourse with a more varied society. 
She continued to reside there after her 
mother’s death, but in 1845 she joined 
the family of her niece, Mrs. Le Breton, 
with whom, first at Wimbledon, and 
afterwards at Hampstead, the last 
eighteen years of her life were tran- 
quilly and happily past. 

Miss Aikin’s principal works are,— 
“Epistles on Women,” published 1810 ; 
“ Lorimer, a Tale,” 1814 ; “ Memoirs of 
Queen Elizabeth,” 1818; “ Memoirs of 
James I.,” 1822; “Memoirs of Dr. 
Aikin,” 1823; ‘Memoirs of Mrs. Bar- 
bauld,” 1825; ‘ Memoirs of Charles I.,” 
1833 ; “ Memoirs of Addison,” 1843. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


Dee. 19, 1863. The Rev. John Gibson (p. 
260) was formerly Fellow of Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge, where he took the degree 
of B.D. in 1836; when or how he acquired the 
degree of D.D. we are not informed. He was 
author of ‘Testimony of the Church to the 
Nature and Effects of Holy Baptism,” London, 
8vo,; ‘* Manual of Prayers ;”’ University Ser- 
mons, and Tracts on the lists of the 8.P.C.K. 
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Dec. 24. The Rev. Richard Sankey (p. 261), 
who was of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
published Sermons, London, 8vo., 1841, and 
**An English Churchman’s Reason for his 
Hope,” London, 12mo., 1851. 

Jan. 3, 1864. The Rev. Joshua (not Joseph) 
Rowley (p. 261) was a younger son of Admiral 
Sir Joshua Rowley, bart., and was educated at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he gradu- 
ated B.A. 1791, M.A. 1794. It is said that as 
Chaplain of Lancaster Castle he attended the 
execution of no less than 170 criminals. He 
was presented to the Perpetual Curacy of 
Stalmine, Lancashire, in 1799, and held the 
same at the time of his death. 

Jan. 5. The Very Rev. Horace Townsend 
Newman, M.A. (p. 261), was author of “ A Brief 
View of Ecclesiastical History from the Earliest 
Periods to the Present Time,” 18mo., 1844 and 
1856. 

Jan.12. At Guilsborough, Northampton, 
aged 59, the Rev. John David Watson, Vicar. 

Jan. 19. Aged 73, the Rev. John Osborne 
Kinns, of Great Totham, Essex. 

Jan. 21. Suddenly (at the residence of Mr. 
J. Robinson, of Drypool), aged 80, the Rev. 
John Blezard, many years Chaplain of Hull 
Borough Gaol. 

Jan. 25. At Clifton, near Bristol, aged 72, 
the Rev. Ellis Williams, Rector of Pinxton, 
Derbyshire. 

The Rev. W. M. Chettle, Curate of St. Mary’s, 
Nottingham, and Chaplain to the Union. 

Jan. 2%. At Lyne-house, Surrey, aged 65, 
the Rev. John Broadwood. 

Jan. 27. At Dawlish, after a short illness, 
the Rev. Charles Strong, late Rector of Brough- 
ton Gifford, Wilts. 

Jan, 2%. At Godalming, Surrey, aged 83, 
the Rev. George Abbot, of Southwick, Hants. 

At Strasburg, aged 63, the Rev. Henry Saiuel 
Joseph, sometime a Jewish Rabbi at Bedford, 
afterwards Travelling Secretary to the Society 
for Promoting Christianity among the Jews, 
and from 1847 to 1856 Chaplain of Chester 
Castle. He published ‘ Reasons for Embracing 
Christianity,” 1834, and ‘‘ Memoirs of Prisoners 
in Chester Castle,’”’ 1853. 

At Colwell, Lindfield, aged 64, the Rev. 
George Dizon, Incumbent of Wivelsfield. 

Jan, 29. Aged 77 (thirty-nine hours after 
the death of his wife, aged 75), the Rev. Wm. 
Pitman Jones, M.A., IncumbentofSt.Thomas’s, 
Preston. 

Jan. 30. At Bradshot, aged 54, the Rev. 
Robert Tindall, Vicar of Empshot, Hampshire, 
after two days’ illness, caused by a fall. 

Jan. 31. At Palgrave Rectory, Suffolk, aged 
75, the Rev. Charles Martyn, M.A., of Oriel 
College, Oxford, and Rector of Palgrave. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 83, the Rev. Henry 
George Keene, M.A., formerly Fellow of Sidney 
College, Cambridge, and Professor of Arabic, 
Persian, and Hindustani Literature at Hailey- 
bury College. He published “ Persian Fables 
for Young and Old,” London, 12mo.,{1833, and 
“Persian Tales,’’ London, 12mo., 1835. 
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Feb.1. In Euston-square, the Rev. Ralph 
Cumine Morton, Incumbent of Chipperfield, 
King’s Langley, Herts. 

The Rev. James Hearn, Rector of Hatford, 
Berks. He was a native of Cornwall, and 
migrated from St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, to 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he pro- 
ceeded B.A. 1810. He was author of Sermons, 
and of various letters and papers in periodicals. 

Feb, 2. At the Rectory, Bethnal-green, aged 
71, the Rev. 7. Gibson, D.D., for many years 
senior Curate and Afternoon Lecturer at St. 
Matthew’s, Bethnal-green, and formerly Lec- 
turer of Allhallows, Lombard-street. He was 
not educated at any University, but after being 
many years in Holy Orders he obtained the 
senior curacy of St. Matthew’s, Bethnal-green, 
at a time when few of the district churches 
which now exist there were built. The Rector 
was the Rev. Joshua King, who held the family 
living of Woodchurch, Cheshire, and seldom 
visited Bethnal-green. On the death of Mr. 
King, in 1862, the Bishop of London gave 
Mr. Gibson the vacant rectory, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury conferred on him the 
degree of D.D. He published ‘‘ Reasons for 
Attachment and Conformity to the Church of 
England,” 8vo., 1834; ** Practical Sermons on 
the Festivals for Family Reading,” 8vo., 1840 ; 
‘Lectures on the History of Joseph,’ 8vo., 
1849; ‘*The Intermediate State” (a sermon), 
1858. 

Feb. 3. At Bounds-park, Tunbridge Wells, 
aged 83, the Rev. Sir Charles Hardinge, bart., 
eldest brother of the late Viscount Hardinge. 
The rev. baronet was educated at University 
Coliege, Oxford, where he graduated in 1801. 
Three years afterwards he was presented to 
the rectory of Crowhurst, near Battle, Sussex, 
and in 1809 he was instituted to the vicarage 
of Tunbridge, Kent. The latter benefice he 
held until the day of his death. He married, 
in 1816, Emily Bradford, second dau. of Ken- 
neth Callender, esq., of Craigforth, co. Stirling, 
and is succeeded in the baronetcy by his son 
Henry Charles, who was born in 1830. The 
baronetcy was conferred, in 1801, on Richard 
Hardinge, esq., with remainder in default of 
issue to the heirs male of his father. His 
brother, Captain George Nicholas Hardinge, 
a distinguished naval officer, fell in command 
of His Majesty’s ship “‘ Fiorenzo,”’ after captur- 
ing the “‘ Piedmontaise”’ frigate, and was voted 
a public monument in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Feb. 4. At Uttoxeter, Staffordshire, sud- 
denly, aged 34, the Rev. William Woodis 
Harvey, Master of Alleyne’s Grammar School, 
second son of the Rev. W. W. Harvey, Pre- 
bendary of Exeter. 

Feb. 5. At Bromfield-house, Camphill, Bir- 
mingham, the residence of his brother, aged 
42, the Rev. Thos. Crichley, M.A., late Curate 
of St. Matthias’, Bethnal-green, 

Feb.6. At Seaford, Sussex, aged 69, the 
Rev. James Carnegie, M.A., Vicar of Seaford. 
He was instituted to the living in 1824. The 
beautiful church of Seaford, the restoration of 
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which was due, in a great measure, to the 
energy of the rev. gentleman, will be his best 
monument. 

Feb.7. At Hastings, aged 52, the Rev. W. 
A, Newman, D.D., F.S.A., formerly Dean of 
Cape Town, a clergyman well known to and 
highly esteemed by a large circle of Church- 
men. He was a laborious and efficient parish 
priest, and a very attractive preacher. Since 
his return home he had been subject to much 
ill health, and had been prostrated by the 
death of his wife, on which subject he had 
very shortly before his own decease published 
a little book called ‘* Verses on Lent and Easter 
Tide: or, The Suffering and the Glory which 
shall Follow.” He published in 1847 ‘The 
Martyr’s Dreams and other Poems,” ‘The 
Gospel of Christ’’ (1848}, and ‘* Memoir of John 
Montagu; or, A Sketch of Cape Affairs” (1843- 
53). He was also editor of the “‘ South African 
Magazine” from 1850 to 1852. 

Feb. 8. Suddenly, at Henbant, Llandissil, 
Cardiganshire, aged 70, the Rev. David Davies, 
formerly Incumbent of Long Sutton, Hants. 

Feb. 11. At Sidbury, Devon, aged 90, the 
Rev. H. Fellowes, fifty-one years Vicar of 
that place, and formerly Chaplain to King 
George IV. 

At Deddington, of paralysis, aged 58, the 
Rev. James Brogden, M.A., Vicar of that 
parish. He was of Trinity College, Cambridge 
(B.A. 1830, M.A. 1833), and was author of 
*Tilustrations of the Liturgy and Ritual,” 
London, 3 vols., 8vo., 1842; ‘‘ Catholic Safe- 
guards against the Errors, Novelties, and Cor- 
ruptions of the Church of Rome,” London, 
3 vols., 8vo., 1846 ; and occasional sermons and 
pamphlets. He also contributed articles on 
ecclesiastical law to Dr. Hook’s ‘Church 
Dictionary.” 

Feb. 12. At Burgess-hill, the Rev. Robert 
Smith, late Rector of Little Bealings, Suffolk. 

Feb. 13. After a few days’ illness (at the 
residence of his son, J.C. Whitty, esq., Cotham- 
park, near Bristol), aged 84, the Ven. the 
Archdeacon of Kilfenora, co. Clare. He was 
for forty years Archdeacon, and upwards of 
sixty Rector in the diocese of Killaloe. 

At Paddington, aged 64, the Rev. John Giles 
Powell, Vicar of Hilmorton, Warwickshire. 
He was of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge 
(B.A. 1826), and published ‘‘A Narrative of a 
Voyage to Western Australia, and an Account 
of that Colony,’”’ London, 8vo., 1832. 

Feb, 15. At Hanworth, Norfolk, aged 75, 
the Rev. Charles Heath, M.A., Incumbent of 
the united parishes of Hanworth, Suffield, and 
Gunton. He was formerly Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, and gained one of the 
Members’ prizes in that University in 1813, 
There are verses by this accomplished classical 
scholar in Muse Etonenses, ed. Okes. 

At the Vicarage, Bushbury, near Wolver- 
hampton, the Rev. William Lister. 

Feb. 16. At Combs Rectory, Suffolk, very 
suddenly, aged 64, the Rev. Richard Daniel, 
Rector of Combs. 
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Feb.17. Aged 39, the Rev. R. A. Tuckniss, 
Incumbent of St. James’s, Oldham. 

At the Vicarage, Braintree, Essex, the Rev. 
John Denis Browne, Vicar of Braintree, eldest 
son of the late George Townshend Browne, 
esq., of Hampton, near Bath, and great-grand- 
son of the first Earl of Altamont. 

At Tockington, near Bristol, aged 88, the 
Rev. James Jarvis Peach. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Sept. 16, 1863. Wm. Mordey, esq. (p. 251). 
In conjunction with Wm. Haslewood, M.D., 
he published “‘ History and Medical Treatment 
of Cholera as it appeared in Sunderland, 1831,” 
London, 8vo., 1832. 

Nov. 10. At Auckland, New Zealand, An- 
nette, wife of Major Paul, H.M.’s 65th Regt., 
Auckland, and eldest dau. of the late Dr. 
McKellar, of Battersea, Surrey. 

Nov. 25. At the Queen’s Redoubt, Pokeno, 
New Zealand, aged 38, Capt. Henry Mercer, 
R.A., of wounds received in action at the 
attack upon Rangariri. 

Nov. 26. In New Windsor, New York, aged 
76, Lucy Channing, widow of William W. 
Russel, esq., formerly of New York, the last 
surviving sister of the late William Ellery 
Channing. 

Dec. 2. At Andover, America, aged 57, 
Jane M., wife of ex-President Pierce, and dau. 
of the Rev. Dr. Appleton, the second President 
of Bowdoin College. 

At Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Major George Longmore, late 
of the Royal Staff Corps. 

Dec. 5. Aged 25, Sarah Nesfield, wife of John 
George Dunn, esq., of Shanghae, and dau. of 
the Rev. Charles Cookson, Vicar of Maxey, 
Northamptonshire. 

Dec. 7. Frederick Thomas Sergeant, esq., 
M.A. (p. 262), published ‘* Aids for Students 
of Conveyancing,” London, 8vo., 1847. 

At the Queen’s Redoubt, New Zealand, 
Lieut.-Col. Austen, 2nd battalion 14th Regt., 
of a wound received in action Nov. 20. 

Dec. 10. At Sumbulpore, Georgina, wife of 
Major H. B, Impey, Bengal Staff Corps. 

At Bograh, aged 36, Thomas Pascal Larkins, 
esq., Bengal C.S., Magistrate and Collector at 
Bograh, youngest son of the late John Pascal 
Larkins, esq., B.C.S. 

Dec. 11. At Kishnaghur (at the house of 
her son-in-law, H. L. Harrison, esq., Bengal 
C.S.), aged 46, Mary Anne, widow of Gilbert 
Abbot 4 Beckett, esq., Metropolitan Police 
Magistrate, and wife of George Jones, esq., 
of the Inner Temple. 

Dec. 14. At Chandah, Susan Harriet, wife 
of Lieut. Edward Cave, 7th M.N.I. 

Dec. 15. Major H. B. Impey, Deputy Com- 
missioner, Sumbulpore. 

Dec. 17. At Saugor, Central India, M. 
MeNeill Rind, esq., Deputy Inspector-General 
of Hospitals, Saugor Circle. 
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Dec. 20. At Midnapore, aged 42, Richard 
Henry Russell, esq., Bengal C.S., eldest sur- 
viving son of the late George Edward Russell, 
esq., formerly of the H.E.I.C.S., and of Hyde- 
park-st. 

Dec, 22. At Singapore, Thomas Moncreiff, 
esq., of Shanghae, China, fifth son of the late 
Sir James Wellwood Moncreiff, bart. 

Dec. 23. At Dinnington-hall, Yorkshire, 
aged 53, Mary, wife of J. C. Athorpe, esq. 

Dec. 24. George Leapingwell, esq., LL.D. 
(p. 264), published ‘* A Manual of the Roman 
Civil Law, arranged according to the Syllabus 
of Dr. Hallifax. Designed for the Use of Stu- 
dents in the Universities and Inns of Court.” 
Cambridge, 8vo. 

Dec. 25. Francis Boott, esq., M.D. (p. 264), 
was author of ‘*Memoirs of the Life and 
Medical Opinions of John Armstrong, M.D. ; 
to which is added, An Enquiry into the Facts 
connected with those Forms of Fever attributed 
to Malaria,” London, 8vo., 1833. 

Dec. 28. At Brighton, aged 57, Barbara 
Currie, relict of the late Rev. Henry John 
Cooper. 

Dec. 31. Suddenly, in the officers’ hospital 
at Caleutta, Lieut. Walter Landor Dickens, 
of the 26th Native Infantry Regt., and doing 
duty with the 42nd Highlanders, second son 
, of Charles Dickens, esq., of Gad’s-hill, Kent. 

Lately. At Preston, aged 100, Mrs. F. Coffin, 
one of the hundred poor women who are in 
the annual receipt of ‘ Rigby’s charity,” a por- 
tion of the Mayor’s dole. She was a native of 
Dublin, and at the age of twenty-five married 
an English soldier named Manning, and ac- 
companied him in the early part of the Penin- 
sular war until the retreat of Sir John Moore, 
at Corunna, in 1809, where her husband was 
wounded and taken prisoner; she never saw 
him afterwards, as he died in the prison of 
Vincennes, France. She remained with the 
regiment, however, which was afterwards en- 
gaged in the American war under General 
Drummond, and she officiated as nurse in one 
of the hospitals of Quebec, where she lost the 
sight of her right eye from inflammation. She 
came to Preston in 1815, became a factory 
worker, and married a native of that town, 
named Coffin, who left her a widow in 1845. 

Drowned in the wreck of the ‘‘ John Howell,” 
in the Gulf of Mexico, aged 25, Wm. Chambers 
Dixon, esq., third son of the late Rev. Isaac 
Dixon, Vicar of Garton in Holderness, and 
grandson of the late Sir Wm. C. Bagshawe, 
bart., of the Oaks, Derbyshire. 

Jan. 3, 1864. By falling into the sea, on his 
passage to India, aged 19, Lewis de Crespigny 
Buckle, fourth son of the Rev. M. H. G. 
Buckle, Vicar of Edlingham. 

Jan.6. At Dundee, Dr. Osborne, a well-known 
physician of that town. ‘Dr. Osborne, who was 
a native of Ayrshire, settled in Dundee about 
twenty-five years ago, and gradually acquired 
an extensive practice. He was naturally of 
a most benevolent disposition, and his attention 
to the poor was remarkable. He was known 
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in many cases not only to give them the benefit 
of his skill and medicines, but also food and 
clothing. He was an enthusiastic botanist, 
and loved nothing better than to steal away 
for a day or two from the cares of his practice 
in Dundee to the wilds of Clova to collect the 
Alpine specimens to be found in that region. 
On one of his visits to Clova he discovered by 
accident in a shepherd’s cottage poor Isabel 
Mackenzie, who was born without legs or 
arms, and who, when he first saw her, was in 
a very sickly state, from which, under his 
kind attention, she speedily recovered; and it 
was a great delight to him afterwards to re- 
ceive letters from her, written by a pen which 
she held in her mouth. His love of botany 
not unnaturally attached him to the late Wm. 
Gardiner, the poet botanist of Dundee, whom 
he attended in his last iliness. Next to his 
botanical zeal was his admiration for the works 
of Burns, being able to recite almost any pas- 
sage that might be suggested to him. Nor 
was his acquaintance with literature confined 
to Burns, but had an extensive range. Some 
eight or nine years ago a number of his patients 
in Dundee and neighbourhood, as a mark of 
their esteem, presented him with a handsome 
carriage and set of harness. At this time he 
was in an excellent professional position, but 
not long after, unhappily, he was seized with 
a mental malady, which chiefly exhibited itself 
in the loss of memory. He was quite conscious 
of the altered condition of bis mind, and re- 
solved, about three years ago, to remove to 
Montrose, with the idea that a change of place 
might benefit his health. On that occasion he 
received another mark of his patients’ esteem, 
in the present of a purse containing one hun- 
dred sovereigns. Unfortunately, his removal 
to Montrose was not attended with the bene- 
ficial results he expected. He returned to 
Dundee, and so late as last summer went out 
with a party of gentlemen to the Levant. His 
health, however, was too mach impaired to 
receive any lasting benefit; still he continued 
to give all the attention in his power to his 
remaining patients, some of whom he visited 
so late as the day before his death. He was 
seized in the morning with an attack so alarm- 
ing that the fears of his friends were realized 
by his expiring in the evening.”—Dundee Ad- 
vertiser. 

Jan. 7, Aged 86, Grace, relict of Capt. 
James Kean, R.N. 

Jan. 10. At St. Alphege Rectory, Canter- 
bury, aged 85, Mrs. Elizabeth Hutchesson. She 
was the eldest dau. of the Rev. Thos. Hutches- 
son, M.A., Rector of Elmstone, and Vicar of 
Northbourne, in Kent, by his second wife, 
Elizabeth Beale, daughter of the Rev. John 
Pery. She was born at Northbourne in 1779, 
but removed to Canterbury with her widowed 
mother and family at the age of ten years. 
During more than fifty years she had resided 
in the rectory-house of St. Alphege parish. 
Imitating the example of her lately deceased 
and lamented brother, the Rev. H. J. Hutch- 
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esson (see Obituary for Dec. 1863, p. 783), and 
actuated by a like spirit of Christian bene- 
yolence, this pious lady (who was a loyal 
daughter of the Church of England, and during 
her lifetime ‘‘ full of good works and alms- 
deeds which she” unostentatiously and quietly 
“did,””) has bequeathed the following legacies 
to various charitable institutions; viz. to the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, £1,000 New 3 per cents.; to 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, £1,000 Consols; to the Corporation of 
the Sons of the Clergy, £500 Consols; to the 
Clergy-Orphan Corporation, £500 Consols; to 
the Society for Supplying Additional Curates, 
£500 Consols; to the Kent County Ophthal- 
mic Hospital, £300 Consols; to the Destitute 
Sailors’ Asylum, £100 3 per cents. Reduced ; 
to the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, £200 
3 per cents. Reduced; to St. John’s Founda- 
tion School, £200 New 3 per cents.; to the 
Kent and Canterbury Hospital, £250 Consols ; 
to the Canterbury Dispensary, £250 Consols ; 
to the Asylum for Idiots at Earlswood, £300 
Consols. 

Jan. 12. At Norwich, Mr. George Fisher, 
formerly a member of the Norfolk and Suffolk 
company of comedians, afterwards conductor 
of a school at Swaffham in Norfolk, and sub- 
sequently a resident at Lynn, where he was 
for many years known as a most useful mem- 
ber of the band of the Musical Union. He was 
author of ‘* A Companion and Key to the His- 
tory of England,” London, 8vo., 1832. 

Jan. 14. Aged 87, Mr. Frederick Huth, the 
founder of the house of Huth and Co., and one 
of the most eminent merchants of the city of 
London. 

Jan. 15. At Elwickbank, Shapinshay, aged 
65, James T. Calder, esq., author of the 
“History of Caithness,” &c. 

Jan. 16. In Portugal-st., Mayfair, aged 90, 
Mrs. Ann Skinner, of Hampton Court Palace, 
widow of Lieut.-Gen. John Skinner. 

Jan.17. At Choisi, Guernsey, aged 66, Maj.- 
Gen. Robert Thorpe, H.M.’s Indian Army. 

At Hereford, aged 76, John Bleech Lye, 
esq., M.D. 

At Isleworth, aged 78, John Farnell, esq., 
head of the firm of Farnell and Watson, brewers. 
He closed a life of active benevolence by leav- 
ing bequests amounting to £22,000 to various 
charitable institutions. 

Jan, 18. At Camden-town, aged 75, Eliza 
Parker, widow of the Hon. Jabez Henry, First 
Supreme Judge of the Ionian Isles. She was the 
only dau. of the late Nathaniel Parker Forth, 
esq., Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary 
to France in 1789. 

At the Parsonage, Newnham-on-Severn, 
aged 64, Sarah, wife of the Rev. E. C. Brice. 

Jan.19. At Edinburgh, Emilia, widow of 
Major Power, 29th Regt., eldest dau. of Sir 
George Sinclair, bart., of Ulbster, Caithness- 
shire, formerly wife of Henry Bertie, son 
of the late Hon. Charles Tollemache, 

Jan. 20, Aged 77, Lieut.-Col. Alexander 
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Barton, K.H., of Ballaird and Alticane. He 
entered the army in the year 1806, as cornet 
in the 12th Light Dragoons (now Lancers), 
served in the expedition to Walcheren ; in the 
Peninsula from April, 1812, to the end of the 
war, including the Cavalry affairs at Castrajon, 
Quintana de Puenta, and Monastro ; the battles 
of Salamanca and Vittoria, and the siege of 
San Sebastian. He served also at Waterloo. 
He retired from the service in Jan. 1837. 

At Hove, Brighton, aged 51, Capt. John 
J. B. Frere, R.N. See Onrrvary. 

Aged 73, John Groom, esq., J.P., of North- 
ampton. 

At Suez, Egypt, Phebe, wife of the Right 
Rev. W.J. Boone, D. D., Bishop of the American 
Episcopalian Mission at Shanghae, China. She 
was a native of South Carolina. 

At Southsea, aged 82, Mrs. Mary Sophy 
Myall, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Richard 
Gregory, formerly Rector of Hundon, Suffolk, 
and niece of the late Admiral Gregory. 

Jan. 21. At Westerham, Kent, aged 82, 
Jane Deborah, only dau. of the late Edward 
Green, esq., of Wilden Shrubbery, Bedford- 
shire, and sister of the late Vice-Adm. Sir 
Andrew Pellett Green, K.C.H. 

At Cossington, Leicestershire, 
Frances, relict of Lieut.-Col. Hulse. 

At Ospringe, Kent, aged 84, Miss Mary 
Murton. 

Jan. 22. At his residence, Baliysteen, co. 
Limerick, aged 86, Edmond Westroop, esq., 
J.P. 

At Peterborough-house, Fulham, aged 89, 
William Terry, esq., formerly Capt. Royal 
Horse Guards (Blue). 

At Southampton, aged 71, William Henry 
Woodin, esq., retired Commander R.N. 

At Rochester, aged 69, Comm. George Ley, 
R.N. « 

Mary Anne, widow of Frederick Lowry 
Barnwell, esq., of Heath-house, Twickenham. 

Aged 29, John H. Haycock, esq., M.A., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, youngest son of 
Edward Haycock, esq., the Priory, Shrews- 
bury. 

At Menaipon, Anglesey, aged 24, Sarah 
Elizabeth Wynn, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
W. Williams, Rector of Llangeinwen. 

At Twyford, Berks., aged 69, Emily, widow 
of Charles Edward Armstrong, esq. 

At Nice, aged 77, Mrs. Taylor, relict of Edw. 
Taylor, esq., formerly of Bifrons, Kent. 

At her residence, Great Western-terr., West~ 
bourne-park, aged 70, Elizabeth, relict of Col. 
Alexander Baillie, H.E.I.C.S. 

At Brighton, Mary Jane, second surviving 
dau. of the late Rev. Thos. Scott, of Gawcott, 
Bucks., and subsequently Rector of Wap- 
penham, Northants., and granddau. of the 
late Rev. Thomas Scott, Rector of Aston 
Sandford, Bucks. 

At Malta, aged 20, Albert Grant Dunn, esq., 
Ensign 100th Regt., youngest son of the late 
Hon. John Henry Dunn, of Chester-sq., and 
formerly Receiver-Gen. of Canada, 


aged 86, 
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At Crickhowell, Breconshire, aged 72, Richd. 
Davies, esq., late of H.M.’s 74th Regt. He 
served in the Third Division, under the com- 
mand of Sir Thomas Picton, and had received 
the Peninsular medal with seven clasps. 

Jan. 23. At St. Leonard’s, near Windsor, 
Lady Brinckman, of Sundorne Castle. She 
was Annabella, dau. of the late John Corbet, 
esq., of Sundorne Castle, and succeeded to the 
estate on the decease of her brother, Dryden 
Robert Corbet, esq., who died a bachelor in 
1859. She married, as his second wife, in 1841 
Sir Theodore Henry Lavington Brinckman, 
who resumed that name in lieu of that of 
Broadhead in 1842, by royal licence, his 
grandfather having previously taken the latter 
instead of the former under Act of Parliament. 

At Duffield - bank, near Derby, aged 70, 
Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Philip Gell. 

At Wareside Parsonage, aged 78, Mary 
Amelia, widow of William Higgens, esq. 

At Rother-hill, near Midhurst, aged 83, 
Anna Maria, widow of the Rev. G. F. Heming. 

At Hastings, aged 84, Elizabeth, relict of 
Daniel Butler Dawes, esq., formerly of Win- 
chelsea, Sussex, 

At Torquay, Jemima, widow of Nathaniel 
Harden, esq., and dau. of the late Rt. Rev. 
Wm. Newcome, D.D., Archbishop of Armagh. 

Jan.24, At his residence, Camberwell-grove, 
aged 76, Thomas Waugh, esq., eldest son of 
the late Rev. Alexander Waugh, D.D. 

In Upper Leeson-st., Dublin, Caroline Sophia, 
relict of the Rev. Samuel Gerrard Fairtlough, 
of Ahinagh, co. Cork. 

At Henley-park, Henley-on-Thames, aged 
88, John William Newell Birch, esq. 

At Bath, aged 80, Anne Susannah, dau. of 
the late Rev. Pryce Maurice, of Lloran, Den- 
bighshire. 

At Rauceby Vicarage, near Sleaford, aged 90, 
Elizabeth, widow of Robert Scott, esq., of 
Bootham, York. 

Jan. 25. At Springfield, Warwickshire, 
Louisa Anne, widow of Sir Wolstan Dixie, 
bart., of Bosworth-park, Leicestershire. She 
was the youngest dau. of Lieut.-General Sir 
Evan Lloyd, K.C.H., of Ferney-hall, Shrop- 
shire, by the Dowager Lady Trimlestown. She 
married, March 16, 1841, Sir Willoughby W. 
Dixie, eighth Baronet, of Bosworth -park, 
Leicestershire, by whom she had issue three 
daus. 

In Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square, the 
Dowager Lady Meredyth, relict of the late Sir 
Joshua Collis Meredyth, bart. 

At the Hawthorns, Twyford, Berks., aged 
74, the Hon. Mrs. Law. She married, on 
the 22nd of May, 1811, the Hon. Charles Ewan 
Law, Q.C., M.P. for Cambridge University, and 
Recorder of London, son of Lord Chief-Justice 
Ellenborough, the next brother to the present 
Eari of Ellenborough. By him the deceased 
lady leaves issue one son and three daus. The 
eldest dau. is married to Lord Kilmaine, and 
the second is a nun, Superior of a Franciscan 
convest at Gorey, Wexford. Her only son, 
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Charles Edmund, heir-presumptive to the 
barony, is a colonel in the Army. 

At Chilliswood, near Taunton, aged 75, Jas. 
Vibart, esq., Commander R.N. 

At Bloxham, aged 91, Mary, relict of the 
Rev. J. Hyde, formerly Rector of St. Martin’s, 
Oxford, and for many years Curate of Witney, 
Oxon. 

At Manby-hall, Louth, Lincolnshire, aged 
77, William Teale Welfitt, esq., J.P. 

At Rochester, aged 63, Rebekah, wife of 
John Foord, esq., J.P., Kent. 

Jan. 26. At Munich, aged 79, Herr Leo von 
Klenze, the architect of the Walhalla, the 
Glyptothek, and other public edifices of that 
capital. 

At his residence, Marylebone-road, aged 84, 
Michael Lambton Este, M.D., late of the Ist 
Life Guards. 

At Avening Court, Gloucestershire, aged 73, 
Mary Spencer, wife of Robert Onebye Walker, 
esq. 

At Percy-house, Cheltenham, aged 77, Elea- 
nor, widow of George Bennett, esq., Q.C. 

At his residence, St. John’s-villa, Clifton, 
aged 66, Thomas Blood, esq., barrister-at-law, 
the last Recorder of Youghal, co. Cork. 

At her residence, Richmond, aged 44, Rose 
Ann, wife of Major H. Skinner. 

At the Vicarage, Aldworth, Berkshire, aged 
29, Jessy, wife of the Rev. F. Ll. Lloyd, B.D. 

At Eastholme, Torquay, aged 16, Mary Max- 
well, eldest dau. of the Rev. John Roughton 
Hogg. 

Jan. 27. At Valetta, Malta, Major Robert 
Dillon, late 32nd Regt., youngest son of the 
late Sir John Dillon, bart., of Lismullen, co. 
Meath. The “Malta Observer” says of the 
deceased, that during his long residence in 
that island the gallant old officer had gained 
general esteem and affection. Major Dillon 
served with the 32nd Regt. at Copenhagen in 
1807 ; the campaign of 1808-9 in Spain, includ- 
ing the battles of Roleia and Vimiera, retreat to, 
and battle of Corunna ; in 1809 the Walcheren 
expedition, and siege and capture of Flushing ; 
in 1812 was in support of the siege of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and in the covering army at the 
siege and capture of Badajoz. He retired from 
the service in Nov. 1818, and had resided prin- 
cipally at Malta ever since. For his services 
he had received the war medal with three 
clasps. 

In Hyde-park-gardens, aged 67, Mary Anne, 
wife of Vice-Chancellor Sir R. T. Kindersley. 

At Ramsgate, Ann, widow of the Rev. Jas. 
Crowther. 

In Gloucester-pl., Portman-sq., suddenly, 
from the effects of an accident, aged 63, 
Richard Leigh Trafford, esq., late of Ough- 
trington-hall, Cheshire. 

At West Lulworth, aged 68, Walter Kendall, 
esq., of the Lawn, Budleigh Salterton, Devon. 

At Godalming, Surrey, aged 76, Mary, the 
wife of Thomas Mellersh, esq., banker. 

In Montague-street, Portman-sq., aged 79, 
Maria, widow of Edward Hodge, esq., Major 
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7th Hussars, and youngest dau. of the late Sir 
Edmund Bacon, Premier Baronet, Ravening- 
ham-hall, Norfolk. 

Jan, 28, At Rosiere, Lyndhurst, Hants., 
aged 77, Harriet, Countess Dowager of Erroll. 
Her ladyship was the third dau. of the Hon. 
Hugh Somerville, by his second wife, who was 
the eldest dau. of the Hon. Wriothesley Digby. 
She was born in 1786, and married in 1816, as 
his third wife, the fifteenth Earl of Erroll 
(grandfather of the present Earl), who died in 
1819. There was issue of this marriage a son 
and two daus. :—the Hon. and Rev. Somerville 
Hay; Fanny, the wife of the Rev. Mr. Cart- 
wright, Aynhoe, Northants., and Margaret 
Julia, married to F. A. Lushington, esq. 

At Woodside-lodge, Amersham, Annabella 
Adeane, wife »f Major-General Warde, R.A. 

At Hanger-hill, aged 70, George Wood, esq., 
of Hanger-hill, Middlesex, and Culmington, 
Shropshire. 

At Warwick-gardens, Kensington, aged 22, 
James Henry Pulman, late H.M.’s Indian 
Navy, second son of John Pulman, esq., of the 
Middle Temple, barrister. 

At Leamington, Louisa, widow of T. M. 
Lawrance, esq., of Dunsly-hall, Lincolnshire. 

Jan. 29. At Stour Provost, Dorset, Julia 
Charlotte, wife of the Rev. Charles Maitland. 

In Percy-pl., Clapham-road, aged 61, Hester, 
widow of Capt. Benjamin Soper. 

At Milford-house, Hampstead, aged 82, Lucy, 
dau. of the late J. Aikin, M.D. See OsiTuary. 

At Boltons, S.W., Miss Anne Vincent Ste- 
vens, late of Hermitage-lodge, North-end, 
Fulham, second dau. of the late Rev. William 
Stevens, M.A., of Sedbergh, Yorkshire. 

Jan. 30. In Oxford-terr., Hyde-park, aged 
81, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Alexander Kennedy Clerk- 
Kennedy, K.C.B., K.H., of Knockgray, Kirkud- 
brightshire, Colonel of the Scots Greys. See 
OpiTuARY. 

Aged 88, Adm. John Thompson, R.N., of 
Longparish, Hants. 

In Albion-street, Hyde-park, aged 82, Major 
Abbey. 

At Bognor, Sussex, Eliza, wife of the Rev. 
James Edwards, Rector of Barningham and 
Coney Weston, Suffolk. 

At Bayswater, aged 82, Pamela, relict of Dr. 
W. 8S. Andrews, of Richmond, Surrey, and 
formerly of H.M.’s 19th Regiment. 

At Charlton Kings, near Cheltenham, aged 
78, Lucy, dau.of the late Rev. Anthony Fres- 
ton, Rector of Edgeworth, Gloucestershire. 

At Clifton, Bristol, Lucy Elizabeth Bullock, 
eldest dau. of the late William Bullock, esq., 
formerly Secretary of the Island of Jamaica. 

Jan. 31. At Huntly-lodge, Aberdeenshire, 
aged 69, the Duchess of Gordon. She was Eli- 
zabeth, dau. of Alexander Brodie, esq., of 
Arnhall, by the only dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Wm. 
Wemyss, and was born in 1794. In 1813 she 
married George, 5th Duke of Gordon, who 
dying without issue in 1836, the title became 
extinct. The Duchess has for some years past 
lived in a very retired manner at Huntly- 
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lodge, doing a great deal of good among the 
poor, promoting education, and otherwise 
working for the good of the district. She was 
also the main founder and a great supporter of 
the out-door religious meetings, known as 
*‘ revivals,” that have taken place during the 
last few years in Huntly. 

At Peckham, aged 41, Capt. John W, Med- 
hurst, late of H.M.’s 99th Regt., and Town- 
Major of Hongkong. 

At Abingdon, aged 77, Edward Cowcher, 
esq., surgeon, and one of the Coroners for the 
county of Berks. 

At Woolwich, of scarlet fever, Ellen Web- 
ster, wife of Capt. T. Bent, Royal Marines 
Light Infantry. 

At Ynispenllwch-house, near Swansea, aged 
88, Mrs. Freeman. 

At the Green, King’s Caple, Herefordshire, 
aged 75, Mary, relict of John Cooke, esq., for- 
merly of Caple-court, King’s Caple. 

At Walton Rectory, near Clevedon, aged 33, 
Eleanora Jane, second dau. of Edmund Hardy, 
esq., late Col. H.E.I.C.S. 

At his brother’s, Greenford-place, near Har- 
row, aged 74, J. P. Clark, esq., M.A., late of 
Sackville-street, and Fingask, Inverness-shire. 

Lately. Alexander Black, D.D., late Pro- 
fessor of Exegetical Theology in New College, 
Edinburgh. Dr. Black was a native of Aber- 
deen, where he received his education, first at 
the Grammar School, and afterwards at Ma- 
rischal College. After passing through the 
Divinity Hall, he was appointed assistant to 
Dr. Ross, East Church, Aberdeen, and he 
was subsequently presented to the Parish 
Church of Tarves, as successor to Dr. Mearns, 
by the Earl of Aberdeen. Upon the death of 
Principal Brown, Dr. Black in 1831 became 
his successor in the Professorship of Divinity in 
Marischal College. His knowledge of Hebrew 
and the cognate tongues procured him, in 
1839, a place in a deputation sent by the Gene- 
ral Assembly to Palestine. At the disruption, 
Dr. Black attached himself to the Free Church, 
and in 1844 was appointed to the chair of Exe- 
getical Theology in the New College, Edin- 
burgh, from which he retired in 1856, He has 
left two sons and two daughters. 

At Copenhagen, aged 81, Mrs. Hagé, last 
surviving dau. of the first Chevalier Ruspini. 
She had resided in that capital for upwards of 
fifty years, 

Feb. 1. At Venice, aged 44, H.R.H. the 
Duchess of Parma. See OsrTvaRy. 

At Bellevue, near Bray, aged 76, the Hon. 
Mrs. Foster Vesey Fitzgerald, sister of the 
late Lord Fitzgerald and Vesci. See was 
Letitia, dau. of Catherine, first Baroness Fitz- 
gerald and Vesci, by the Rt. Hon. James Fitz- 
gerald, M.P., King’s Prime Serjeant-at-law, 
who sacrificed all his offices and retired into 
private life from his indignation at the Union. 
She married, in 1814, the Rt. Hon. John Leslie 
Foster, M.P., Speaker of the Irish House of 
Commons, afterwards a Baron of the Court of 
Exchequer, but was left a widow in 1842. 
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At St. John’s-wood, aged 63, Mary, widow of 
Capt. Samuel Remmington, of the H.E.1.C.M. 
Service. 

Feb.2. Aged 79, Catherine, Dowager Lady 
Cholmeley, relict of Sir Montague Cholmeley, 
bart., Easton-hall. 

At Florence, the Hon. Rosalie, Countess 
D’Alton, relict of Peter, Count D’Alton, of 
Grenanstown, vo. Tipperary, and dau. of the 
late Nicholas, Lord Trimleston. 

At Clifton, York, aged 73, Major-Gen. P. 
McPherson, C.B., Col. of the 13th Light In- 
fantry. See OniTvary. 

At Paris, aged 58, Elizabeth, wife of the 
Comte de Prébois, Lieut.-Col. d’Etat Major in 
the French Army, and only dau. of the late 
James Law, esq., of the Bengal C.S. 

At Lyme Regis, Dorset, Alicia, wife of John 
Carey, esq., M.D., of Lyme Regis, and dau. of 
the late Alan Bellingham, esq., of Castle Bel- 
lingham, Ireland. 

In Weymouth-street, Portland-place, Ade- 
laide Anne, eldest dau. of Bryan Waller Proc- 
ter, esq., better known under his literary pseu- 
donym of ‘‘ Barry Cornwall.”” Miss Procter, 
who was born in the year 1835, first attracted 
notice about five years since by the publication 
of two volumes of poems, entitled ‘ Lyrics 
and Legends” (1858, 1861), which was fol- 
lowed by ‘‘A Chaplet of Verse’’ (1862), and 
she has also been somewhat prominently be- 
fore the public as a contributor to the monthly 
magazines. She was one of the writers in the 
* Victoria Regia,” a volume containing a col- 
lection of poems from living authors, issued 
from the Victoria Press. 

At Hollywood-house, Glenealy, co. Wicklow, 
aged 79, George Tombe, esq., Q.C. 

Feb. 3. At Burleigh, Hanley Castle, Wor- 
cestershire, aged 87, Esther, relict of the Rev. 
William Booty, M.A., late Vicar of Chaddle- 
worth, Berks., and Domestic Chaplain to his 
late Royal Highness the Duke of Kent. 

Feb, 4. At Edinburgh, aged 71, Maj.-Gen. 
Victor, R.E. He entered the service in June, 
1810, and became first-lieut. May, 1811. He 
served in the Peninsula from Dec, 1812, to 
the end of the war, including the battles of 
the Nive, Orthes, and Toulouse (for which he 
received the war medal with three clasps) ; 
became captain, June, 1821; major, Jan., 
1837 ; lieut.-col., April, 1846; col., June, 1854; 
and was promoted to his late rank in Dec., 
1854. 

At Beverley, aged 72, Lieut.-Col. Thomas 
Hutton, late of the 4th Dragoon Guards. 

At Oaklands, Hants. (the residence of her 
sister, Lady Napier), Miss Philipps, dau. of 
the late Wm. Philipps, esq., of Court Henry, 
Carmarthenshire. 

At Clifton, aged 60, Harriet Anne, widow of 
David Robert Ross, esq., of Eastrevor, Ireland, 
and dau. of the late Hon. and Right Rev. 
Edmond Knox, Bishop of Limerick. 

In Bryanston-st., Portman-sq., aged 57, Eliza, 
widow of Comm. William Henvey, R.N., of 
Guernsey. 
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At Great Finborough, Frances Elizabeth, 
wife of the Rev. William V. Kitching, Vigar of 
Great Finborough, and dau. of the late Robert 
Bevan, esq., of Rougham Rookery, Suffolk. 

At the Rectory, Shillingstone, Dorset, aged 
20, Edward Arthur Dayman, of Exeter College, 
Oxford, eldest son of the Rev. E. A. Dayman, 
B.D., Rector of Shillingstone, and Preben- 
dary of Salisbury. 

At the residence of her father, Frances, wife 
of the Rev. J. H. J. Handcock, Incumbent 
of Woodlands, near Sevenoaks, Kent, and 
eldest dau. of the Rev. N. Devereux, D.D., of 
Ballyrankin-house, Ferns, co. Wexford, Rector 
and Prebendary of Kilrush, and Rural Dean, 

At Cambridge, Mary, wife of Francis H. 
Ramsbotham, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

Feb.5. In Upper Brook-st., the Lady Louisa 
Lygon. 

At Clifton, Georgiana Theophila, relict of 
the Rev. T. Scott Smythe, of St. Austell, Corn- 
wall, dau. of the first Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, 
bart., of Fernhill, Berks., and sister of the late 
Lord Metcalfe. 

Jane, wife of John Charrington, esq., of 
Upper Clapton, Middlesex, and dau. of the 
Rev. T. Simpson Evans, Vicar of Shoreditch. 

At Thorne Coffin, Yeovil, Somersetshire, 
aged 75, Comm. Charles Pearson, RN. 

Feb. 6. At Tunbridge, aged 67, Thomas 
Hallowes, esq., Lieut. R.N, 

In Hill-st., Berkeley-sq., aged 30, Amy 
Louisa, youngest dau. of Brampton Gurdon, 
esq., M.P. 

Feb.7. At his residence, Stoke, Devonport, 
aged 83, Adm. William Bowen Mends. 

At Loudwater, Rickmansworth, aged 74, 
Catherine Emelia, widow of John Shawe 
Manley, esq., of Manley-hall, Staffordshire. 

At Betton Vicarage, Gloucestershire, Will- 
mott Henry Wemyss, son of the Rev. Henry 
Nicholson Ellacombe. 

At Naples, aged 85, William Eppes Routh, 
esq., second son of the late Hon. Richard 
Routh, Chief Justice of Newfoundland. 

Aged 72, Bridget Mary, widow of Philip 
Lynch Athy, esq., of Renville, co. Galway. 

At Grove-house, Battersea, aged 74, Thomas 
Henry Stirling, esq., barrister-at-law, of the 
Middle Temple. 

Feb. 8. At Hethersett, Norfolk, aged 58, 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Norgate, late of the 18th 
Bengal Native Infantry. 

At Sydney Mount, Douglas, Senhouse Wilson, 
esq., High Bailiff of Douglas, eldest son of the 
late Capt. D. Fleming Wilson, R.N., J.P., of 
Farm-hill and Spring-valley, Isle of Man. 

In London, Mary Ann Powell, wife of the 
Rev. Vernon Page, Rector of St. Tudy, Corn- 
wall. 

At his residence, Ledbury-road, Bayswater, 
aged 70, Matthew Bentley, esq., late of the 
Admiralty, Somerset-house. 

Aged 49, Helena Frances, dau. of the Rev. 
R. Boys, Incumbent of Loose, Kent. 

At Edinburgh, John Gunn, esq., Surgeon 
RN. 
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At West-hill, Wandsworth, Lucinda Maria, 
second dau. of the late Rev. John Robert Hop- 
per, Rector of Wells, Norfolk. 

At Charlton-house, Somerton, Somerset, 
aged 59, Polyxena Ann, wife of the Rev. Wm. 
Pyne, 

At Norfolk-house, Clevedon, aged 87, Eliza- 
beth Anna, wife of the Rev. P. Guillebaud. 

At his residence, St. Alban’s, Herts., Edward 
Rouse, esq., late of Finchley, and formerly of 
the H.E.I.C.S. 

At Plastirrion, aged 71, John Rowlands, esq., 
a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant of the 
county of Carnarvon. 

Aged 22, Charlotte, wife of the Rev. Cecil B. 
Carlon, of Tichborne Parsonage, Hants., and 
Greville-place, Kilburn. 

At her residence, Hammersmith, Amy Eliza- 
beth, relict of Stephen Lanigan, esq., Surgeon 
R.N. 

Feb.9. At Tredillion-park, Monmouthshire, 
aged 26, Melville Gore, youngest son of the 
late Sir Thomas Turton, bart. 

At Trafalgar-lawn, near Barnstaple, aged 81, 
Mary, wife of Admiral Hole. 

At Hawstead Rectory, Suffolk, Mary Cecil 
Augusta, wife of the Rev. William Collett. 

At Windsor-villa, Barnes, Catherine, eldest 
dau. of the late Dr. Robert Bissett, LL.D., the 
author of ‘‘The Reign of George the Third,” 
* Life of Burke,” and ‘‘ Sketch of Democracy.” 

At Dunsford, near Exeter, aged 25, Frances, 
wife of the Rev. R. Strong. 

At St. John’s-wood, aged 86, Capt. John 
Willim, formerly of the H.E.I.C.S. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Ella Sophia, second 
dau. of the Rev. Charles Forster, Rector of 
Stisted, Essex. 

At, the Rectory, Rugby, aged 58, Harriet 
Margaret, wife of the Rev. John Moultrie, 

tector of Rugby. 

At the Royal Hospital, Greenwich, Eliza 
Louisa, relict of Major J. P. Sweny, King’s 
Dragoon Guards. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Waterland, of Burton-upon- 
Stather, late of Thealby, Lincolnshire. 

Feb.10. At Hastings, aged 77, Gen. William 
Douglas, R.E. He entered the service on the 
Ist of July, 1801, and became lieut. on the 
12th of October following. He obtained the 
rank of capt. July 1, 1806; major, Aug. 12, 
1819; lieut.-col., March 23, 1825; col., June 
28, 1838; major-gen., Nov. 11, 1851; lieut.- 
gen., Nov. 23, 1858 ; and gen., April 3, 1862. He 
served throughout the Peninsular war, but had 
been many years on the retired full-pay list. 

At Hastings, aged 15, Charlotte Elizabeth, 
only dau. of Lieut. G. C. Kerr, R.N., and grand- 
dau. of the late Sir William Drysdale, of Pe- 
teuchan, N.B. 

At her residence, Headington-hill, near Ox- 
ford, Alicia Harriet, relict of James Morrell, 
esq., and dau. of the late Rev. William Everett, 
B.D., Vicar of Romford, Essex, and formerly 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. 

At Weardale-villa, Kensington, aged 61, 
Henry Curling, esq., late Capt. 91st Regt. He 
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was a frequent contributor to periodicals, and 
the author of ‘‘ King John” and some other 
novels. 

At Newberry-house, Somerset, aged 67, Do- 
rothy, widow of Robert John Peel, esq., of 
Burton-on-Trent, Staffordshire, and seventh 
dau. of the late Jonathan Peel, esq., of Accring- 
ton-house, Lancashire. 

At his residence, Stoke Newington, aged 78, 
John Ferraby, esq., late of the Bank of Eng- 
land, eldest son of the late Rev. John Ferraby, 
Vicar of Welford, Northamptonshire. 

In Stanhope-st., Hampstead-road, aged 74, 
W. H. Hunt, esq., Member of the Society of 
Painters in Water Colours, and of the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts, Amsterdam. Mr. Hunt 
had exhibited in the gallery of the Society of 
Painters in Water Colours since 1824, and his 
works have latterly formed one of the chief 
attractions of their annual exhibitions. 

Feb. 11. In Melville-cresc., Col. James 
Stewart, E.I.C.S., late of the 7th Madras N.L., 
eldest surviving son of the late Capt. Chas. 
Stewart, of the “ Airlie Castle,” East Indiaman. 

At Cheltenham, Penelope Skipp, widow of 
Joseph Lloyd, esq., of Abbenhall-house, Glou- 
cestershire, and youngest dau. of the late Geo. 
Skipp, esq., of Flaxley Grange, in the same 
county, and grand-niece of the late John Skipp, 
esq., of the Upper-hall, Ledbury. 

At his father’s residence, the Precincts, Nor- 
wich, Reginald Octavius Day, esq., of the Mili- 
tary Store Staff, son of the Rey. Geo, Day, of 
that city. 

At Hornsea, aged 85, Elizabeth, relict of 
Thos, Bainton, esq., Arram-hall, Yorkshire. 

At Park-crese., Brighton, aged 70, Jane, 
widow of Wm. Gregory Walker, esq., of Slea- 
ford, Lincolnshire. 

At Glanhonddu, near Brecon, the residence 
of his brother, aged 66, Francis Hodder Malet, 
esq., of Cork. 

At his residence, Horbury-crese., Notting- 
hill, aged 57, Joseph Ambrose Lawson, esq., 
M.D., Deputy-Inspector-Gen. of Army Hos- 
pitals. 

Feb. 12. At Bonchurch, Isle of Wight, Clara, 
wife of John Gordon, esq., of Cluny, and dau. 
of the late Rev. Jas. White, of Bonchurch. 

At Marseilles, Mary Ann, wife of the Rev. J. 
B. Hawkins, B.A., British Chaplain of that 
place. 

Feb. 13. At Plymouth, aged 68, Rear-Adm. 
Nicholas Cory. He was the eldest son of the 
late Mr. Nicholas Cory, Surgeon, of St. Mawes, 
by the sister of the late Capt. Edw. Reynolds 
Sibly, R.N., and was born in July, 1796. He 
entered the Navy in 1807, and served under his 
uncle, Capt. Sibly, on board the ‘ Hermes” 
sloop, on the Rio de la Plata station. He be- 
came lieut. in 1815, commander in 1836, and 
post-capt. in 1840. His last appointment was 
in August, 1848, to the ‘‘ Southampton,”’ 50, as 
flag-capt. to his ceusin, the late Sir Barrington 
Reynolds, on the Cape of Good Hope and 
South-east Coast of America stations. He was 
created a rear-admiral on the reserved list on 
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the 24th of November, 1858. Admiral Cory 
married, on the 8th of June, 1854, Mary, 
youngest dau. of the late Mr. Joseph Edwards, 
of Truro, Cornwall, who died on Christmas 
Day last. 

At Freeland, Perthsh., aged 69, the Baroness 
Ruthven. She was Mary Elizabeth Thornton 
Hore-Ruthven, dau. of James, fifth Baron, by 
Lady Mary Elizabeth Leslie, second dau. of 
David, eighth Earl of Leven and Melville, and 
was born in 1784. On the extinction of the 
male line by the death of her brother James, 
sixth Lord Ruthven, in 1853, the barony de- 
volved on her Ladyship, his only sister. She 
married, in 1806, Walter Hore, esq., of Har- 
perstown, co. Wexford, who assumed the ad- 
ditional surname of Ruthven, by whom she had 
a family of six sons and six daus. Her eldest 
son, William, having died in 1847, the barony 
devolves on Walter James (grandson of the de- 
ceased Baroness), an officer in the Rifle Bri- 


e. 

Feb. 14. At-his residence, Lota, Blackrock, 
co. Dublin, aged 68, Major-Gen. Joseph Elli- 
son Portlock, R.E., LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.G.S., 
F.G.S., &c. He entered the corps of Royal 
Engineers as second lieut. July 20, 1813, and 
was at once sent to Canada, where he was ac- 
tively engaged in the siege of Fort Erie, and in 
other operations. He was made capt. June 
22, 1830 ; major, Nov. 9, 1846; lieut.-col., Dec. 
13, 1847; col., Nov. 21, 1854; and became 
major-gen. Nov. 25, 1857. The gallant officer 
‘wes » man of bigh literary and scientific ac- 
quirements. He contributed several articles 
on military subjects to the last edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica*. In 1856 and 1857 
he presided over the Geological Society, and 
until his health began to give way he was 
actively employed as a member of the Council 
of Military Education, having previously acted 
as inspector of studies of the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich. On his return from 
Canada in 1824 he was attached to the Ord- 
narce Trigonometrical Survey, and was chief- 
assistant of the director, Colonel (afterwards 
General) Colby. In the execution of that sur- 
vey, particularly in Ireland, he made through 
a series of years such strenuous and successful 
exertions, that his associate, Major-Gen. Lar- 
com, K.C.B., now Under Secretary for Ireland, 
has said of him that “‘no man, perhaps, ever in 
his own person performed so great an amount 
of labour, both of observation and calculation.” 

At Stanford-court, Worcestershire, Joanna, 
dau. of the late Sir Thomas Winnington, bart., 
M.P. 

Aged 81, Mrs. Shelley, third dau. of the late 
Capt. Boyman. 

At Streatham, Surrey, aged 57, Wm. Dyce, 
esq., R.A. See Osrrvary. 

Feb. 15. In Seamore-pl., Mayfair, aged 77, 
the Hon. Philip Sydney Pierrepont, of Evenley- 
hall, Northamptonshire. The deceased, who 





* Gent. Maca., April, 1861, p. 447. 
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was youngest son of the first Earl Manvers, 
and uncle to the present peer, was born in 
June, 1786, and married, in 1810, Georgina, 
only dau. of Herbert Gwynne Browne, esq., 
of Evenley-hall, and widow of Pryce Edwards, 
esq., of Talgarth, Merionethshire. 

At Pensylvania-pk., Exeter, aged 69, Col. 
John Morgan Ley, late Madras Horse Artillery. 

In Princes-gardens, aged 42, Gertrude Mari- 
anne, wife of the Hon. Mr. Justice Keating. 

At Maida-hill, aged 35, Capt. Chas. Edw. 
Mainwaring, R.A., Professor of Artillery, Staff 
College, Sandhurst, eldest son of Rear-Adm. 
Mainwaring. 

At Yeovilton-house, near Lymington, Hants., 
Lucinde, wife of Adm. Thos. Edw. Symonds. 

In Blackheath-rd,, aged 67, Laura, wife of 
Commander John Sanders, R.N. 

Feb. 16. Aged 89, Sir William Windham 
Dalling, bart., of Earsham-hall, Norfolk. 

James R. Ballantyne, esq., LL.D., an eminent 
Orientalist, late Principal of the Benares Col- 
lege, India. 

At her residence, Chepstow-villas, Bayswater, 
aged 82, Mary, relict of John Wingfield, D.D., 
Canon of Worcester Cathedral, and formerly 
Head Master of Westminster School. She was 
the eldest dau. of the late Thos. James, D.D., 
Canon of the same Cathedral, and formerly 
Head Master of Rugby Schooi. 

At Hardingham Rectory, Norfolk, Emma, 
dau. of the late Rev. Geo. Paroissien, Rector 
of West Hackney. 

At Elie-lodge, Fife, aged 33, John Alexander 
Chrystie, late Capt. in the Ist Royal Regt., 
only son of Capt. Alexr. Chrystie, H.E.I.C.S. 

Feb. 17. In Queen’s-gardens, Hyde-pk., 
aged 75, Harriet, widow of Philip Saltmarshe, 
esq., of Saltmarshe, Yorkshire. 

At Sandgate, Kent, aged 20, Margaret Jane 
Lauga, wife of J. M. Taylor, esq., Assistant- 
Surgeon R.A., and dau. of J. W. Robilliard, 
esq., of Alderney. 

Aged 40, Joseph Gostling Egginton, esq., late 
Capt. in H.M.’s 41st Regt., eldest son of tle 
late Joseph Smyth Egginton, esq., of Kirk 
Ella-house, East Riding of Yorkshire. 

At New Chariton, Kent, aged 83, Sarah 
Martha, dau. of the late Rev. Wm. Williams, 
Vicar of Maldon, Essex. 

Feb. 18. At Craven-hill, Hyde-pk., Catha- 
rine Jane, wife of Lieut.-Gen. Duncan Sim, 
R.E. 

At Exeter, aged 75, Lieut.-Col. Robert Pou- 
get, R.E., Indian Army. 

At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, aged 86, T. E. 
Headlam, esq., M.D. 

At St. John’s Parsonage, Walthamstow, 
aged 23, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Mor- 


* timer Lloyd Jones. 


Feb.19. At Rookwood, Chorley, aged 32, 
Frederic Chas. Smethurst, esq., M.A. 

Feb. 2. In Kensington Palace-gardens, 
Jane Esther, widow of the Ven. Julius Chas. 
Hare, Archdeacon of Lewes, and Rector of 
Herstmonceux. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 
SUPERINTENDENT Area — ending Saturday, 
in ion 
poner Retake = Jan. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb 
DISTRICTS. a ° e yi 
Acres. 1861. 23, 30, 6, | 13, 
1864. | 1864. | 1864. | 1864. 














Mean Temperature AB . 37°8 | 34-6 











London. . . . . | 78029 |2803989 || 2180 1655 | 1647 





1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 463388 400 240 | 285 
7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 618210 527 408 | 362 
12-19. Central Districts 1938 | 378058 281 201 | 217 
20-25. East Districts . 6230 | 571158 380 386 | 344 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 773175 420 439 


























Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 


Week ending 
Saturday, 





294 565 2180 | 1063 | 1013 | 2076 
205 | 279] 380, 1749 | 1044 | 1063 | 2107 
218 | 301] 333 1655 | 1055 | 1023 | 2078 
219 | 315 | 344 1647 | 1009 | 996 | 2005 
































QUANTITIES and AVERAGE PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c., 


Sold in Mark-lane during the week ending Tuesday, Feb. 16, from the Returns to the Inspector by 
the Corn Factors. 


Qrs. s. d. Qrs. s. d. Qrs. s. d. 
Wheat ... 3,762... 44 4] Oats ... 855... 21 8] Beans... 595... 81 11 
Barley ... 616...38411| Rye .. —.. 0 O| Peas... 110... 34 4 


AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF LAST SIX WEEKS. 











PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Fez. 18. 
Hay, 31. Os. to 47. 6s. — Straw, 1/. 2s. to 11. 10s. — Clover, 41. Os. to 51. 10s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


. 6d. to 5s. 2d. Head of Cattle at Market, Frs. 18. 
. Od. to 6s. 4d. 7 
. 4d.to 5s. 4d. 

. Od. to 4s. 10d. 

PRs I A I crc dicsccccensccassstsivesosnes soso 


COAL-MARKET, Fes. 19. 
Best Wall’s-end, per ton, 18s. 6d. to 19s. Od. Other sorte, 13s. 6d. to 17s, Od. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Stranp. 
From Jan, 24 to Feb. 23, inclusive. 

Thermometer. * Thermometer. 
ad 3 4 


. 





wey 


s : Weather. 
A 


8 o’clock 
Morning. 





° 
fair 29 . foggy 

do. 28 . do. snow 

do. 34 . gloomy 

do. 42 46 |29. heavy rain 
heavy rain 50 ; eldy. sl. rain 
fair 42 . fair 

do, 44 . cloudy 

do. 49 . hvy. rain, cly. 
do. 39 ; hy.rn.fr.rn.sn. 
do. cldy. rain 34 . sl. snow, fair 
rain, cly. rain 32 le sn. fr. hvy. sn. 
fair, snow 29 29. snow 

do. do. 31 . 61/\s]. snow, fair 
fair, sl. snow $1 . 78||fog, snow, fair 
. 84 fair 31 . S4ilhvy. sn. glmy. 
’ 66 snow 















































DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





New Bank Ex. Bills. | India India 


Sper | Stock. £1,000. | Stock. 5 per cents. 





235 7 | 10. 4dis. 1044 5 
237 4 dis. 1044 5 
236 7 4 dis. 1044 
4 dis. 1043 
4 dis. 
4 dis. 
237 4 dis. 
235 10. 4 dis. 
235 4 dis. 
235 4 dis. 
235 4 dis. 
2354 4 dis. 
2364 4 dis. 
235 4 dis. 
237 9. 3 dis. 
237 9. 3 dis. 
2364 3 dis. 
237 9.3 dis. 
237 8.3 dis. 
237 — 
237 8. 3 dis. 
239 7.3 dis. 
237 7.2 dis. 
5. 2 dis. 
6. 2 dis. 
239 4 dis. 
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